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This is a story of salesmanship and its results; the 
accomplishments of a branch retail lumber yard manager 
in a small lowa town. 

The Iowa Builders Supply Co., with headquarters in 
Cedar Rapids, is a vigorous lineyard concern that makes 
both a science and an art of salesmanship. Readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall several accounts of 
the series of sales manuals prepared by A. L. Alcorn, the 
general manager, with the co-operation of the branch man- 
agers and of manufacturers from whom the company regu- 
larly purchases stock. These are loose-leaf books; one to 


Salesmanship in a 


each principal line of goods carried. They are for the use 
of the managers and not of the customers, Each carries 
all the necessary facts in its own special field; statistical 
tables showing necessary mark-up, percentage volume of 
sales of the line taken from the records, promotion material 
prepared by the manufacturers, correct building practice, 
model sales procedure, methods of getting prospects and 
of following up initial efforts and the like. 

The experience the company has had with these manuals 
is unusual. Mr. Alcorn states that in one respect they 
have not yet been put fully to use; for the season of 1935 
brought the yards more business than really was antici- 
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pated, and the local managers were kept so busy handling 
this trade that they had small opportunity to try out fully 


the follow-up methods. Mr. Alcorn is convinced the 
books and methods are sound, and he is making prepara- 
tions to put them into complete practice this year. This 
is not saying, however, that the manuals have not already 
been useful; for the insight and experience the branch 
managers got in assembling the books and making the 
preliminary studies undoubtedly had a great amount to do 
with the increased volume. 

Here in brief is what L. D. Heaton, manager of the 


Small Town Yard 


yard in Van Horn, succeeded in doing last year. He 
called Mr. Alcorn one day, saying he had quoted prices 
on a large corn crib, but that the customer wanted to see 
Mr. Alcorn personally. This man is a prominent member 
of a church, and some time before Mr. Alcorn had given 
the church some old lumber to build a small shed at the 
parsonage. Apparently the prospect appreciated this 
courtesy and wanted Mr. Alcorn to have practical, first- 
hand knowledge of his appreciation. At least within ten 


minutes after Mr. Heaton and Mr. Alcorn reached his 
place they made the sale at the figures already quoted. 
[Turn to page 31] 


Mr. Heaton had already done the 
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before you order... 


Idaho White Pine, White Spruce, Ponderosa Pine, 
Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding 
and Shingles get all the facts about Winton's broad 
gauged service for retail lumber dealers, millwork 
manufacturers and industrial companies. 


Winton provides you with an efficient, dependable service that 
relieves you of all buying worries. You may order your needs, 
large or small, from Winton and dismiss the matter from your 
mind. Winton will do the rest. Just let us prove it! 





WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Company, Gibbs, Idaho: 


PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Ewauna Box Company, Klamath Falls 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, Manitoba, 


’ 
Oregon — Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Montana. 
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APPLY OR THE S068, 
PAINT OR VARTUSH 
RIGHT OVER JT, 


PAR-TOX is a new type toxic chem- 

ical wood preservative. It does with- 

out pressure treatment what ex- 

perience has demonstrated a wood 
preservative must do to give last- 

ing results ---i. e., it penetrates 
the fibre. 


Dipping or brushing does 
the job with PAR-TOX, 
which is odorless, col- 
orless and can be paint- 
ed over, stained enam- 
eled or varnished al- 
most immediately- 












PAR-TOX is unex- 

celled for sash treat- 
ment --- dipping at the 
mill or brushed on the job. 


Every millwork manufactur- 
er or jobber and every dealer 
owe it to themselves to get the 
facts about PAR-TOX 


Ira Parker & Sons Co. dates back 
75 years in paint, stain and wood 
treatment. Time has proved this 


Send today for 
company’s products reliable. 


free sample and 
literature describ- 
ing this revolu- 
tionary new wood 
preservative. 


Merely send your name and address 
for free sample and literature. Deal- 
ers should ask about our dealer pro- 
position 
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Experience Confirms 
the Superiority of 


Port Orford Cedar 


FOR 


Mine Shafts and Tunnel 
Timbers; Railroad Crossing 
Plank (which is about the 
toughest punishment given 
lumber anywhere); Ice Plants; 
Laundry Tubs, Trays and 
Floors; Sugar Plants; Chemical 
Industries; Paper Mills; Whart, 
Alley. Boat and Porch Deck- 
ing; Grandstand and Bleacher 
Seats. 


It will pay you to investi- 
gate the sales possibilities for 
such uses in your community. 
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sample so that you can 
make your own test. 
See the results. Be 
convinced! 


IRA PARKER & SONS 
COMPANY 
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Some Timely Topics That Should Engage the 
Attention of Lumbermen 


ERE AND THERE, all over the 

country, the legend of the slaying of 
the goose that lays the golden egg is being 
re-enacted, the executioner’s axe being 
labeled “excessive taxation.” And it ap- 
pears that the blade is swung with extra 
vigor, if not venom, where the lumber in- 
dustry is concerned. There is nothing 
new about this situation—except its in- 
creasing intensity under the ever swelling 
clamor for greater revenues—national, 
State, municipal, county and township. 
Taxing authorities have always looked 
with hungry eyes upon lumber enter- 
prises established in the domains over 
which they hold sway, and have divided 
the white and dark meat in a way doubt- 
less gratifying to themselves but often dis- 
astrous to the victim. But events some- 
times prove the danger, as well as the 
folly, of over-reaching. Communities that 
consider the gathering of excessive taxes 
something to be desired above the benefits 
of substantial local payrolls, sometimes 
have to face the dismaying prospect of 
curtailment or entire withdrawal of in- 
dustries upon which the common pros- 
perity rests. This week’s news tells of 
the possibility that two large lumber man- 
ufacturing concerns may have to seriously 
consider discontinuing operations and re- 
moving a substantial part of their busi- 
ness to a more friendly and co-operative 
location. This story, which appears on 
page 35, and the underlying conditions, 
should receive consideration of all who 
wish to see the burden of unjust taxation 
eased by sound economies and proper ad- 
ministration of tax matters. 


x* * * * 


HE STRONGEST argument that 
dealers can present to their farmer 
customers to induce them to repair, mod- 
ernize and otherwise improve their build- 
ings, especially those pertaining to the 
“farm factory” group, such as barns, gran- 
aries, silos, hog and poultry houses—and 
of course fences, although the last can 
hardly be termed structures—is not that of 
improving the appearance of the farm- 
stead, or even the economic motive of 
preventing further decay, but rather that 
of directly increasing the farmer’s reve- 
nues and profits, by enabling him to in- 
crease both the quantity and quality of his 
market products. To talk of increasing 
farm products may verge on heresy, in 
view of the national policy of restricting 
production; nevertheless, for the indi- 
vidual farmer, “more corn to feed more 
hogs ; more cows to give more milk ; more 
hens to lay more eggs” is his only path to 
progress and profits; coupled, of course, 
with improved quality, and therefore bet- 
ter prices. In thus emphasizing the util- 


ity buildings, the obvious fact that a 
very large proportion of farm homes 
also need repairs and modernization is 
not overlooked ; but in that field the divi- 
dends are paid in improved appearance, 
enhanced comfort, and increased pride of 
ownership, rather than in cold cash. But, 
the question is asked, “How is the aver- 
age farmer to finance the needed repairs 
and modernization?” An answer is found 
in the provisions for loans to farmers by 
local banks and other financing institu- 
tions under the insured-mortgage plan of 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
Contrary to the impressions of some, the 
farmer is in as good position to secure 
loans under the National Housing Act as 
is his urban brother, terms of payment be- 
ing arranged to conform with his seasonal 
sources of income. The subject is dis- 
cussed in considerable detail in an article 
printed on page 25 of this issue, which 
dealers will find well worth their attention. 
* * * * 


ORE GOOD retail merchandising 
ideas to the square foot were in- 
cubated at the annual convention of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
held in Minneapolis this week, than at any 
similar meeting in a long time, judging 
from reports sent in by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN editorial representative 
present at the sessions. The Northwest- 
ern always has placed great stress upon 
progressive, uptodate methods in the re- 
tail business, keeping up with changing 
conditions, but it would seem that this 
year it fairly outdid itself. Therefore, the 
report of the opening days’ proceedings, in 
this issue, is not so much a news story of 
routine convention proceedings as it is a 
seed-plot of suggestive ideas; in which it 
will pay the average dealer to dig, with 
strong probability of finding something 
that he can use advantageously. The re- 
tail editor strongly recommends careful 
perusal of this story. 
* * * * 


ND SPEAKING of merchandising 

suggests its inseparable twin — 
salesmanship. Many dealers seem to feel 
that those terms, and the attributes which 
they represent, apply only to large city 
yards, where things are done in a big way. 
They do apply there, of course; in fact, 
the bigger the business the more attention 
needs to be paid to merchandising and 
salesmanship, but the little fellow who 
fails to apply sound principles in these 
matters is headed for the reefs just as 
surely as is his big brother under same 
conditions. Some of the best examples of 
shrewd salesmanship, using the adjective 
in its best sense, that come to the attention 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN relate to 


small-town dealers. One such, of par- 
ticular interest, is rather “played up” on 
front page of this issue. The story shows 
how co-operation and personality proved 
the big factors in landing a desirable piece 
of business. The Iowa dealer concerned 
is one who is well known for his original 
and progressive methods. 

: es 6 6 


IGNIFICANT as a reflector of 
greatly improved conditions and a 
bright outlook is the fact that the winter 
showing at the American Furniture Mart, 
Chicago, this week, is the biggest and 
most largely attended ever held. Not only 
furniture factories, but railroads and other 
wood-using industries are increasing their 
purchases. This is true not only of hard- 
woods but of the softwoods used most 
generally in construction. Increased build- 
ing is reported in the news pages of this 
issue ; in fact, the entire picture opens up 
a vista of opportunity for effective pro- 
motion, through both co-operative effort 
and individual advertising—the former to 
stimulate and nourish the general demand, 
and the latter to insure the individual 
manufacturer or dealer of his legitimate 
share of the business. 
. =e @.s6 


EALERS PLANNING their finan- 
cial setup for the year, with a view 
to handling the larger stocks which im- 
proved business and agricultural condi- 
tions, including the steadily increasing vol- 
ume of building, would seem to warrant 
if not absolutely require ; and who are un- 
able to secure the necessary accommoda- 
tions from their local banks, may wish to 
investigate the possibilities for obtaining 
such loans direct from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks in their regions. While al- 
most everyone knows about the redis- 
counting facilities offered to commercial 
banks and other financing institutions by 
the Federal Reserve system, it is believed 
that many lumbermen and heads of other 
businesses do not know that under certain 
conditions they can obtain direct loans 
from the Federal Reserve Banks. A pri- 
mary consideration, of course, is that the 
applicant is deserving of such credit ; also, 
that he is unable to secure same from 
usual sources, which means, in most cases, 
his local bank. If the local banker is too 
timid to advance needed funds, for such 
period as may be required, and if the 
dealer can show that his business is in 
sound condition, warranting a loan, the 
prospect for getting such accommodation 
direct from his regional Federal Reserve 
Bank is first-class. Further information 
on this subject, which the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN feels to be of special interest 
at this time, may be found on page 21. 
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DIRECT LOANS 


21 


FOR WORKING CAPITAL, 
OPERATION, INVENTORIES 


by Federal Reserve Banks 


With the prospect of increased build- 
ing activity this year opening before them, 
material dealers doubtless will be stock- 
ing up more heavily during the coming 
months than has been the case for sev- 
eral years. This prospect, in turn, raises 
the question of adequate financing for the 
increased buying. While local banks as a 
rule are well supplied with funds and in 
position to properly care for the legiti- 
mate needs of their communities, there 
probably are many exceptions—cases 
where because of excessive caution on the 
banker’s part, or his disinclination to 
lend the amount, for period required, to 
enable the dealer to put in the augmented 
stocks that he feels he should carry in 
view of the improved conditions and 
larger demands, it becomes necessary for 
the dealer to turn to another source. Deal- 
ers so situated, as well as firms engaged 
in the manufacturing and wholesaling di- 
visions of the lumber industry, therefore 
may be interested in investigating the 
possibilities for securing loans direct from 
the Federal Reserve banks. 


We refer specifically to the provisions 
made for direct loans by Federal Reserve 
Banks to established industrial or com- 
mercial businesses—as distinguished from 
the rediscounting of commercial paper by 
these Federal institutions, for banking 
and financing institutions, with which lat- 
ter aspect the public is more generally 
familiar than it is with the provisions 
for direct loans to individual business 
concerns. 


Provisions for Direct Loans 


The provisions governing direct loans 
are clearly set forth in Regulation S of 
the Federal Reserve Board, approved 
June 26, 1934, pertaining to “loans, dis- 
counts, purchases and commitments by 
Federal Reserve Banks to provide work- 
ing capital for established industrial or 
commercial businesses” under the provi- 
sions of Section 13-B of the Federal Re- 
serve Act as amended by the Act of June 
19, 1934. 

In an explanatory foreword to Regu- 
lation S, set forth in a special bulletin, 
the Federal Reserve Board says: 


“Recognizing the need of many small 
and medium-sized industrial and commer- 
cial businesses for additional working 
capital to enable them to continue or re- 
sume normal operations and to maintain 
employment or provide additional em- 
ployment, Congress has granted the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks very broad powers to 
enable them to provide such working 
capital, either through the medium of 


other banks, trust companies and other 
financing institutions, or, in exceptional 


circumstances, directly to such commer- 


cial and industrial businesses.” 


The term “working capital” means that 
such loans may be used in whole or in 
part for the purchase of either raw mate- 
rial for remanufacture or for finished 
products for the retailer’s inventory; or 
for any other legitimate purpose con- 
nected with the conducting of an estab- 
lished business—except that such funds 
may not be applied to the payment of 
debts or obligations incurred prior to the 
making of the- loan. 


Inflexible Definitions Avoided 


The Federal Reserve Board has pur- 
posely avoided hard-and-fast technical 
definitions of the terms “working capital,” 
and “established commercial and indus- 
trial businesses,’ preferring that these 
terms be given a certain degree of flexi- 
bility at discretion of the regional Federal 
Reserve Bank handling any particular 
application. 

Attention is called to the particular sec- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended by Act of June 19, 1934, desig- 
nated as Section 13-B, which reads in 
part as follows: 


“In exceptional circumstances, when it 
appears to the satisfaction of a Federal 
Reserve Bank that an established indus- 
trial or commercial business located in its 
district is unable to obtain requisite finan- 
cial assistance on a reasonable basis from 
the usual sources, the Federal Reserve 
Bank, pursuant to authority granted by 
the Federal Reserve Board, may make 
loans to, or purchase obligations of, such 
business, or may make commitments with 
respect thereto, on a reasonable and sound 
basis, for the purpose of providing it with 


working capital, but no obligation shall — 


be acquired or commitment made here- 
under with a maturity exceeding five 
years.” 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
is authority for the statement that most 
of the “working capital” loans thus far 
made by the Federal Reserve Bank have 
been made direct to borrowers. “Any 
established industrial or commercial busi- 
ness in need of additional working capital 
which it can not obtain from local financ- 
ing institutions, and to which a loan can 
be made on a sound and reasonable basis, 
is eligible for a direct loan from the 
Federal Reserve Bank,” says an official 
publication of the Chicago institution. 

The authority quoted further states that 
there is no discrimination by Federal Re- 


serve Banks against small borrowers. “On 
the contrary,” it says, “the amendment 
was intended particularly for the benefit 
of small industries, and in line with that 
intention, the Federal Reserve system has 
encouraged loans to small enterprises. 
Loans as low as $300 have been approved 
by the Federal Reserve Bank.” 

It is further pointed out that in making 
these direct loans the Federal Reserve 
Banks are not in competition with local 
member banks, inasmuch as the provi- 
sions that loans may be made direct to 
industrial and commercial businesses 
authorizes such loans to be made only “in 
exceptional circumstances” and when the 
borrower “is unable to secure requisite 
financial assistance on a reasonable basis 
from the usual sources.” It evidently was 
the intent of Congress that no business 
in need of working capital, and warranted 
in getting it, should be left without other 
recourse if local banks and financing in- 
stitutions proved unwilling or unable to 
grant the desired credit. 

These direct loans may be made to run 
for any length of time not exceeding five 
years, and payment may be made upon a 
serial or installment basis. The rate of 
interest is 6 percent per annum. Sum- 
marizing the other major considerations 
governing such loans is the following 
statement of the Federal Reserve Board: 


Chief Requisites for Loans 


“In making any loans to, or purchasing 
the obligations of, any established indus- 
trial or commercial business, or in making 
any commitment with respect to such a 
loan or purchase, the Federal Reserve 
Bank shall ascertain to its satisfaction: 


(1) That the circumstances are excep- 
tional. 

(2) That the obligor upon the obliga- 
tion to be purchased or to evidence such 
loan is an established industrial or com- 
mercial business located in its district. 

(3) That the proceeds of such loans or 
purchase are to be used to provide work- 
ing capital for such business. 

(4) That such obligor is unable to ob- 
tain requisite financial assistance on a rea- 
sonable basis from the usual sources. 

(5) That the financial condition and 
credit standing of the obligor and endors- 
ers, if any, upon such obligations, and 
the value of the security offered, if any, 
justifies the granting of such accommo- 
dations on a reasonable and sound basis. 

The foregoing discussion seeks pri- 
marily to emphasize the provisions under 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Lumber Industry Began Recovery in 1935 


The lumber industry has ended another momentous year, 
in which its sales volume made notable increase, with appre- 
ciable gains in the strength of its statistical position, and high 
hopes for 1936. From the 1934 total of 15% billion feet, pro- 
duction in 1934 rose to 17% billion; and that the bulk of the 
increased output went into consumption, or distributers’ stocks, 
is shown by the reduction of mill stocks of both softwoods and 
hardwoods during the year. The abandonment of the NRA 
Lumber Code created doubts for a while as to the industry’s 
ability to maintain its price structure, but it was enabled to 
do so by a rising tide of consumption, in the face of which the 
larger producers éxercised commendable restraint in maintain- 
ing a balance between sales and output. Mi§£ll stocks, during 
the first half of 1935, were reduced by 750 million feet, but 250 
million feet of this reduction was lost during the third quarter 
and in the last quarter of the year there was a further gain 
in holdings of the mills, because of their optimism in regard 
to further expansion in 1936. 


BUILDING VOLUME SWELLED BY FHA CAMPAIGN 


The industry owes the bulk of its 1935 gains to increase in 
building, which normally absorbs about 60 percent of its prod- 
uct; city building increased to about 2% times the 1934 total, 
and, by reason of the enlargement of farm income through op- 
eration of the AAA, there was a corresponding gain in rural 
consumption. Industrial consumption of both softwoods and 
hardwoods also increased markedly, there having been gains 
in purchases by railroads and box makers, furniture and auto- 
mobile plants; and heavy construction projects financed by the 
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Federal Government also took large footages. In the main, 
however, the industry owed its increased welfare to stimula- 
tion of home building by the FHA campaigns and to Federal 
mortgage insurance that released bank funds. 


IMPORTANT RAIL RATE REDUCTIONS EFFECTED 


An event of major importance for lumber was the reduction 
of freight rates from the West Coast and Inland Empire, ef- 
fective Aug. 24. It was made rather late in the year to permit 
these mills to reap full benefit in what was formerly back-haul 
territory; and its effects in disturbing rate relationships be- 
tween consuming regions, considerable for a few months, were 
largely offset by corresponding reductions Nov. 25 in South- 
west and Dec. 12 in Southeast rates—while reductions from 
the Appalachians, the Carolinas and the North are granted or 
pending. But, making the situation more complicated, the 
eastern roads are considering downward revisions of back-haul 
rates; and reductions of the intercoastal rate are proposed by 
a new steamship line. Water carriers and trucks had diverted a 
tremendous tonnage from the rails, and made necessary such 
lower rates, and while regulatory measures should relieve the 
roads of the sharpness of truck competition, the probable early 
appearance of low-cost Diesels on the highways may cause them 
new and greater difficulties. 


FOREIGN LUMBER MARKETS STILL UNRECEPTIVE 


Into the field of foreign trade in lumber there has been intro- 
duced a new factor, with the signing of an export-restriction 
agreement by the leading timber producing countries; but as 
Canada and the United States have-not joined in it—some 
Canadian interests in fact seeing in such restriction an oppor- 
tunity to increase their own foreign markets—there may be 
justifiable doubts as to whether such agreement can be main- 
tained. American lumber continues to be closed out of British 
Empire markets by reciprocal treaties—there was vigorous criti- 
cism by the domestic industry, at the time of the reduction of 
the American tariff, of such exclusion. And Canada has con- 
tinued to gain in other sections of the foreign market, at the 
expense especially of Washington-Oregon shippers. Purchases 
by countries other than members of the British Empire, that 
formerly were large importers, remain at low ebb, Japan, Italy, 
Germany, Spain and Brazil finding it nearly impossible to 
secure exchange to pay for these, while the important Chinese 
market is in chaotic condition because of Japanese political and 
economic penetration. United States exports in the early part 
of the year showed an encouraging lead over 1934, but the 
loss during the West Coast strike and in the latter part of the 
year resulted in a total about 2 percent above 1934. 


STATISTICS OF THREE REGIONS ARE CHARTED 


The three accompanying charts, which have been prepared 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, depict the 
course of production, shipments and orders, and weekly status 
of unfilled orders and stocks, principally of the larger mills, in 
the southern pine, Pacific Northwest and western pine regions. 
The National association points out that because the graphs are 
based on reports of identical plants, they magnify the total 
industry gains of 1935 over 1934, for in 1935 many mills were 
idle that had been active under the Lumber Code, and the 
reduction of output from this cause should be offset against 
the gains shown for identical mills. Similarly, the identical 
mill reports for the first half of 1935 cover a larger number 
of mills than those for the second half—especially on the West 
Coast; therefore gains made during the second half of the 
year are minimized. Total production for 1935 is shown as 
25 percent larger than in 1934, but, with allowances for mills 
idle in 1935, is estimated at only 4 percent greater. Shipments 
on the basis of the weekly figures, were 29 percent larger than 
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--Faces Serious Problems With Optimism 


in 1934; and for the year the reduction in mill stocks amounted 
to perhaps 5 percent. 


A hardwood graph is usually included in this annual review, 
but with dissolution of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
southern reports ceased in September; and the new reports 
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from the Hardwood Producers are not on a comparable basis. 
As the South accounts for about 80 percent of the total hard- 
wood production, no satisfactory figures on this branch of the 
industry can be presented. 


Southern pine orders and shipments kept steadily ahead 
of production, though production was increasing steadily 
throughout the year, for the first part of the year, but probably 
because of the competition from western woods moving on re- 
duced rates, barely managed to keep even with production 
in the second part of the year. Gross stocks declined steadily 
until the last quarter of the year, but even with the increase 
in that period they were much lower at the end of the year 
than at its beginning. 


West Coast production was heavily curtailed during the 
summers of both 1934 and 1935 by longshoremen’s or mill 
workers’ strikes; in the first four months of 1935 it had kept 
about even with the 1934, and after the strike quickly rose 
above the first of the year level and showed only a slight taper- 
ing off as the year closed. During the last five months of the 
year, order footage showed a steady gain, and shipments failed 
to keep pace with the bookings and exceeded output May to 
September, so that at the year end the mills had larger files of 
unfilled orders than in August immediately following the strike, 
and stock well below first-of-year level. 


Western pine output in 1935 made a good deal larger sea- 


sonal gain than in 1934, exceeding 1934 considerably in all ex- 
cept the first two months. Orders and shipments were much 
above the 1934 level practically throughout the year, but from 
June on failed to keep pace with the production, so that there 
was a decline in files of unfilled orders and an increase in 
stocks. These, however, do not consist of the building items, 
which have moved well on the lower transcontinental rates, but 
predominantly of the lower grades. 


WORKING TOWARD ORDERLY DISTRIBUTION 


That its sales effort may be orderly and result in good to 
all branches of the industry, these have approached the point 
of agreement on policies governing distribution. LLumbermen 
therefore can hope that the larger sales volume counted on for 
1936 will result in more reasonable margins of profit. Such 
attempts at orderly distribution have traditionally been nega- 
tived by an influx of small-mill lumber just as soon as prices 
reached a level that permitted inefficient and high-cost pro- 
ducers to realize day wages. But the modern small mill— 
flexible and capable of turning out well manufactured lumber 
and of kiln drying it—is assuming a new and more prominent 
place in the industry picture, and more precise and efficient 
machinery is being evolved for it. The small mill of the future, 
therefore, will not be like that of the past—rather its flexibility 
will permit it to operate according to demand and thus help 
maintain market stability. 


MORE INTENSIVE MERCHANDISING IN PROSPECT 


Little actual progress was made toward improving the mer- 
chandising of the industry’s product in 1935, for post-Code 
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problems of production and price and distribution kept its 
leaders busily engaged. For the creating of demand, much 
reliance was placed on the Federal Government’s housing cam- 
paign, its financial aid to the farmers, its heavy construction 
projects, and its efforts to stimulate rehabilitation of indus- 
trial plant through loans. Threats of competition from other 
building materials are not being taken so seriously as they 
were when plans for factory-built houses of metal and com- 
binations of other material were first broached; more progress 
seems to have been made in devising a lower-cost pre-fabricated 
wooden residence. And advances continue to be made in the 
further refinement of lumber and its products, recently through 
the application of preservative chemical treatments chiefly, 
with metal connectors playing an increasingly important part in 
the heavy construction field. Much work was done in con- 
tacting Federal agencies to secure fair consideration for wood 
and in preparing specifications that would assure satisfactory 
results and retention or expansion of outlets controlled by them. 
Progress was made in having various such agencies or other 
large buyers standardize their specifications to call for grade- 
marked lumber. To assure the continuation in full of the 
favorable influence of the Federal housing campaign, the in- 
dustry is strongly supporting a move to have Title I of the 
FHA extended beyond its present expiration date. But there 
are abundant evidences of a healthy revival of the industry’s 
own merchandising efforts, in the announcements by manu- 
facturers of extensions of their sales organizations, and notable 
expansion in their group advertising—through sales literature, 
displays and periodical and trade paper mediums; while from 
the retail sales front comes an increasing flood of announce- 
ments of store modernizing and improvement of sales facilities. 
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PROBLEMS AHEAD OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Two year-end developments that have made many doubtful 
of the outlook are, first, the reduction in the tariff; and second, 
the collapse of AAA, Jan. 7, by reason of an adverse Supreme 
Court ruling. As to the effect of the latter, it can be said that 
the Administration and Congress give every assurance that 
some means will be adopted to maintain farm buying power, 
and therefore the increased volume of consumption on the 
farms, from which the lumber industry has so greatly benefited 
in 1935. Tariff reduction has aroused considerable apprehen- 
sion, somewhat mitigated by actual or potential quota restric- 
tions. Import of western fir or hemlock is limited to 250 
million feet, and of red cedar shingles may be limited to 25 
percent domestic production; but there is no limit on import 
of other species from Canada or other foreign countries at the 
$2 rate, nor apparently on that of shingles other than red 
cedars. To reduce the disturbing effect of imports, the lumber 
industry is endeavoring to have monthly quotas established, 
and to compel the use, in the case of Canada, of Canadian 
vessels and not cut-rate foreign “tramps” in the intercoastal 
trade; lumber from British Columbia will reach California 
and Atlantic coast, and eastern Canadian lumber will be shipped 
by coastwise schooners to North Atlantic and perhaps by 
steamer to Great Lake ports. 


There is an undercurrent of uneasiness in regard to pro- 
posals looking toward more far-reaching Federal control over 
production, partly by means of Federal acquisition of timber 
stands; but the industry can see no reason to take seriously 
the movement for a revival of the discredited NRA system of 
industry control on any basis. 
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DEALER, THE FARMER AND FHA 


Modernized Farm Buildings Make Business For 


the Dealer and Increase the Farmer’s Income. 


Insured modernization credit loans 
now approximate $1,000,000 a month. 
About as much more in uninsured funds 
is being spent to repair, improve and 
modernize farm homes, barns and other 
service buildings. Lumber dealers, ac- 
cordingly, will find trade opportunities 
in rural districts greatly improved during 
the coming year. 

Representatives of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration report that farmers 
are improving their properties under the 
stimulus of improved income, favorable 
outlook for continued good markets and 
the availability of modernization credit 
funds which can be repaid out of crop re- 
turns over a period up to five years. 
Considerable headway is being made in 
restoring to normal condition farm prop- 
erties which had been unavoidably neg- 
lected during the past five years. 

Besides improving existing structures, 
additions are being made to homes, barns 
and service buildings. Higher prices for 
eggs, milk, poultry, livestock and grains 
have resulted in farmers putting their 
equipment in shape to handle bigger 
flocks and herds and to make for more 
efficient production. In other instances, 
especially dairying, facilities are being re- 
built and new barns and milk houses 
erected to comply with sanitation regula- 
tions, thus saving markets or making new 
and better ones. 


Here Is the Prospective Market 


A good idea of the prospective lumber 
and building material market in rural 
areas is given in a breakdown of the rec- 
ords of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. This shows the following ten build- 
ing activities to be the most popular on 
farms: 1, roofing; 2, repairs to service 
buildings ; 3, painting ; 4, fences; 5, floor- 
ing ; 6, home modernization ; 7, additional 
rooms ; 8, kitchen improvements ; 9, addi- 
tional service buildings; 10, foundations. 

Farmers do most of their own work, so 
practically all of the borrowed money is 
spent for lumber and building materials. 

Insured modernization loans to farm- 
ers are averaging slightly in excess of 
$400, although under the provisions of 
the National Housing Act as much as 
$2,000 may be borrowed by individuals 
for as long as five years. They may be 
repaid in installments, monthly, season- 
ally or annually from the sale of crops, 
depending upon the arrangements made 
with the bank or other private lending 
institution extending the credit. Tenants 
as well as landowners are eligible to bor- 
row, provided the purpose for which the 
money is spent is eligible. The Federal 
Housing Administration itself lends no 
money, but insures the lending agency 





against loss up to 20 percent of all such 
loans. 

Although there is a big market for 
lumber and building materials in the rural 
districts, obtaining orders is a job of sell- 
ing and counselling farmers. Lumber 
dealers will find surveys of trade terri- 
tories a source of sales leads. They also 
will find the modernization credit plan a 
good method for clinching orders. 


Tell Them Then Sell Them 


The need for this educational work is 
quite obvious, according to representa- 
tives of the FHA. They tell of many in- 
stances where farmers were delaying 
needed improvements due to the lack of 
cash. When the modernization credit 
plan was explained, the chance to repay 
the note out of income, they got the 
money and began work immediately. 

Such a case was that of John Sheridan, 
West Liberty, Ill. He determined to 
get rid of dairy cattle because of the low 
price of milk and start conditioning beef 
cattle and lambs for the market. He had 
to postpone the change because he didn’t 
have sufficient barn space to shelter both 
the lambs and beef cattle. He said: 

While listening to the radio one evening I 
heard a speaker mention the Federal Housing 
Administration and its efforts to help farmers 
repair their buildings and to put up any new 
ones they needed. I learned that modernization 
credit, insured by the Government, could be ob- 
tained from our banker. I asked my banker 
about it. He supplied the information and, inci- 
dentally, the money. So we built the barn 
when we had the time and it was ready for 
fall and winter feeding. Surplus grain brought 
enough to repay the note long before maturity. 


Improvement Soon Pays for Itself 


E. W. Miller, poultry producer of 
Horseheads, N. Y., like other farmers, 
reduced the size of his flock when egg 
and poultry prices began to decline two 
years ago. When the market showed evi- 
dence that a bright future could be ex- 
pected, he began planning to increase his 
flock. This expansion called for doubling 
the size of his 20x20 foot poultry house, 
a situation he couldn’t quite meet with 
his cash on hand. In town one after- 
noon Mr. Miller saw a Better Housing 
sign in the office of the lumber dealer. 
Upon inquiring, he learned of the mod- 
ernization credit plan and how he could 
obtain the needed lumber and pay for it 
with his egg money. Today the Miller 
poultry house, of the Cornell type, meas- 
ures 20x40 feet, ample room for his flock 
of leghorns which now numbers 400 
birds. Mr. Miller said: 

Egg prices are considerably higher than a 
year ago. With a high producing strain in my 
flock, it won’t take me long to make back what 
it cost to enlarge the poultry house. The cost 


of construction was greatly reduced by my do- 
ing practically all of the work. 

When milk prices went to 5 cents a 
quart and the Des Moines (Iowa) re- 
tailers offered to make farm pickups, Mrs. 
Bessie V. Staver, of Urbandale, wanted 
a herd of ten cows instead of seven. Her 
small barn was crowded to the limit and 
she had no cash to build an addition. 
Looking through her favorite farm maga- 
zine, Mrs. Staver read an article about 
the modernization credit plan of the 
FHA. A banker supplied the details and 
the money. In less than a week an addi- 
tion to the barn was under construction. 
The well was also deepened to provide 
water for the larger herd and a pressure 
tank installed. 


Extended Payments No Hardship 


A similar situation confronted Leroy 
Cooley, Salida, Calif. He built a three- 
room house on his 20-acre vegetable and 
fruit farm, thinking that within a few 
years he would have the place paid for 
and then enlarge and improve his home 
into a modern dwelling. Said Mr. 
Cooley : 

We began figuring on a room at a time. 
However, when we got around to laying out 
the addition. we found it didn’t work out so 
well. It had to be done all at one time to get 
what we wanted, but we didn’t have the neces- 
sary funds. Then the newspapers began carry- 
ing articles about the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and its modernization credit plan. It 
looked to be just the thing we needed. Now we 
have a five-room home, laid out in good order, 
equipped with all modern conveniences and com- 
forts. The expense will be no hardship over 
five years, 

The avenues through which farmers 
have heard of the modernization credit 
plan are many. Anything which causes 
farmers to want to repair or remodel 
their buildings can be used to good ad- 
vantage—better markets, for instance. 

Illustrating this point is the experience 
of Elza Harroun, Longmont, Colo. He 
discovered that Denver was a much bet- 
ter market for milk than Fort Lupton, 
to which he had been sending his milk. 
He also learned that his barn would have 
to pass inspection by Denver health au- 
thorities. This was a stumper, because 
the building was badly in need of repair. 
However, he obtained a modernization 
loan, with which he built a new barn. 
The monthly check for his milk was 
enough larger to take care of the note 
in less than a year. 

Examples of this kind are not excep- 
tional. Interviews with farmers reveal 
that in almost every instance improve- 
ments to barns and service buildings have 
improved income; while modernization 
of homes is paying dividends in happi- 
ness and better living standards. 
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We've mentioned a couple of times— 
haven’t we?—that this current circuit 
was fixed up to give us the chance to 
go and see our good friends in the 
small-town yards. But incidentally we 
stubbed the car on a few larger places 
and stopped off for luck. It was rather 
fun to compare stocks and equipment 
and methods. 

There are some differences, of 
course; but they’re not so strenuous 
after all. You have to hunt up the real 
specialists, the men who serve indus- 
trial buyers or coal mines or oil fields, 
to find the unique stocks and the un- 
familiar policies. The big-town dealer 
and the village merchant have much in 
common. Naturally the lumberman in 
the county metropolis has a wider 
variety of customers. He deals with 
farmers; but he also deals with the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker or the modern equivalents of 
these craftsmen. He has lawyers and 
dentists and insurance agents on his 
lists. He knows not only about milk 
rooms and fences, but also about living 
rooms where bridge is played more 
often than socks are darned—and his 
lady customers are fussier about archi- 
tectural niceties. He usually has more 
accounts to service, and he’s likely to 
have more typewriters, bookkeeping 
and adding machines and office files. 
He may go in more extensively for 
sales rooms and devices for displaying 
goods. This isn’t a sure bet; for some 


of the large places run little to me- 
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A handsome new office front 

on a veteran warehouse—an in- 

teresting object lesson to cus- 
tomers 





chanical aids, and we've seen village 
yards well equipped with office ma- 
chines and sales displays and some 
with amazingly large and _ varied 
stocks of lumber. 

But when these allowances are made, 
the differences between big-town and 
small-town yards are not so startling. 
The most important equipment, as 
most of us will agree, is customers. 
There’s this matter of farmers. If a 
county-seat town is surrounded by an 
important farm trade area, as it usually 
is, the dealer has to know the same 
things that are known to his fellow 
merchant in a neighboring village. No 
matter whether they trade in the 
county metropolis or in Huckleberry 
Corners, these farmer buyers get up 
just as early in the morning, think the 
same things about the weather, the 
AAA and the bankers, and buy about 
the same kind and quantity of ma- 
terials and for about the same reasons. 
They have the same worries about get- 
ting hold of money and about spend- 
ing it to good purpose. They’re no 
less and no more ready to be guided 
in their buying; and they’re as sensi- 
tive over being talked down to, and as 
suspicious of strong-arm methods. The 
dealer who gets their confidence has 
to be patient with their transparent and 
blunt efforts to get a price cut, and he 
has to put up a convincing effort to 
see things from their points of view. 

We met a county-seat dealer who 
has a sizable farm trade, and who also 
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REALM OF THE 


Big Towns and Small Have 
Much in Common 


has the reputation of being able to sell 
better grades of lumber. In earlier 
years, when more farm houses were 
built, he managed to sell if not larger 
at least more comfortable and better 
designed homes; and in the last few 
years he’s succeeded in persuading a 
good many farmers to remodel kitch- 
ens, put more windows in living rooms, 
add running water and lay cement 
walks. We asked him how he did this. 


The Farmer's Point of View 


“T don’t know that I have such won- 
derful luck,” he said; “and if there’s 
any secret, I don’t believe I know what 
it is. Maybe I come at them a little 
different. Last fall somebody told me 
John Wilson and his wife had been 
looking at a sideboard which they 
didn’t buy. I watched for John and 
got him and Mrs. Wilson to come to 
the office, where I showed them some 
built-in units. I explained how they 
could be set into the wall to save 
space, and tied in with matching trim 
so they became part of the room—and 
all that stuff. Anyway, I sold a dresser 
and sent out a carpenter with real skill 
in installation. I got them to enamel 
the dark old woodwork, and went with 
them to look at wallpaper. At no great 
cost we transformed the dining room; 
and we went on to the kitchen and 
installed some units there. As nearly 
as I can make out, the furniture man 
was rather snooty; made them think 
he considered they were living like a 
lot of bums and ought to give him a 
free hand to refurnish their old dump 
and make it fit for human habitation. 
Probably not that crude, you under- 
stand ; but anyway it didn’t work. 

“At least I don’t make that mistake. 
I go at these farmers with a genuine 
respect; and I assume they know in 
general what they want, are able to 
recognize good ideas and good articles, 
and, from a man who proves his in- 
terest and goodwill and respect, are 
willing to accept help in creating the 
results they have in mind. Anyway 
the Wilsons seem right happy over 
their improvements. They didn’t spend 
more than they could afford, and are 
rather planning on a hardwood floor 
and some additional windows for the 
living room in the spring. 

“Mavbe if I were really smart, like 
the fast workers you read about, I 
could go out and create sales on a 
cold trail. But my luck at that hasn’t 
been the best. When I try it I usually 
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get the prospects to thinking my pock- 
ets are full of burglar tools, and that 
if they don’t get rid of me in a hurry, 
it’s going to be too bad for them. So 
I start where they are, with the ideas 
they have. When I have a fair idea of 
how they’re fixed, what they want and 
what would really suit them, I can 
sometimes expand the sale and show 
them that something a little different 
and a little better than they have in 
mind would really please them. I’ve 
even been known to sell less than I 
could, when less would suit their pur- 
poses; but that’s kind of hard on me, 
of course. 

“Some of the boys do say I have luck 
with high-grade stock. But I’ve never 
been any rip-snorting evangelist about 
high quality; at least not out loud. 
One of my neighbors—who is, or was, 
a clothing merchant — just wouldn’t 
handle cheap goods. He knew the ex- 
tra charge for good clothes was an 
economy in the end. But people were 
trying to get by, during the hard times, 
with as little money spending as they 
could. And when they:got wise to the 
fact that his prices were all pretty high, 
they quit going to his store. He didn’t 
have a chance to explain his ideas of 
the economy of buying good materials. 
He wouldn’t meet his customers at the 
point where they wanted to start. 
Well, he’s not in business any more. 


Starting Where the Customer Is 


“IT carry cheap lumber. I’ve sold 
some of it; for it fits in with certain 
purposes. But usually I’ve just carried 
enough so I’d have a common starting 
point with the customers. A little 
honest figuring about costs and prob- 
able length of service has often turned 
part of the trade to better stock. And 
without being too emphatic about it, 
I’ve always made it rather plain that 
cheap lumber in the wrong place is 
cheap in service as well as in price. 
Anyway I’ve found that I had to start 
at the place where the customers were. 
If they’re not in a good place, maybe 
without being too rough I can move 
them over to a more mutually satisfac- 
tory place. But I can’t go farther than 
they'll go. That’s especially true of a 
farmer. Push him too hard, and he’ll 
get suspicious; and then all bets are 
called off.” 

While our friend spoke especially of 
farm houses, we happen to know that 
he’s had the same experience with 
barns and fences. He’s given advice 
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There Are Variants in Stock and Equipment 
But the Customers Are the Important Fac- 
tors --A Lineyard That Handles Plumbing 


One of the ware- 

houses of Bass & 

Co. (Inc.), Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. 





about rearranging barn lots and fields; 
for the purpose of making the handling 
of stock easier, fencing the farms with 
the minimum rods of fence, and mak- 
ing crop rotation a little more exact. 
If fields are of unequal size, some are 
going to be over-cropped, while others 
don’t pull their weight. This happens 
to be a dealer in a county-seat town of 
six or seven thousand people. But 
we've heard essentially the same 
stories of practical advice and careful 
pushing of quality goods in little towns 
that are hardly more than wide places 
in the road. There’s a good deal of 
difference between the farm buildings 
in the corn country of Illinois and those 
in the tobacco country of Tennessee; 
but human nature isn’t so different. 
Dealers have different lines of tech- 
nical information; but attitudes are 
about the same. 

In Hopkinsville, Ky., we stopped off 
again to call on Bass & Co. (Inc.) Un- 
fortunately for us, O. L. Bass and 
Henry Bass were both away that day. 
This company has a line of yards in 
this part of the country; some in big 
towns, some in small. It follows the 
general theory that, whatever.the size 
of the town, it’s a good idea to see that 
the building service is rather complete. 
No doubt the presence of efficient mer- 
chants, already offering high-grade 
service, influences the extent of side- 
lines. But in all its yards, at least all 
we've visited, the company seems to 
specialize in plumbing and heating. In 
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Bowling Green, for instance, it has a 
downtown store with a most extraor- 
dinary display of bathroom fixtures. In 
the brilliantly lighted showroom there 
are shallow stalls, set at an angle along 
one sidewall so that they can be seen 
through the front window from the 
street. Each is a complete bathroom. 
In the head office at Hopkinsville there 
is a large floor display of plumbing and 
heating equipment. 

The company makes a point of 
carrying a large and diverse stock of 
lumber; but the surplus, and many of 
the specialties, are carried in the big 
warehouses in Hopkinsville. A tele- 
phone call from any yard in the line 
which happens not to have any par- 
ticular item in stock will bring the 
needed stock by truck in two or three 
hours. This concentration at the head 
yard helps to reduce investment with- 
out reducing full service; and, since 
truck shipments are going out to the 
branch yards regularly, a special item, 
even if it is small in bulk, can usually 
be combined with a regular shipment 
so that the truck carries a full load. 

Another evidence of the complete- 
ness of service is the presence of a 
Federal building and loan in the Hop- 
kinsville office. This Hopkinsville 
plant is a big place, with many ware- 
houses. Mr. Bass built his business on 


the basis of active salesmanship; and 
this led, first, to the carrying of full 
stocks of lumber and, second, to these 
collateral lines, such as plumbing and 
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heating, which rounded out his sales 
service. 

Our friend C. E. Goodrum, of the 
Ambrose Lumber Co., Hopkinsville, 
tells us that farmers definitely have 
more money and have been spending a 
reasonable portion of it for building 
materials. New buildings have been 
going up both in Hopkinsville—which 
is a place of considerable size, the big 
trading center for this area—and also 
in the country. This is tobacco area; 
producng both Burley and the so called 
“dark fired” tobacco, the latter for 
making into snuff. As we drove along 
the highway through the mist and 
gray, we saw many large barnlike 
buildings with a film of wood smoke 
seeping out through the roofs. The 
first of these gave us a start, and we 
were all for turning in an alarm. But 
it is evidence of the process of curing 
the tobacco. C. T. Brandon, of the 
Springfield Lumber Co., also known as 
Pike & Woolford, of Springfield, Tenn., 
had a leaf of this dark tobacco on his 
desk. It had the fragrance of a hick- 
ory-cured ham. We asked him if it 
was made into chewing tobacco. “No, 
Sir,” he said. “I reckon it would take 
a mighty good man to chew this to- 
bacco.” Farmers were bringing to- 
bacco, big loads of it tied into “hands,” 
to the warehouses for the winter mar- 
ket which has since been held. There 
it is sold at auction. Mr. Goodrum 
told us that all departments of his 
business had improved, and that paint 
had been an especially active line. 


Selling in the South 


Springfield, Tenn., mentioned above, 
is another county-seat town that is a 
local metropolis. Dealers there tell us 
that, while trade must still improve to 
get back to normal, it is so much bet- 
ter than in 1934 that it seems like a 
new world. The Springfield Lumber 
Co. operates a sawmill among other 
things, and also handles all kinds of 
building materials. Mr. Brandon is a 
genial, humorous person whom we sus- 
pect of being a natural salesman. Cer- 
tainly one has to have much special 
knowledge of Tennessee habits to be 
a good salesman. These southerners 
are about the friendliest and kindliest 
persons in the world; and they will not 
be hurried in making their purchases. 
The crisp, abrupt methods of the 
North which come instantly to the 
point, snap through and finish the busi- 
ness like the information desk at a big 
railroad terminal, would be a disaster 
down here. Mr. Brandon tells us that 
while Springfield is a sizable place and 
has some industries, it really depends 
upon tobacco for its prosperity. The 
yield of 1935 was fairly large and the 
prices promised to be good; so the area 
expects to see a considerable amount 
of building done in the coming months. 


The Dozier Lumber Co. has a big 
and well-kept plant and evidently cares 
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for a large trade. W. V. Dozier told 
us his chief concern was the coming 
of shaky building finances. From his 
knowledge of the people he has con- 
cluded that cautious financing is best, 
for the customer as well as for the 
dealer. Too heavy a burden of debt, 
with the natural variants of tobacco 
yield and prices, rather stacks the cards 
against the owner. He himself has 
financed a good many houses, picking 
his risks and advancing about 50 per- 
cent in loans. But there has been a 
new method introduced which helps 
the customer to buy a lot and then to 
put up a house; often costing more 
than he could afford, even if he had a 
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considerable equity in the property. 
This, Mr. Dozier fears, will disorganize 
the real estate market. 

In an earlier article we mentioned H. 
E. Carter, of the Carter Lumber Co.; 
a good salesman and a big plant. Mr. 
Carter also mentioned the big improve- 
ment in business. “Some people here,” 
he said, “were starving. They could 
buy nothing. Salesmanship was im- 
possible under such conditions. But 
things are very much better. We’re 
making sales, and the coming year 
should be good in our business. Spring- 
field is a first-rate town and, given a 
reasonable chance, always yields trade. 
It has that chance now.” 


Yard Becomes “Society” Center 


Bridge parties are the unique means 
which helped to make the yard and store 
of the Indiana Lumber & Mfg. Co., 
South Bend, Ind., famous throughout 
the city. Situated as it is far outside the 
main business district, few women would 
ever enter the establishment, nor even 
hear of it, except for the lumber com- 
pany’s “society department.” As it is, 
twice a week the lumber company en- 
tertains, its guests numbering some fifty 





or sixty each time. Reservations are 
made several weeks in advance. The 
plan enables the lumber company to show 
its store stock of unpainted furniture, 
made in its own mill; and its model 
kitchen, equipped with cabinets of its own 
manufacture, and the electrical appliances 
which are carried in stock. 

A. F. Reasor, head of the lumber con- 
cern, conceived the idea of bridge parties 
when he saw how few women came in 
to inspect the products the mill out back 
was making. So he built the model 
kitchen in the basement, and besides, pre- 
pared window displays especially attrac- 
tive to women. 

Then a skilled woman was employed 
as demonstrator and hostess during the 
parties, and as solicitor for business on 
other days. It was she who first an- 
nounced in person to club and society 
women that the wonderful room in the 
lumber store basement was available for 
their bridge parties, and that the com- 


pany would provide the cards, the prizes, 
and the refreshments. The only stipula- 
tion was that they must devote a little 
while at the beginning of each event to 
hearing a lesson on practical home man- 
agement. This, in the estimation of the 
ladies attending, only adds to the enjoy- 
ment. They listen, watch, and learn how 
smoothly an electrical refrigerator or 
range operates; how well the one pre- 
serves goodness, and how well the other 
cooks or bakes. And 
how easy the work 
becomes in a kitchen 





The Indiana Lumber 
& Mfg. Co.'s model 
kitchen, in which the 
bridge party refresh- 
ments are prepared, 
and from whose stage 
lectures are given and 
demonstrations made 





like this—such as 
every woman should 
have in her home. 
The results spell good will and eventually 
business for the company. 

The guest groups are self-organized for 
the occasions, by the sale of tickets among 
themselves. The money goes into the 
group's own treasury. By this plan the 
guests can be limited to sixty, which is 
the maximum number that can be seated 
at the tables—which were made in the 
company’s mill. Seldom does a group 
number less than fifty. Thus in the course 
of a year some five thousand women have 
found their way to the store far out on 
Michigan street. It is an economical and 
effective means of advertising. 

But besides these semi-weekly affairs 
there are special events like cooking or 
canning schools which are attended by 
hundreds of women. One such was held 
recently. 

Every woman attending these events 
is asked to register her name, address 
and date of birthday. On her birthday 
each woman receives a souvenir. 
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Announces New Modernization 
Budget Plan 


The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, a leading manufacturer of 
flat glass, has announced the completion 
of a new time-payment plan for resi- 
dential modernization and commercial in- 
stallation projects. 

It is known as the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Modernization Budget Payment Plan, and 
is designed to take advantage of the liberal 
provisions of the National Housing Act. 
Among its attractive features are en- 
dorsement without recourse, 100 percent 
payment, low discount charges, and pay- 
ments as low as $4.12 per month. 
Amounts to be financed can not be less 
than $70. Applications for loans should 
be made through Libbey-Owens-Ford 
distributors, located in principal cities 
throughout the country. 

On commercial installations a 20 per- 
cent down-payment is required, with up 
to 24 months to pay the balance. Amounts 
to be financed can not exceed $50,000. 

No down-payment is required on resi- 
dential modernization. The amount to 
be financed must not exceed $2,000, and 
36 months is the maximum for time pay- 
ments. Special terms on large contracts 
can be arranged by application to the 
First Bancredit Corporation. 

The First Bancredit Corporation, 
which handles all collections under the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford plan, has offices in 
Atlanta, Houston, Dallas, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Boston, Newark (N. J.), 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Paul, Buffalo, St. Louis and Kansas 
City. Each branch has supplies and 
additional information for contractors 
and dealers. 


Changed "Ad" Liability Into a 
Definite Asset 


Do you sometimes feel that your 
local newspaper advertising is a dead 
loss, or at least does not bring the results 
you expected? Perhaps there is a reason. 
One of the keenest retailers in the West 
discovered why his advertising was not 
getting anywhere. Being a wise dealer, 
he got busy, and changed a liability into 
an asset. Other dealers can do likewise. 
He told the “why” and the “how” in a 
letter written to Secretary Allan T. 
Flint, of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, who promptly 
passed it along to his members in the 
association bulletin on “Advertising Sug- 
gestions,” as follows: 

“For many years we paid very little 
attention to our advertising. We were at 





the point of really believing that local 
newspaper advertising was an unneces- 
sary burden which was sapping our ex- 
pense budget; and in fact it was doing 
that very thing. This condition was 
partially the newspaper’s fault, but, we 
have to admit, mostly ours. 


“The newspaper people were to blame 
because they failed to set up our adver- 
tisements in a way to make them attrac- 
tive or impressive. We would hardly 
read them ourselves, and didn’t blame 
any one else for not reading them. It 
was our fault because we failed to put 
anything definite or interesting into the 
advertising. An ad should be gotten 
up in a manner that will arouse, in a 
prospective customer, desire for an 
article. He also wants to know what it 
will cost, and on what terms. 

“In the past three years our local daily 
newspaper has gotten into the hands of a 
live bunch of men who know the news- 
paper business, and who show a concen- 
trated interest in the advertiser to get 
results. With their assistance we have 
been able to convert our dead advertising 
expense into what we, at least, think a 
wonderful and valuable sales assistant. 
We firmly believe that well-planned, def- 
inite, local newspaper advertising is very 
valuable to any concern.” 


A ROOM CAN be no better than its 
floors, therefore it is wise to preserve 
their appearance. If the wood is in good 
condition the general procedure is to 
scrape, varnish and wax. Any cracks in 
the wood may be filled and the floor 
painted black or dark red. 


Technique for Selling Quality 
and Suitability 


“Are you getting much of the business 
on these specifications, Mr. Blank?” 
asked the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative of a dealer with whom he was 
conversing. 

The specifications, when they came in, 
covered a whole page of closely type- 
written copy, detailing what the large 
industrial plant would require for months 
to come for one of its products—an item 
that many in the trade consider “stand- 
ard” and favor with little, if any, special 
attention, apparently; an item which is 
given severe exposure to weather but 
which frequently is designed and sold 
with only four things in mind: Price, 
size, shape and strength. 

But it was no standard item that these 
specifications demanded. For, added to 
above well known quartet was a fifth con- 
sideration—permanence. And, as a re- 
sult, it was required that the item be 
made of treated wood; not only that, but 
there was to be rigid inspection at critical 
points. 

Here’s how the change in buying meth- 
ods happened, as explained by one of the 
men who received a copy of the specifi- 
cations. “We had been selling that com- 
pany small parts for this item for some 
time; not the whole thing, but just cer- 
tain parts, came from our mill. Natu- 
rally, knowing that this wood was going 
to be exposed to the weather every day, 
we supplied only treated wood, and judg- 
ing by these new specifications the parts 
we supplied must have made a good 
record. We told the buyer about treated 








at the thermometer.” 


best, like the one here presented. 





Would you like to know a sure-fire way to make people stop and look at 
your window display? Here it is—sent in by Jacob Veen, manager Dessert 
& Brown Lumber Co., Petoskey, Mich., who writes: 


“Reading through the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN I always go for the Timely 
Tips. Here is one that has worked for us, and we would like to pass it 
along to others. A thermometer is fastened to our show window, which 
displays various building products and specialties, paints etc. People are 
always interested to know how cold or hot it is, and they will stop to look 


Thanks for the tip, Mr. Veen! Who'll be the next to share with his 
fellow dealers some idea, plan or method that has been found useful? 
It doesn’t need to be something big—the simplest ideas sometimes are the 
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wood, and now that he has had a demon- 
stration of what it can do, he wants it 
for the entire item. 

In reply to the query propounded in 
the opening paragraph, the dealer replied: 

“We're getting it all. Our price was 
twice as high as some of the bids, but 
I found out later that ours was the only 
firm that took the trouble to really figure 
these specifications. Others took a look 
at them, decided they were too compli- 
cated, and just figured in the old way. 
But on our bid we told exactly what we 
promised to do on every operation, and 
exactly what stock we planned to use. 
To this we added the comment that these 
were some of the best specifications we 
had ever seen, and that if they were 
really followed in awarding the business 
the buyer would obtain the best speci- 
mens of this item he had ever seen. We 
meant it, too—and that’s just what he’s 
getting.” 


Yard Goes on Cash Basis 


BLANDINSVILLE, ILL., Jan. 13.—The 
Hainline Lumber Co., here, has an- 
nounced that, effective Jan. 1, its lumber 
and material business will be handled on 
a cash basis. “We shall sell on the low- 
est possible margin of profit, and we know 
that we can be of benefit to the public by 
inaugurating this progressive plan,” the 
officials state. In further discussion of 
the new policy they explain that the 
losses accompanying the handling of busi- 
ness on a credit basis are well known to 
all, and that by eliminating such draw- 
backs the company will be enabled to 
save money for purchasers of construction 
material. 








Watch Out—It's Open Season 
for Sneak Thieves 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Jan. 13.— 
Local lumber dealers are wondering who 
will be next victim, as a burgler, who thus 
far has succeeded in staying a jump ahead 
of the police, seems to be specializing in 
breaking into the local retail offices. 

On the night of Jan. 9 a burglar broke 
into the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s No. 3 
yard, taking $100 worth of golf equipment 
belonging to Harry Solomon, manager. 
Mr. Solomon anticipates some lew scores, 
his pet 66 and 77 irons being included in 
the loot, but he savs his slump will be 
nothing compared with the sethack he will 
give the thief if he can catch him. In 
addition to his bag, clubs, golf shoes, and 
an assortment of good balls, the thief 
took a radio and a small amount of money. 

Burglary of the general offices of the 
Kiowa Lumber Co. was reported the same 
night. A. L. Leonhardt, purchasing agent, 
came to work the next morning to find 
that two doors had been broken open as 
thieves gained entrance to the office and 
stole a fountain pen and a box of cigars. 

Police reported that the burglars were 
probably the same ones who broke into 
the V. S. Cook Lumber Co.’s retail yard 
the night before, using the company’s own 
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tools to break the door open. No loss 
was reported, but it took the employes 
some time to get the offices straight- 


ened up. 


Ohio Dealers Look for Good 
Business in 1936 


CHILLICOTHE, OunrI0, Jan. 13.—Build- 
ing here is distinctly on the upturn, the 
year just closed having reached the high- 
est volume in the last four. Local lumber 
and material dealers are optimistic as to 
outlook for the year now begun. Clar- 
ence Gallaher, manager of the Chillicothe 
Lumber Co., said that he knows of a num- 
ber of houses to be built this year. He 
feels also that the activities of the Federal 
Housing Administration will exert an in- 
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creasingly favorable influence, and that 
local banking institutions will back up the 
movement. 

C. A. Hertenstein, of the retail lumber 
concern bearing his name, expressed the 
opinion that 1936 will see much building 
activity. He, also, has knowledge of 
many building jobs in prospect. 

The Bridge Street Lumber Co. reports 
a very good year, especially in the way 
of remodeling operations and is optimistic 
as to the outlook. 


* * * 


VERSAILLES, QOuI0, Jan. 13.—-The 
George H. Worch Lumber Co., here, is 
looking forward to an excellent year’s 
business. The need for new houses, new 
farm buildings, repairs and remodeling, 


Uptodate Yard of Sixty-Year-Old Firm 


CoLuMBIA, ILL., Jan. 13.—Sixty years 
in one location is the enviable record of 
the August F. Weinel Lumber Co., here. 
In 1875 August Weinel started a lumber 





yard on the same location where the com- 
pany’s present uptodate retail building 


material plant is doing business. F. W. 
Weinel, son of the founder, and present 
secretary and treasurer of the company, 
is now serving his second term as presi- 
dent of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association. 

The plant, which is located on the 
main street of the city, presents a very 
attractive appearance. The main shed is 
set back from the street and the space in 
front is utilized for displaying various 
lines of merchandise. Gravel driveways 
lead into the storage sheds. The balance 
of the space is sodded. 

Though the company had been suc- 
cessful for many years, Mr. Weinel de- 
cided that it should set an example by 
maintaining an uptodate place of busi- 
ness. Therefore, the original office 
(shown in the circular insert in the photo- 
graph) was moved back into the yard, 
and in its place an attractive office and 
display building was erected, the old 
structure being utilized for storage. 

No merchandise stocks are kept in the 
main office, but numerous lines are dis- 
played. Mr. Weinel’s private office con- 
nects directly with the main office. In 


this room literature regarding building 
plans and products is available to cus- 
tomers and prospects. This office also is 
utilized for conferring with customers. 





The main shed of the 
Weinel company is 
set back from the 
street and merchan- 
dise is displayed in 
front. The sketch be- 
low shows convenient 
layout of the new 
offices. The original 
office appears in inset 
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points to a big volume of business in these 
lines during the next twelve months. 
x * * 


FREMONT, OHIO, jan. 13.—Building 
authorities here point to the building 
spurt recorded toward the end of 1935 as 
an indication that 1936 will bring increas- 
ingly better times to the building industry 
in this territory. 





Direct Loans by Federal Banks 
(Continued from Page 21) 
which, in exceptional circumstances, a 
business may borrow direct from a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, for working capital— 
including the specific uses that have been 
enumerated—without attempting to dis- 
cuss in detail the local banker’s relation- 
ship, which of course is a very important 
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factor in the complete picture. 


In fact, the proper procedure on the 
part of the individual borrower is to first 
discuss his needs with his local banker, 
for unless he can establish the fact that he 
is unable to borrow the needed amount 
through usual channels he will not re- 
ceive consideration from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. It is to be remembered, also, 
that there is no “easy money” available ; 
but on the other hand, if a business has 
a good record and reasonably good pros- 
pects, and can make a satisfactory finan- 
cial showing, the chances for its being 
granted a loan are excellent. 

Application forms and complete infor- 
mation concerning the procedure neces- 
sary in applying for direct loans may be 
obtained from any of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks, which are located in the 
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following cities: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Dallas and San Francisco. 





Carolina Furniture Plant Ships 
Full Trainload 


Marion, N. C., Jan. 13.—The first train load 
of furniture ever to be shipped from North 
Carolina left Marion for Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston and other points in 
Metropolitan area. The McDowell Furniture 
Co. made the shipment, which consisted of thirty 
carloads of bedroom suites. R. B. Crisp, secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager, says that 
in view of the fact that demands of the retail 
furniture trade have been steadily increasing, 
the company looks forward to a better year of 
production in 1936 than has ever been experi- 
enced before. 




















Salesmanship in a Small Town Yard 


(Continued from Front Page) 
job; but the customer wanted Mr. Alcorn present when 
the deal was closed. 

Since he was on the ground, Mr. Alcorn suggested 
that they call on some other prospects. So they hunted 
up a family interested in a house. Two days later Mr. 
Heaton closed this deal. Here another factor entered the 





picture. Some time before this the company had rebuilt 
the Van Horn office and had, among other innovations, 
insulated it completely. Many customers, dropping in at 
the office during the winter, had gotten first-hand demon- 
strations of the savings and comfort created by this insula- 
tion. During the month of February, which in Iowa is 
a rugged winter month, the bill for light had exceeded 
the bill for heat. So without much effort this new house 
was sold completely insulated. 

Two other houses were soon in the bag; and both were 
insulated, the third one as a matter of course without any 
sales effort. A large house was completely remodeled, 
resulting in practically a new structure. It, too, was 
insulated. 

About that time Mr. Heaton started on roofing jobs 
and sidewall shingles. He sold enough advance jobs to 
start his season with a preliminary order of two full cars 
of manufactured roofing and sidewall shingles. He sold 
a filling station and quite a number of large corn cribs, 
several barns and quantities of repair jobs. All of these 
jobs were the result of sales efforts. Mr. Heaton kept 
account of every lead which came his way and followed 
it up. The accompanying photographs are of buildings 


which he sold during 1935; and these are by no means all 
his sales. They are only representative of the jobs he 
brought in. 

“Conditions are distinctly better,’ Mr. Alcorn said. 
“Mr. Heaton did a good selling job, and I mention his 
achievements especially because I happen to have pictures 
of some of his buildings. But the other managers did 
well, too. We find that insulation is practically sure-fire 
in new or thoroughly remodeled houses. 

“We all noticed a great difference last year. Two or 
three years ago we could talk to a prospect with all the 
care and skill we could muster; and we wouldn’t be able 
to get a rise out of him. Last season, in talking with real 
prospects, and by that I mean property owners who needed 
additional buildings or repairs, it was always possible in 
running over the usual list to find something large or small 
in which they were interested. We’re more convinced than 
ever that active, informed and intelligent salesmanship 
pays big results; either in town or in the country. Our 
sales manuals have already shown results, for they’ve given 
the men a practical selling knowledge of their goods. We 
expect to make even larger use of them; especially of the 
follow-up methods in dealing with live leads. I think this 
is going to be a good year; at least, for the intelligent and 
energetic salesman.” 
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Beauty of Wood 


ls Shown 


MeprorD, OrRE., Jan. 13.—Anyone 
entering the offices of the Timber Prod- 
ucts Co., here, becomes at once aware 
of the attractive effects obtainable by 
working with wood, for the evidence is 
there in every direction. 

The structure was erected last summer, 
and some features are patterned after the 
lumber exhibit house at the Century of 
Progress exposition in Chicago, accord- 
ing to Floyd Hart, vice-president and 
manager. 

While several species of wood are em- 
ployed, Ponderosa pine predominates, 
the interiors of the main lobby, the retail 
counter, the accounting room and the 
secretary's private office all being finished 
in knotty pine—not selected, but just 
average run No. 1 box lumber, in random 
widths, tongue and groove, and beveled 
at the joints. 

This knotty pine was given one coat 
of boiled linseed oil, one of clear shellac, 
and three coats of non-gloss varnish, the 
result being a rather light but quite nat- 
ural finish. The floors in these rooms 
are of No. 2 clear oak; with No. 3 behind 
the retail counter. 

The order and shipping room is done 
in knotty pine, a little more select, con- 
taining fewer and smaller knots, and 
finished with one coat of light colonial 
stain applied after the pine had been 
washed with caustic soda. 

The executive office is done in large 
panels of matched figured gum, with 
ordinary rubbed finish such as is given 
better-grade furniture. The floor in this 
office is in oak blocks, neither sanded 
nor stained. 

The lower walls of the retail man- 
ager’s office are in natural finish Philip- 
pine mahogany, the upper walls of Ma- 
sonite, with metal strips, while the ceiling 
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Office and warehouses of Timber Products Co., Medford, Ore. 


is of Nu-wood beveled squares, with a 
slight variation in color. The floors are 
No. 1 clear white oak. 

The superintendent’s office has walls 
of odd, curly-grained Douglas fir, fin- 
ished the same as the executive office. 
The floor is of common oak shorts. 

The general manager’s office has 
knotty pine walls, with no other treat- 


Specializes in 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 13.—The plant and 
operations of the Brookside Lumber Co., here, 
are novel in several respects. Take one of the 
major sources of business for the mill. There 
are very few lumber dealers who specialize in 
greenhouse construction. This company does, 
and has built up a large trade in that line. 


Some months ago this concern suffered one 
of the worst lumber-yard fires in recent years. 
Only the office building was left. Today it has 
a yard larger than the one destroyed, with 
more modern equipment, and in a more ad- 
vantageous neighborhood. 

Its entry into the greenhouse field was more 
or less by accident. The company got a job 
some yeuzs ago, which gave officials the idea. 

“We lost $1,000 on that job,” declared H. J. 
Galloway, secretary and treasurer; “but we 
certainly got a lot of experience. Central In- 
diana is an important flower-producing region, 
and it seemed that no other yard in this section 
was giving greenhouse construction much at- 
tention, so we decided to ‘get our feet wet in 
that pond.’ The first job gave us a bath all 
right, but it cleared our brain. We saw that 
with proper mill operations there was money 
to be made. Now we perhaps do more of this 


business than any other company in this entire 


Showing knotty pine finish in offices of Timber Products Co. 





ment than two coats of wax, the first 
containing a little sienna and the second 
clear. The floor is of random width 
white oak plank, with dowels showing. 

The office manager’s office is of ver- 
tical-grain, clear Douglas fir, finished in 
the same manner as the knotty pine in 
the main office and accounting room. 
Floor is white maple. 


Greenhouses 


area, with possible exception of one in Cin- 
cinnati. When you start milling lumber for a 
building 900 feet long, you’ve got to have 
precision work. A variation of one-sixteenth 
of an inch on a piece is going to make con- 
—- difference when you get along 900 
eet.’ 

But a dealer must be equipped for this sort 
of work, according to Mr. Galloway. “Just 
after our fire we got the contract for two 

reenhouses,” he said. “Another Indianapolis 
umber company let us use its mill and we 
moved our own help in. To show what equip- 
ment means, there was one bit of work to be 
done that in our own mill we had been able to 
perform in one operation, while in the bor- 
rowed quarters it required five. And, this 
company’s mill is modernly equipped, for ordi- 
nary purposes.” 

Contrary to opinion of many lumbermen, Mr. 
Galloway believes in having the mill close to 
the office. In the present instance, it is directly 
across the driveway. “We have to pay a little 
more insurance because of the location,” said 
Mr. Galloway, “but we more than save it be- 
cause of proximity to the office. It takes but 
a moment to run over*to the mill to inquire 
about a job or to see how things are progress- 
ing.’ 

“And in these days of the individual motor 
and electrification,” he continued, “a lot of 
planing mill operators are paying too much for 
their power, because of over-sized motors. We 
have had the electrical experts tell us it would 
take a 15 h.p. motor to operate a certain ma- 
chine, and then have found we could get just 
as efficient operation out of a 10 h. p. For ex- 
ample, we have one machine that we were 
assured would require a 10 h. p. motor, 
but we are operating it on 1% h. p. and getting 
good performance. It has been our experience 
that one had better discount some of the state- 
ments as to power required in the mill.” 

“We are particularly proud of our mechanics 
in the mill. Some of them have been with us 
for years and have been thoroughly instructed 
that all work must go out right. The new- 
comers have been drilled by the oldsters. It is 
possible our millwork costs us more than in 
some yards, but we have built up a reputation 
we don’t want to abrogate. As an example, 
some time ago we had a little job that we 
figured might cost $1.50. When it left the 
mill we had $4.50 in it. The man who did the 


work, when asked about it, said, ‘Well, if it 
had been done for $1.50 it would not have been 
a good job.’ 
about it.” 
Perhaps because of its reputation for pre- 


We didn’t say anything more 
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cision work the mill gets some peculiar jobs. 
One of the latest is a fence, which was being 
completed as this was written. This fence goes 
with a $25,000 home. It is 1,500 feet long, or 
will be. The posts are 12-inch square cypress, 
paneled, but the peculiar part is in the fence 
itself. The square pickets are set into the top 
and bottom bars by means of square holes 
drilled into the bars. In all, 840 holes had to 
be drilled. 

The yard layout is ideal. A railroad track 
enters from the rear and passes through the 
center. Conveyors are used from car to shed, 
all lumber being under cover. Crushed stone 
paving is on either side of the tracks, between 
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them and the sheds. The yard is 693 feet 
long and 148 feet wide. 

All No. 1 lumber is on one side, with other 
grades opposite. Over each grade is a plaque, 
about 8 inches long, painted white and lettered 
black, showing the exact dimensions, grade and 
kind of lumber in that rack. This, in addition 
to being a convenience for employees, tends to 
foster customer-satisfaction. When a customer 
drives into the yard and asks for a certain kind 
of lumber he is directed to the proper spot and 
the sign over the material tells him that he is 
getting just what he ordered. 

At the front of the yard is a regular sign 
board, except that it contains panels made up 
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of various kinds of roofing. Other panels are 
placed in advantageous spots. “We carry 
roofing largely as an accommodation,” said Mr. 
Galloway, “we have not tried to push it in 
recent years. We used to have a regular roof- 
ing crew, but there is not much money in 
roofing and we discontinued active efforts 
toward its sale.” 

The offices are housed in a separate building 
of the bungalow type. The interior has beamed 
ceiling and private offices for officials and a 
special room for customers. 

In addition to Secretary-treasurer H. J. Gal- 
loway, other officers are A. Galloway, president, 
and Will J. Goodwin, vice president. 


Modern Use of a Modern Product 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Jan. 13.—Recently 
a staff representative of the AMERICAN 
I.UMBERMAN had the pleasure of visiting 
the well-equipped and well-stocked yard 
of Booth & Thomas, progressive retail 
lumber and building material dealers of 
this city. The company is headed by 
A. R. Booth and J. H .Thomas, the latter 
supervising the plumbing and heating de- 
partment, which, starting from scratch, 
has developed a fine trade, by aggressive 
and uptodate methods concerning which 
we shall have more to say in a separate 
story to appear in a later issue. 

Mr. Booth informed the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative that the “eye 
appeal” sales method had proven a most 
efficient business getter. Therefore, a 
good deal of attention has been given to 
creating and maintaining “eye appeal” 
displays. 

One of the main lines handled by this 
firm is Temlock, well-known product of 
the Armstrong Cork Co. Mr. Booth said 
that when he first started handling this 
item, a couple of years ago, he decided to 
use special methods to bring it before the 
public, so that it would not be “just an- 
other insulation board.” Accordingly, the 
entire ceiling of the firm’s beautiful dis- 
play room was covered with this board, 
so that anyone entering could be shown 
just how it looks installed. This product 
was also used in a number of model 
homes constructed by Booth & Thomas, 
thus affording additional “eye appeal’ 
displays. Overshadowing these demon- 
strations, however—at least in extent— 
was the use made of this material, sup- 
plied by Booth & Thomas, in finishing 
the ticket office and waiting room of the 
new Springfield airport, illustrated in 
accompanying photograph. 

The building contractor who handled 
this job (which was a PWA project) is 
E. L. Shutt, 221 North State Street, 
Springfield, who in an interview gave the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN additional infor- 
mation of general interest. 


“Decorative possibilities of insulating 
board afford contractors an opportunity 
to work out interesting designs at low 
expense,” said Mr. Shutt. “One of its 
outstanding advantages, for interior 
finish, is that large stock sheets can be 
used to work out attractive designs. 

“There is much to be said for this type 





of wall and ceiling finish, aside from its 
insulating value against heat and cold. 
On the airport job this material was in- 
stalled under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions possible, due to the fact that it was 
an emergency relief project, and no man 
was allowed to work longer than 30 
hours, which meant new men every few 


came out equal, with no fractional de- 
signs. 

“Temlock was applied directly over 
studding and ceiling joists, spaced 2 feet 
on centers, and headered in at all cross- 
joints only. This construction eliminated 
the expense of solid backing necessary 
where smaller sizes of material are to be 





Showing use of Temlock in interior finish of ticket office and waiting room of new 
Municipal Airport, Springfield, Ill. 


days. However, the job speaks for itself 
to any person that may be interested. 
“Before I started the airport job I con- 
sidered insulating boards as just a sub- 
stitute for plaster, or as material to use 
for temporary partitions where it was 
desired to eliminate the mess of plastering 
and the time for drying, in order to paint 
or decorate. But as the job progressed 
and as I laid out the design for the dif- 
ferent rooms I found that I had been 
under a wrong impression—that I was 
overlooking the decorative values of in- 
sulating board. In using the large stock 
sheets, 4 feet wide in 6- to 12-foot 
lengths, I was able to work my design to 
conform to the electric light outlets, 
window and door openings, etc., in the 
differently sized rooms so that all spacing 





used. Approximately 8,000 square fee 
of board was used on this job. 

“From the material dealer’s stand- 
point, the use of large sheets is particu- 
larly advantageous. He does not have to 
carry a large stock on hand to have a line 
adequate for all requirements. If small 
boards for special designs had to be 
carried in stock, for all types and sizes 
of rooms, the dealer would need a much 
larger stock and no doubt in time would 
accumulate many ‘dead’ or obsolete pat- 
terns and odds and ends, which would 
reduce his profit. My experience in 
applying this material, from the stand- 
point of cost, proves that it is much more 
profitable to work with the larger sheets, 
since they can be used to work out any 
desired design.” 
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Convention Program is Rich in Profit-Ideas 
Modern Merchandising Methods Are Stressed by Northwestern Speakers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN., Jan. 14.—‘Co- 
operation—the Price of Profit.” Con- 
fronted with this keynote statement 
printed on the programs and emblazoned 
on a great poster on the stage at the Mu- 
nici Auditorium, one of the largest 
audiences ever present at the opening ses- 
sion of a Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation convention plunged immediately 
into an intensive study of modern mer- 
chandising. 


Out of the Rut—Into Profits 


J. L. Burt, of the Johnson-Burt Lum- 
ber Co., Wausau, Wis., and president of 
the Wisconsin association, had been 
chosen as the keynote speaker of this, the 
46th annual convention. Taking as his 
subject “Modernizing Our Business,” 
Mr. Burt stated that as an association ex- 
ecutive and as Code authority for his 
State he believed he had met every kind 
of competition in action. He has found 
that the problems of one dealer are like 
those of another, and that these problems 
become the problems of the industry. 
Neighboring dealers are not in a real 
sense competitors ; but too often they act 
as though they were. They handle simi- 
lar lines ; sometimes the same brands. It 
is a temptation, if a customer comes in 
with questions about a line, such as in- 
sulation, handled by a neighboring mer- 
chant, to knock that brand; to state that 
it is not impervious to water, that it at- 
tracts rodents, that it will burn and that 
it is not real insulation. The purpose is 
to take a sale away from another dealer. 
But the result is all too often the raising 
of a suspicion in the buyer’s mind that no 
kind of insulation has value. It is better 
to sell him the idea that insulation is val- 
uable and to rely upon one’s own service 
and the superiority of the insulated house 
to make the sale. 

Too few dealers really know their own 
goods. To prove this, a dealer needs only 
to talk with government purchasing 
agents. These men know the dealer’s 
lines, both in general and in technical de- 
tail, much better than the dealer himself 
does. He is too often stale with old ideas. 
A customer has no interest in a price per 
thousand. He has been educated by mo- 
tor salesmen to think of the completed 
article and its services at a unit price. 
This is the competitive threat of the pre- 
fabricated house. It is sold on its merits 
as a completed thing at a single price ; and 
this suits the training of the buyer and 
falls within the scope of his judgment. 
The automobile salesman does not talk of 
the price of bolts and enamel and cotter 
pins; and neither does he plant in the 
buyer’s mind a suspicion of all motor cars. 

Mr. Burt described his experience in 
taking on a line of heating units and allied 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





articles manufactured by a well-known 
company. An investigator came from the 
factory and checked carefully the com- 
pany’s reputation in the community, its 
financial status, the technical knowledge 
of the principals and its merchandising 
habits. Two other men followed in a few 
days to check this information and to 
make further investigations. Ten days 
later still another man came to make the 
final investigation. He told Mr. Burt it 
would be necessary to purchase about 
$5,000 worth of goods, in order to have 
a rounded line, to provide a special sales 
room, to employ a salesman for each 1,000 
people, to add a sales manager for each 
seven salesmen and to send his sales man- 
agers to the plant for an intensive period 
of training. This experience suggested 
one difficulty about the lumber business. 
With such preparation this manufacturer 
could hardly fail; and perhaps the lack of 
similar preparation explains the relatively 
small sales of lumber. It would be hard 
to cite instances of similar preparation 
and sales efforts in the lumber business. 


Self-education Important 


Mr. Burt expressed much respect for 
the men who have risen from truck driver 
or yard man to yard manager. But many 
of them are not competent. Perhaps they 
have not been trained. Perhaps there is 
not enough salary incentive to further 
self-education. It is worth thinking over 
that many $60-a-month men are scarcely 
worth their wages, while few $200-a- 
month men fail to earn their way. What- 
ever else it is, this indicates the import- 
ance, all along the line, of making use of 
means of self-education. Many eastern 
corporations have what amounts to stand- 
ing orders with selected colleges to send 
them intelligent graduates with keen and 
flexible minds and the habits of gathering 
knowledge. These young men frequently 
have no technical training; but they do 
have the habit of learning. 

In modernizing the business the asso- 
ciations are highly valuable factors. The 
secretaries carry a great load of respon- 
sibility. They are like Paul Revere, 
watching at all times to spread warnings. 
Perhaps they are like fire trucks, ready 
to respond to the alarm. But they can’t 
do all the job. 

In conclusion Mr. Burt said the indus- 
try was starting a new year, with fresh 
opportunities. But every dealer is a year 
older. He has not the time nor the right, 
and perhaps not a good reason, to bask in 
past accomplishments. He wili make 
progress, not by spurts of effort but by 


steady application. The place to start is 
with real co-operation. 

H. T. Kendall, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., following Mr. Burt, stated that 
this is a period of change and that unless 
dealers change with the times they and the 
industry are completely lost. Mr. Kendall 
then made a rapid survey of factors which 
indicate that this is a period of change. 
Whatever may be thought about the 
Codes, they did one thing for the future 
of the industry. They put the problems 
right out on the table in sight not only 
of the industry but of the public. The 
result has been a better understanding and 
esprit de corps. 


New Methods for New Times 


In his quick survey, Mr. Kendall 
stated that while distribution prob- 
lems have changed in detail, it is still 
true that no one can sell to a given 
trade and also to the customers of that 
trade. There is no substitute for the 
present setup of manufacturer-whole- 
saler-retailer. The bathtub lumber 
yard is appearing in the East. It 
makes money when it stay in its own 
field; and lumber merchants have lit- 
tle to fear from it unless they try to 
become like it. But they do need to 
study its services and the reasons why 
it prospers. The cash and carry yard 
is, in Mr. Kendall’s opinion a throw- 
back and does not represent sound 
merchandising. But it can not be 
ignored; and there are reasons to be 
found for its success in special situ- 
ations. Wholesale distributing yards 
are an asset to the industry if they 
are kept to their own field and are 
properly operated and used. The in- 
creasing use of plywood has a large 
bearing upon the industry, if only in 
its inevitable effect upon existing 
price structures. This year some 600 
million feet of fir will go into ply- 
wood; and this must inevitably affect 
price balances. Grade-marking was 
tried for 20 years without notable re- 
sults by manufacturers. It is now 
being revived by retailers as a protec- 
tion against the fly-by-night dealer 
who handles junk stock. The growth 
of sound and intelligent retail mer- 
chandising will make the biggest 
change. Perhaps 30 percent of retail- 
ers are good merchants. These are 
the men who will make sales. No one 
has estimated the effect of trucks 
upon the industry and the various 
communities; but they are making 
rapid changes in lumber merchandis- 
ing. The FHA was created not to 
benefit the lumber industry but to 
make employment for labor. But it 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Heavy Taxes May Force Plants to Move 


Oconto, Wis., Jan. 13.—A_ situation has 
arisen here that is commanding the interest and 
attention of hundreds of citizens because of pos- 
sible disaster to the community and to many of 
its people. Because of failure to receive relief 
from oppressive and unjust taxes, two of the 
city’s largest industrial enterprises, the Holt 
Lumber Co. and Holt Hardwood Co., are seri- 
ously considering discontinuing operations here 
and removing a substantial part of the business 
to a more friendly and co-operative location. At 
a recent dinner meeting at which 325 employes 
were guests, W. A. Holt, president of both com- 
panies, discussed the situation frankly and 
showed the employees by charts the evidence 
that had been submitted to the Board of Review 
and disclosed how unfair the taxes were here 
as compared with taxes paid by competitors in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. In his talk Mr. Holt 
said: 


Problems of Employer and Employee 
Mutual 


Our problems are really your problems too. 
I look at you as a large family, which is 
supported by your own efforts, but we must 
give you the opportunity to work or you can 
not carry on. It has been a big job, first to 
secure the timber, then log it at just the 
right time to keep the mill going, to sell the 
lumber and collect from it enough money to 
pay you, and to secure more logs and lumber. 
Sometimes it has been almost impossible to 
get money enough to keep going. However, 
we have never missed a pay day, in the 53 
years I have worked for the company, and I 
am proud of it. I am proud of the fact that 
so many of you have worked for us for many 
years, some of you all your lives. We feel a 
personal interest in you and your families, 
greater perhaps than you realize. 

The old sawmill has run for 80 summers, 
and many winters, and for many years nights 
also. The planing mill has run 47 years and 
the flooring plant 19 years. We have an af- 
fection for the old mills and it will be hard 
to see them shut down. 

We want you to know all about the contro- 
versy with the city over taxes, and why we 
have gotten into it. 

For some time we have realized that our 
taxes were too high, and that our competitors 
in other places did not suffer under any such 
handicap. In 1934 we went before the Board 
of Review; it reduced the assessor’s figures 
to the same as the previous year and we ac- 
cepted them, but we told the Board plainly 
that if we were forced into a fight and had 
to bring in sworn testimony as to values, we 
would prove that the assessment was far too 
high. 

Compelled to Combat Arbitrary Valuations 


In 1935 the assessor arbitrarily and with- 
out evidence of any kind raised the lumber 
company valuation of mills $17,500 and the 
hardwood company $42,500 over the previous 
year, and the Board of Review refused to 
consider our case unless we went into regu- 
lar legal proceedings and produced sworn 
testimony. So we were forced to go into the 
whole assessment. After several weeks of 
hearings, and much expense for lawyers on 
both sides, the city admitted that the saw- 
mill property was assessed $56,000 too high, 
but our testimony showed it was not worth 
anywhere near that reduced valuation. We 
intend to show you tonight by charts, just 
what we showed the Board of Review and let 
you judge for yourselves whether the Board 
was just to us or not. What did the Board 
do? It made no change in the assessor’s 
valuation of the lumber company except to 
reduce the sawmill to the highest valuation 
Placed on it by its own witnesses and dis- 
regarded our testimony entirely. It reduced 
the hardwood mill about $20,000 below the 
assessor’s figures, but left it $21,500 over 1934, 
about 3% times too high. 

The city forced us to go into the assess- 
ment of lumber, and we showed that the 
assessor’s figures were at least $100,000 too 
high. The Board disregarded that testimony 
entirely. The result is that the lumber com- 
Ppany’s tax for 1935 is $22,184.12 and the hard- 
wood company’s $8,002.94. This is an in- 
crease in tax over 1934: Lumber company, 
$2,826.03, or 14% percent; hardwood company, 
$2,953.29, or 36-7/10 percent. Now, I want to 


tell you some things which we did not tell 
the Board of Review. 

The hardwood mill was built in 1916, so I 
will start there. Since that time, including 
the 1935 taxes that are not yet paid, the lum- 
ber company tax was $519,369.45; the hard- 
wood company tax was $170,297.64; total tax, 
$699,667.09. 

In the same years the lumber company pay- 
roll was $4,282,363.74; the hardwood company 


payroll was $1,841,073.59; total payroll, $6,- 
123,437.33. 
During the “depression years,’ 1930-1934 
inclusive: 
Lumber company paid taxes..... $112,443.68 
Hardwood company paid taxes.... 47,494.35 
I NN oa writs > a) 6x ea dan ww $159,938.03 


The Lumber company payroll... .$634,501.93 
Hardwood company payroll . 369,709.16 


I en cvacceeedkeeee $1,004,211.09 


The Lumber company lost ...... $398,412.27 
Hardwood company lost ........ 114,329.12 

SEE ok eb oo eee ow aac $512,741.39 
Neither company can long stand such 


losses, but especially the hardwood company 
because it has not the capital. 

Now, compare the taxes paid by some of 
our competitors in other places in Wisconsin. 


One plant, including sawmill and flooring 
mill: 
On real estate and mills............. $ 4,900 
On Lumber and other P. P. ........ 7,300 
NE teed besos tk i tosis testi rin cs ks Ad oleae $12,200 


Holt Lumber Co., and Holt Hardwood Co., 
together, $33,140.35. 


Another plant, including sawmill, but no 
flooring mill: 
On real estate and mills .......... $ 1,600 
On tember and PB. P. connec cnccccs 8,400 
TS tcccaraes nsceaedawp knoe aed $10,000 


Holt Lumber Co., $22,184.12. 

Remember, we have to sell all of our lum- 
ber and flooring in competition with these 
mills and all other mills in Wisconsin and 
Michigan are taxed on about the same basis 
as these two illustrations. 


Will Move Unless Fairly Treated 


You want to know what we propose to do. 
As far as the saw mill is concerned, we can 
sell our timber to the Government or to mills 
located near it. Or we can have it sawed 
for us by these mills, and save the freight to 
Oconto, and the taxes. We have arranged 
for a log supply to keep the saw mill gding 
until April next. Unless the city in the 
meantime reduces our tax to a fair amount, 
compared with what other saw mills pay, 
and gives us satisfactory assurance that it 
will continue to treat us fairly thereafter, 
we will shut down forever. 

The hardwood company will continue to run 
if it can profitably do so but if not, it will 
remove to some place where it will get fair 
treatment from the authorities and the 
people. We have already looked over several 
other locations and these places will receive 
us with open arms. 

It is largely a question for the younger 
men to decide. I am too old to move else- 
where and start in again. I can not ask them 
to stay here, and dissipate what capital is 
left, in supporting a town that does not want 
them. Many people here are indifferent or 
hostile. Public sentiment must be changed 
or we can not continue to operate here. 
Neither will any other industry come here if 
we are driven out by unfair treatment. We 
have tried our best, and so far have had no 
consideration from the city as represented by 
the assessor and Board of Review. If you 
cannot persuade them to see this thing in a 
different light, and get them to aid all in- 
dustries, instead of oppressing them, then 
you can judge for yourselves what the future 
of this city will be. 


Employees Ask Common Council to Act 


At the close of the meeting the men expressed 
appreciation, regretted that they had not thus 
been taken into the confidence of the company 
before, and urged that these meetings be con- 
tinued, where mutual problems may be dis- 
cussed. The employees now are circulating 


throughout the city petitions addressed to the 
Common Council asking that action be taken to 
deal fairly with these companies and thus pre- 
vent the closing down of these industries so im- 
portant to the welfare of Oconto. 


Mr. Holt and his associates state that they 
deeply regret the situation that has been forced 
upon them, but as the Board of Review refused 
to grant the desired relief that would put these 
companies on the same basis as concerns in 
other parts of the State with which they have to 
compete they felt that “the only thing left for 
us to do was to close down our plants and try 
to find some place where the sympathy of the 
city was with the industry rather than against 
it, and where they considered the payroll more 
important than the amount of tax.” Other 
places have been investigated to which it might 
be possible to remove the flooring plant and 
starting a plant in Canada has been seriously 
considered. 


Feels Gross Injustice Has Been Done 


Discussing this regrettable situation with a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Mr. Holt said: 


We found on investigating the matter that 
there was no saw mill or flooring plant in 
Wisconsin or Michigan that was assessed 
anywhere near as much as the Oconto plants; 
in fact, the average was about one-fourth the 
assessment here. The assessment of lumber 
was made in accordance with values recom- 
mended by the Tax Commission to the local 
assessors in Wisconsin, and on digging into 
it we found that they had arrived at those 
values by taking the value of the lumber 
loaded on cars at shipping point, as shown 
by numerous invoices, and deducting there- 
from $4.10 to represent the cost of carrying 
the lumber in the pile, sorting, shipping, plan- 
ing mill work and all other expenses up to 
the time the lumber was in the car ready 
for shipment. They made no allowance for 
other selling expenses, such as salesmen, 
commissions, general office expense, taxes, 
insurance, depreciation etc. In former years 
they had allowed $8.10 as the total deduction 
to cover all of these items and this year they 
allowed only $4.10, so there was a difference 
between us in the valuation of lumber of $4 
per thousand. We showed by independent, 
outside testimony, as well as by our own 
books, that any one who would purchase the 
lumber in pile as a whole on May 1 would 
have to figure on a cost of about $12 per 
thousand for handling and marketing and 
general expense, including a small profit on 
the transaction. We feel that this is a gross 
injustice on the part of the Tax Commission 
and no property except lumber in the State 
is assessed on any such basis as that. 





Northwest Mill Unions Seek 
Uniform Wage Scale 


Tacoma, WaASH., Jan. 11.—Proposed working 
agreements providing uniform wage scales and 
conditions for the lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest, were drafted by the Puget Sound 
district council of the Lumber & Sawmill Work- 
ers’ Union, which ended a two-day convention 
here Sunday. The model agreement will be sub- 
mitted to the various unions for approval before 
it is made public. “It is,” the press committee 
announced, “designed as a very much needed 
move, as it will give all operators an even break 
on the open sake and stop chiseling, which in 
the past has been one of the main factors in 
keeping wages and conditions at a low stand- 
ard.” The 225 delegates representing 15,000 
workers in the Puget Sound area welcomed a 
delegation from British Columbia that expressed 
delight at the spirit of unity in evidence at the 
convention, and expressed belief that in the very 
near future working conditions of the Canadian 
mill workers will be on a par with those on the 
American side of the border. The ultimate ob- 
jective of the union group is to unify wages and 
conditions throughout the Pacific Coast. 
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Small Town Solving 
Its House Shortage 


Public-Spirited Citizens Map Plans 
For Major Building Program in 1936 


Bronson, Mic#., Jan. 13.—This little city in 
southern Michigan, about half way between De- 
troit and Chicago, is making plans to be sufh- 
cient unto itself in the matter of solving its 
acute housing shortage. The fact that there 
are 1,498 persons employed in the three busy 
factories of a city whose population is about 
1,700 gives a clear idea of the hundreds of 
workers who are forced to live long distances 
from their employment because there are no 
houses for them in town. But Bronson is not 
taking the count; it is fighting its way out with 
houses, and plans for more houses until the 
demand is filled. The Bronson Loan & Invest- 
ment Association is being organized to handle 
local capital, and the Bronson Civic Associa- 
tion is actively behind the movement. J. H. 
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The Georgian living 
room of this home is 
given a final and fitting 
touch by being fur- 
nished with furniture 


made of beautiful woods 





personal bit last summer by using the lumber 
from an old barn and spending approximately 
$4,000 additional to build a large comfortable 
house which he rents. It is planned by the 
civic body to open a subdivision on the out- 
skirts of the city where building sites 60x150 
feet in size will be sold from $150 up. The 
houses constructed for prospective purchasers 








Friedrich of Friedrich Bros., local lumber 
dealer, is working whole-heartedly with the 
civic body, and shares the confidence felt by 
other boosters that 1936 will see scores of new 
residences built and sold to the anxious public. 
A survey was made among employees in the 
factories here recently to learn how many de- 
sired to buy their own homes, and between sixty 
and seventy answered strong affirmatives. It is 
believed that many more than this number will 
be in the market next spring and summer when 
the building program is under way. 

One of the most enthused wearers of the 
coat lapel Bronson Civic Association button is 
Mayor L. P. Hansen. Mr. Hansen did his 





One of the types of 
small houses being built 
by the Bronson (Mich.)} 
Lumber & Coal Co., and 
sold quickly at a low 
price to help reduce the 
home shortage 





ee. 


are expected to be moderate in price and prob- 
ably average about $3,000. It is possible to 
build a substantial, modern residence for that 
amount of money in a small town where labor 
is cheaper and other costs are less. Present 
plans of the civic association are to sell the 
houses to be built on an arrangement of twenty 
percent down, and the balance by monthly pay- 
ments. 

The officials of the three factories here which 
furnish employment to the local “homeless,” 
might be called the core of activities. They 
are putting money into the Bronson Loan & 
Investment Association for use in the construc- 
tion program, and boosting the housing move- 





Above is a picture of one of the houses for which Friedrich Bros., Bronson, 
supplied building materials during the past season of construction 





An attractive Eastern type bungalow just finished in Bronson. 
looking lattice fence enclosing the terrace porch is seen at a rear corner 
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ment at every turn. 


The company heads are 
interested in the welfare of their help, and 
know that home ownership will make them not 
only better citizens, but better and happier 


workers. It is also felt that the home building 
project will stabilize the working class, and 
employers will not be faced with the situation 
of workmen quitting to take jobs closer home. 


The entire building plan will be kept local- 
ized, according to Mr. Hansen and its other 
sponsors. More than $2,000 had been sub- 
scribed to the Bronson Civic League for ex- 
penses of getting a workable organization 
started, when a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN visited the town recently. The 
loan association was expected to open on Jan. 1. 
Capital invested will be that of Bronson resi- 
dents, lumber and other building materials will 
all be purchased from local dealers, and car- 
penters, masons and other tradesmen will come 
from the ranks of local builders. 

In the meantime, while the ball gathers mo- 
mentum toward a major building boom, several 
homes are being constructed. Friedrich Bros. 
have supplied all the building materials for five 
high quality dwellings during the past season, 
one a $10,000 Eastern type lumber house. None 
of them cost under $3,500, it was reported, and 
all were individually built. The beautiful East- 
ern style residence was constructed for Mr. and 
Mrs. J. V. Schafer, and sets well back from 
the highway on its large lot. Mr. Schafer is 
connected with one of the local plants, and his 
wife formerly was an interior decorator and 
designer of stage costumes in Chicago. 
ability is reflected in the interior treatment of 
the house. The classic beauty of the two-story, 
18x36, combination living-dining room can be 
clearly seen in an accompanying picture. The 
Schafers are lovers not only of lumber for 
building, but also have fine specimens of it in 
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furniture. A figure of one of the gods in Greek 
mythology adorns the door of each of the four 
utility closets in corners of the living room. 
Mrs. Schafer said that they had not considered 
any building material other than lumber, be- 
cause it “makes a home look so pretty and more 
cozy.” 

The Bronson Lumber & Coal Co., owned and 
operated by E. E. Swiger, is doing its part to 
relieve the housing shortage. Mr. Swiger is 
putting up small, low-cost bungalows, and sell- 
ing them for a price of $1,500 to $2,500. He 
stated that he kept the cost down by “watching 
the corners and labor during construction,” and 
did not figure on realizing anything except on 
the sale of materials. The houses are complete 
with furnaces, septic tanks, baths and cement 
walks. At the time of the writer’s visit, the 
four-room and bath cottage pictured here was 
being finished, and was to be sold for $1,700. 
A foundation for a five-room house was being 
poured, and another place had been staked out. 
The shiplap sheathing is overlaid with heavy 
felt before the white pine siding is applied. 
Yellow pine had been used for flooring in the 
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enclosed house, while birch was to be used in 
the next dwellings. Mr. Swiger uses 2x8 joist, 
and all joist, studding and overlays are on 
sixteen-inch centers. Some type of insulating 
wall board is used inside the houses. The lum- 
ber dealer reported a ready market for all the 
houses he can build. Both he and Mr. Friedrich 
have done considerable remodeling and repairing 
of Bronson homes the past year. 


To Erect Model Pine Home 


at Texas Exposition 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 13.—Definite ar- 
rangements have been completed for the erection 
of “Southern Pine Association House,” an all- 
southern pine model home, on the grounds of 
the Texas Centennial Exposition at Dallas, 
which will be held from June to November, 
1936. Robert D. Goodwin and Herbert M. 
Tatum, Dallas architects, are now engaged in 
preparing the design and plans. The southern 
pine model home will be erected on a conven- 
ient and conspicuous site in the home building 
area of the exposition. 

The model home, to be built entirely of south- 








87 


ern pine grade-marked lumber, both exterior 
and interior, will be constructed in accordance 
with the association’s famous “15 Cardinal 
Points of Correct Frame Construction” and will 
be termite-proof. It will contain five or six 
rooms and the design will be of a type available 
to the average home builder, costing about 
$6,000. The home will include all modern con- 
veniences and arrangements, and will be planned 
to demonstrate the most effective and attrac- 
tive uses of southern pine for all home building 
purposes. Eli Weiner and W. B. Marsh, of 
Dallas; T. P. Wier and F. D. Wherritt, of 
Houston; and John L. Avery, of Shreveport, 
La., have been appointed by President E. L. 
Kurth as a committee of manufacturers to col- 
laborate with the trade promotion department 
of the association on details for the construction 
and handling of all matters connected with the 
southern pine model home. 





SOME BRIGHT person has discovered that we 
spend one-third of our lives in bed, but no one 
has ever figured out how much of a woman’s 
life is spent in the kitchen. The time is surely 
enough to make it worth while to have that 
workshop one of the most attractive rooms in 
the house. 


Nation Hears Radio Building Forum 


All over the United States, and probably in 
some other countries, groups of people gathered 
around radios on the morning of Jan. 13 and 
listened to the first program of its kind ever 
held—a national forum of the entire American 
building industry, called by the Johns-Manville 
Corporation. There is no way of knowing how 
many hundreds of thousands of lumber dealers, 
contractors, carpenters, bankers and other in- 
terested persons heard the hour-long broadcast, 
but comments reported to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN indicated the hearty endorsement the 
program received. Edwin C. Hill, popular news 
commentator, was chairman of the event. 

It was the consensus of leaders in the build- 
ing industry that home building will not as- 
sume its rightful place at the head of economic 
rehabilitation in the nation until all branches of 
it are a co-ordinated force to sell more and 
better dwellings. In launching the unusual ses- 
sion Mr. Hill said: “Today new and better 
methods of construction, quality materials, and 
sound methods of financing make it easier than 
ever before for the American family not only to 
have a substantial, better-built, more econom- 
ical home, but actually to own it outright.” 
Each of the major groups composing the build- 
ing industry in the past has been so intent on 
its own individual problems that it did not see 
that the big job was to sell the home itself, 
according to Mr. Hill. He urged his listeners 
to put the industry back on its feet with co- 
ordination. “Just as in former years following 
hard times the railroads and later the automo- 
biles put the country back in its stride, build- 
ing is the nation’s hope today,” the chairman 
stated. 


Selling Program Needed 


George LaPointe, Jr., president National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, enlarged up- 
on Mr. Hill’s last point. He declared that 
building material dealers must recognize that 
“rebuilding America is a selling job.” Mr. La- 
Pointe urged dealers to make their offices the 
focal points for co-operation and integration 
among the local members of the building trade, 
and a place to which families wanting better 
homes, architects who design them, and con- 
tractors who erect them will gravitate and 
pool their activities. The speaker continued by 
urging all divisions of the industry, and par- 
ticularly building material manufacturers, to 
assist local dealers by providing definite mer- 
chandising plans, setting up adequate displays, 
demonstrations and pictorial examples of what 
the trade can do for the consumer. He said: 

The consumer logically looks to us for de- 


pendable building advice—for sources of the 
right kind of financing—for the knowledge of 
what is best in materials and construction— 
for recommendations of capable architects 
and reliable contractors—for demonstration 
of materials used. We are not architects 
ae contractors ..... bankers, but we 
must co-ordinate the local building industry, 
which includes all these points, under our 
leadership and support. 

If we rise to our opportunity, success is as- 
sured because we not only have more to offer 
for the consumer’s dollar than any other in- 
dustry, but we have the unprecedented and 
powerful backing of the Federal Housing 
Administration. But in addition retailers 
must have definite assistance from the manu- 
facturers of nationally known building ma- 
terials. Manufacturers must provide us with 
a merchandising plan, train our employees on 
selling, and assist us in co-ordinating the 
efforts of the other factors of our industry 
toward our common objective, if we are to 
become merchants. 


At the conclusion of Mr. LaPointe’s address, 
Kate Smith, well known radio singer, offered an 
appropriate song entitled, “Home.” Miss Smith 
sang at intervals throughout the program. 

Before introducing Stewart McDonald, Na- 
tional Housing Administrator, Mr. Hill re- 
ferred to a visit with an important English 
merchant recently, who told him that England’s 
amazing comeback has been based upon home 
building. The country constructed 330,000 resi- 
dences at moderate cost in 1935, in-contrast to 
60,000 homes in the United States which is 
over three times as large. The Englishman 
prescribed widespread home building as an eco- 
nomic remedy for the United States. 

Speaking of the financing of homes, Mr. Mc- 
Donald said that a mortgage investment is 
sound only when interests of lender and bor- 
rower are mutually served, and that present 
day thinking recognizes that an overburdening 
debt is never a sound investment for either 
party. Outlining the steps taken by FHA for 
protecting the prospective home owner, Mr. Mc- 
Donald pointed out that each purchaser under 
this system is given expert investment advice, 
assuring him that this investment in and con- 
tinued ownership of the property is within his 
means and justified by his income. The speaker 
continued : 

He is protected from hidden and excessive 
charges, and is assured that the methods of 
construction and the materials used meet, at 
the least, the minimum property standards re- 
quired by the administrator. No greater need 
exists in the country today than that for 
new homes which are soundly built, well- 
designed, and adequately equipped to give a 
satisfactory and happy life to the fathers 


and mothers of today, and to the children 
who will be the homemakers of tomorrow. 


Banker Discusses Financing 


Following Mr. McDonald to the microphone, 
was Robert V. Fleming, president American 
Bankers’ Association, who spoke from Wash- 
ington for the country’s bankers. He told the 
lessons in home financing which have been 
taught by the depression, and said that many 
of the greatest banks are purely commercial, 
and not organized “for the purpose of lending 
on real estate.” Congress has formulated pro- 
visions encouraging construction of homes “on 
sound financial lines,” he asserted. 

One of the great hazards of mortgage lend- 
ing in the past has been unscientific ap- 
praisals, said Mr. Fleming, but through the 
influence of various laws aimed to correct 
this condition, I am hopeful that approved 
methods are being advanced with higher 
standardizations and full consideration of all 
of the facts surrounding the mortgaging of 
improved property. Once people realize that 
the new amortized loans release the home 
owner from the hazards of home ownership 
experienced in the past, it seems to me that 
the great building industry should find itself 
on the road to prosperity. 


Stephen Voorhees, president American Insti- 
tute of Architects, stressed the importance of 
good architecture in home building, but pointed 
out that good design can be utterly spoiled by 
poor materials and workmanship. He said the 
country was full of houses which are of little 
value because of poor design, materials, and 
construction. He urged prospective home build- 
ers to engage qualified architects, competent 
builders, and use products of reputable manufac- 
turers. 

Speaking for the manufacturers of the na- 
tion, Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns- 
Manville Corporation, said that the responsibili- 
ties of his group were to provide materials 
from which permanent, solid, fire-and weather- 
resisting houses could be built. Manufacturers 
must emphasize the importance of quality con- 
struction, and supply the trade with a program 
by which they can influence more people to 
build homes. Mr. Brown said that, “if the in- 
dustry was provided with a working program 
through which each important factor could co- 
operate in showing the public why well-built 
homes represent the soundest investments that 
can be made, then our problem would be mainly 
solved.” 

In addition to Kate Smith, other entertainers 
were Goldman’s band and Howard and Shelton, 
comedy team. 
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“What's Happening?” -- In Building Field | 


Urges Advantages of Winter 
Residential Construction 


That all-year-round building is a practical 
possibility in northern Illinois is substantiated 
by facts and figures from several sources, ac- 
cording to John O. Merrill, FHA chief archi- 
tectural supervisor for the northern Illinois 
district. 

Owing to the tempering effect of Lake 
Michigan, said Mr. Merrill, the winter climate 
in northern Illinois is entirely suitable for 
all-year building. This is indicated by Gov- 
ernment weather bureau statistics, which 
show an annual average of only eight sub- 
zero days in Chicago as against 41 in Minne- 
apolis. Only extreme cold weather would in- 
terfere seriously with construction operations, 
as concrete and masonry work can be carried 
on in temperatures as low as 15 to 20 degrees 
above zero, with only a few precautions to be 
taken against damage by frost. 

Winter construction of commercial build- 
ings has long been accepted in northern IIli- 
nois, but in the field of residential construc- 
tion the opbortunities for winter building 
have not been fully realized. The average home 
builder schedules construction operations to 
start in the spring. Of the several reasons 
why such construction should start now 
rather than around the first of April, perhaps 
the most important is the adequate supply of 
skilled labor existing at the present time, as 
contrasted with the high probability of a 
shortage of skilled workmen after the spring 
building revival gets under way. For, re- 
gardless of how carefully plans are drawn 
and specifications written, the final quality of 
the home will depend largely on the technical 
skill of the craftsmen employed. Besides re- 
sulting in inefficiency, seasonal employment 
invariably is attended by high production 
costs. 


Bancredit Corporation Sets Rec- 
ord in Modernization Loans 


St. Pavut, Mrnn., Jan. 13.—Operating on a 
nation-wide scale through offices located in 19 
cities, the First Bancredit Corporation of St. 
Paul, installment financing affiliate of the First 
Bank Stock Corporation, has now passed the 
100,000 numerical mark in individual home 
modernization loans made under Title I of the 
National Housing Act, for a total dollar vol- 
ume exceeding $25,000,000—an amount equal to 
approximately 10 percent of all such loans made 
under Title I in the entire nation, L. M. Lilly, 
president of the corporation, announces. These 
record figures for both number and volume 
exceed those of any other single agency in the 
United States engaged in making such loans, 
the report points out. 

Since late in 1934, when the Federal govern- 
ment’s home rehabilitation plans came into 
operation, the First Bancredit Corporation, with 
years of experience in the installment financing 
field, has taken a leading part in the program. 
Several thousand dealers and distributors of 
such items as lumber, cement, roofing materials, 
oil burners and electric and gas appliances, 
throughout the United States, have found in 
this corporation an outlet for notes taken from 
home owners desirous of improving their 
properties. 


Under the First Bancredit Corporation’s plan 
of operation, it purchases notes covering the 
costs of improvements made and assumes the 
work of collecting installments on these notes 
as they become due. This differs somewhat from 
the more usual practice under which the bor- 
rower first goes to his bank to negotiate a loan 
and then pays cash to the contractor or dealer. 
Although under this plan banks of the First 
Bank Stock Corporation group are not called 
upon to purchase the notes directly, they do 
assist their customers indirectly by furnishing the 
necessary funds. This is accomplished through 
purchase, by the banks, of participation certifi- 


cates issued by the corporation and backed by 
the notes as security. 

As of December 20, 1935, banks of the First 
Bank Stock Corporation group, which includes 
the First National bank of St. Paul and the 
First National Bank & Trust Co. of Minne- 
apolis, had invested a total of $20,000,000 in the 
home modernizing program, by purchasing such 
certificates. 


Campaign to "“Modernize Main 
Street" Is Success 


OAKLAND, Catir., Jan. 13.—In a campaign to 
“Modernize Main Street,” sponsored by the 
Down Town Property Owners’ Association, 
twenty or more structures in the downtown 
business section of the city have been trans- 
formed. The accompanying illustrations show 
the Abrahamson Building, one of the remodeled 
structures, before and after modernizing. 

The Down Town Property Owners’ Associ- 
ation is a permanent organization, with head- 
quarters and a staff. Its activities cover “all 
matters pertaining directly or indirectly to the 
welfare of the down town district.” Its activi- 
ties are organized in six departments, one of 
the most important of which is the moderniza- 


Summary of NHA Loans in 
Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 13.—Loans in 
Minneapolis for new homes and home modern- 
ization under the National Housing Act num- 
ber 2,844, and amount to $1,481,415, while in 
Minnesota they have passed the 11,000 mark and 
total over $7,000,000, State FHA Director Fred 
Schilplin reports. 

In Minneapolis, 2,720 loans for house repairs 
and modernization had been made up to Dec. 
9, date of last report of lending banks and other 
agencies. The total of these loans under Title 
1 of the Housing act was $1,023,337. The 
average loan was $376. 


Loans for financing construction or purchase 
of new homes to Jan. 1, 1936, numbered 124 and 
amounted to $458,078 in Minneapolis. Fifty- 
seven loans totaling $206,928 were made in De- 
cember, nearly as many as in the six preceding 
months since Title 2 of the housing act, author- 
izing insured loans for home building or pur- 
chase, became effective. To Dec. 1 these loans 
totaled 67, amounting to $251,150. The average 
loan was $3,694. 

The 11,000 or more FHA loans to date in 





Abrahamson Building, Oakland, Calif., before and after modernization 


tion department, the others being devoted to 
tax adjustment, transportation, merchandising, 
merchants’ aid, and advertising. 

J. H. King, director of modernization for 
the association, informs the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative that to date nineteen 
jobs have been completed in the push to modern- 
ize Main Street; three more are under way, 
and others are to start soon. The results, ac- 
cording to Mr. King, have been: (1) Satisfied 
tenants; (2) new tenants at better rentals; (3) 
improved appearance of the district; (4) in- 
centive to other owners to improve their prop- 
erty; (5) enhanced value of property; (6) in- 
creased sales of business property. 





Rochester to Build 315 Houses 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 13—During 1936, 
the construction of 315 residences at a cost of 
$2,000,000 will be undertaken in this city and 
its suburbs, through the financing of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. Last year there 
were 150 erected in the city and its vicinity by 
builders who co-operated with the FHA, and 
81 were financed and sold through the housing 
organization. Seventy-five dwellings are now 
under construction. 


Minnesota include about 10,000 for improve- 
ments and 1,000 for new construction. In addi- 
tion to the $7,000,000 for loans already approved 
in the State, the FHA has applications on file 
for nearly $4,000,000 and is completing these as 
rapidly as possible. 

Of the 702 banks in Minnesota 616 now make 
modernization loans under Title 1, and 331 are 
financing construction and purchase loans under 
Title 2 of the act. 


First All-Steel Houses for Dayton 


Dayton, Oun10, Jan. 13.—Construction of the 
first of a group of 100 all-steel houses in Day- 
ton has begun, marking the beginning of resi- 
dential improvements ‘which it is claimed will 
involve an expenditure of $350,000. Most of 
the homes will have five rooms, some eight 
and others three. Prices will range from $3,000 
to $5,500. The houses are fabricated at the 
plant of the American Rolling Mills, at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, where a special paint has been 
developed for both the interior and exterior 
of the structures. A heavy insulating material 
will be placed on the inside, after which the 
interiors will be paneled. 

These houses will be built by the American 
Home Builders Co., headed by J. C. Tietsworth, 
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a building contractor, He says the demand 
for the all-steel houses already has exceeded 
expectation, and three offers were made for the 
first house on the day work began. 

R. C. Makely, head of Better Homes Build- 
ing Co., has announced that 70 houses, cost- 
ing $500,000, will be erected in another sec- 
tion of Dayton. 


November Building and Repair 
Loans Almost Doubled 


An increase of 44 percent in the construction 
and modernization-repair loans made by savings, 
building and loan associations throughout the 
nation in November, 1935, over the volume for 
the same month of 1934 is reported by the 
United States Building and Loan League. The 
estimates, based on reports from associations 
with a third of all the assets, show that in 
November, 1935, $27,101,000 was disbursed for 
new home building and repairing, which com- 
pares with $18,794,000 in same month of pre- 
ceding year. 

All mortgage loans made by these local 
financial institutions during November, includ- 
ing refinancing, loans for transfers of property 
newly bought, and for miscellaneous reasons, 
are estimated at $78,916,000, to some 36,700 bor- 
rowers. 

Repair and modernization loans accounted for 
7 percent of the volume of November business, 
and for 17 percent of the number of loans. 


"The New City We Built 
Last Year" 


Under the heading “The New City We Built 
Last Year,’ Kenneth Smith, secretary, Lumber 
& Allied Products Institute, Los Angeles, re- 
ports the following building record in that city 
for 1935: 

Churches, 15; apartment houses, 95; fac- 
tories, 28; gas stations, 230; store buildings, 
184; office buildings, 54; schools, 71; sheds, 
829; warehouses, 56; hospitals, 3; new homes, 
3,137. 

Mr. Smith said: “Permits increased 117 per 
cent over 1934, and are likely to double up 
again in 1936.” 


Home Building Gain for 1935 


Greatest in Years 


Residential building ended the year 1935 with 
a total greater than for any year since 1931. 
According to figures of F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration the volume of home-building operations, 
both new and alteration, totaled $478,843,100 in 
the 37 eastern States. This represented a gain 
of 92 percent over the total of $248,840,100 
reported for 1934. The 1931 total for the 37 
eastern States aggregated $811,388,700. 

For December, 1935, residential building 
amounted to $45,140,100. This was more than 
three times the total of $14,550,500 reported in 
the 37 States during December, 1934, and com- 
pares with only $39,695,200 for November, 1935. 

For all classes of construction, the December 
total in the 37 States amounted to $264,136,500, 
as against $188,115,000 for November and only 
$92,684,900 for December, 1934. In the De- 
cember, 1935, total which incidentally was the 
highest monthly volume since that reported for 
July, 1931, besides residential building, were 
included $124,506,000 for non-residential build- 
ings; $76,386,700 for public works of heavy en- 
gineering types; and $18,103,700 for public 
utilities. 

For the full year 1935 construction awards of 
all descriptions in the 37 eastern States amounted 
to $1,844,544,900 as against $1,543,108,400, a 
gain of almost 20 percent between the two 
years. In the 1935 total, besides residential 
building, were included $675,488,600 for non- 
residential building; $578,541,800 for heavy 
public works; and $111,671,400 for public utili- 
ties. Comparable figures for 1934 follow: $543,- 
031,800 for non-residential building; $625,044,- 
500 for heavy public works; and $126,192,000, 
for public utilities. 

From these comparisons it is thus seen that 
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the entire improvement in 1935 over 1934 was 
due to gains in residential and non-residential 
building as distinguished from engineering 
types which were actually undertaken on a 
lower scale than in 1934. 


Housing Project Expanded 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 13.—With the re- 
lease of funds for the further expansion of the 
rural resettlement housing project, two addi- 
tional projects of about 158 homes will be con- 
structed in Jefferson County. Birmingham 
Homesteads (Inc.) has completed the first of 
the group at Palmer, about twenty miles north 
of the city; and at Jasper, a 25-unit group has 
been completed and sold. Work will be under 
way shortly on one additional group at Jasper 
and two in the Birmingham zone. The Palmer- 
dale unit of 60 homes will be increased to 102, 
while the Jasper unit, known as Bankhead 
Farms, may be brought to 100. The second lot 
of homes is estimated to cost over $250,000 and 
will furnish steady employment for about 4,000 
men, 





Big Fir Plant to Reopen 


PortLAND, Ore., Jan. 11.—Officials of the 
Oregon-American Lumber company are making 
arrangements to place the plant at Vernonia, 
Ore., in the Nehalem timber belt, in operation 
again soon. Some 700 men will be employed 
in the woods and the mill. 


Campaign for 


New ORLEANS, Jan. 13.—Launching of an in- 
tensive campaign for the promotion of new home 
building has been effected by the New Orleans 
Homestead Clearing House Association. The 
campaign has for one of its major purposes, the 
disposing of unimproved properties taken over 
by member building and loan institutions, and 
the bringing about of general improvement of 
business. The campaign is being put over by 
regular full-page advertisements in the daily 
newspapers. 


The plan underlying the campaign calls for: 
(1) the listing with the Clearing House by its 
member institutions of all vacant lots taken over 
on mortgages during the depression; (2) the 
listing of co-operating contracting firms and 
their placing on display with the Clearing House 
of house plans; (3) the appearance of adver- 
tisements, paid for by the Clearing House, point- 
ing to the present desirability of prospective 
home owners going ahead with plans to build; 
(4) in response to the advertisements, the visit 
of prospects to the Clearing House to examine 
various house plans and lots listed for sale; (5) 
the closing of the deal for the lot and selection 
of a house plan. 


One full-page advertisement is headed: “An- 
nouncing the 1936 Building Program of Mod- 
ern Homes, to be Constructed on a No-profit 
Basis to the Associations.” The text continues: 


The New Orleans Homestead Clearing 
House Association (Inc.) will begin immedi- 
ately its 1936 program of building modern 
and complete new homes on choice sites in 
all sections of the city of New Orleans—sites 
now owned by local Homestead associations. 
These homes will be offered to the public at 
actual cost, the Homestead Clearing House 
Association operating entirely without profit 
in this connection. New Orleans contractors 
will be placed in charge of construction, and 
the finest quality of materials will be used. 
All building operations will be subject to the 
exacting standards and rigid inspection of 
building experts of the Homestead Clearing 
House Association. The completed homes will 
be furnished and equipped by local stores. 
and then opened for inspection. 


You need not wait for one of these homes 
to be completed in order to purchase a new 
home for your family. The New Orleans 
Homestead Clearing House Association will 
furnish you with a list of homesites avail- 
able, and have a home constructed for you. 
These homes will be financed through one of 
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Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs, compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates 


(Inc.), Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, 
frame and brick: 

1926-1929 1934 1935 Jan. 

AREA Avg. Avg. Avg. 1936 

Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 70.6 68.4 66.8 

Brick.. 87.0 76.6 72.4 173.5 

Baltimore— Frame.107.2 83.8 80.0 79.9 

Brick..112.0 89.1 85.5 84.5 

Boston— Frame.i116.3 94.4 91.2 86.9 

Brick..120.3 101.1 97.6 93.0 

Chicago— Frame.109.2 93.4 91.5 95.2 

Brick..114.2 99.2 97.9 101.1 

Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 87.6 86.4 82.5 

Brick..105.0 93.1 92.3 88.8 

Cleveland— Frame.107.2 89.6 87.6 88.1 

Brick..113.4 97.0 94.5 94.4 

Dallas— Frame.112.8 86.2 82.8 79.5 

Brick..115.8 91.6 88.9 83.0 

Detroit— Frame.103.3 82.5 78.1 76.9 

Brick..108.4 86.6 83.4 82.6 

Minneapolis— Frame. 92.8 87.0 82.7 82.5 

Brick.. 98.2 94.0 88.6 86.1 

New Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.5 76.2 73.5 

Brick... 96.3 81.5 81.3 79.0 

New York— Frame.133.3 98.3 92.2 94.7 

Brick. .138.4 104.5 92.5 99.5 

Philadelphia— Frame.100.3 84.8 85.4 87.6 

Brick..107.6 91.0 91.9 94.7 

Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 83.7 84.1 87.8 

Brick..118.8 91.1 90.5 94.5 

St. Louis— Frame.118.6 97.6 91.6 89.7 

Brick. .121.1 105.5 99.7 97.5 

San Francisco—Frame. 87.7 85.0 84.1 84.1 

Brick.. 93.7 93.2 91.6 91.9 

Seattle— Frame. 84.5 78.2 81.1 79.7 

Brick.. 92.2 86.5 88.6 86.3 


More Homes 


the New Orleans Homestead associations on 
a low-interest, long-term loan. 

The contractors, according to R. J. Palfrey, 
Clearing House manager, will submit bids for 
the construction of houses, and materials used 
will be bought in the customary manner by 
contractors from building supply dealers. 

The Clearing House Association advertises 
an intention to bring about the erection of at 
least fifty new homes, with initially built resi- 
dences located in various parts of the city. Con- 
struction of three such homes has been started. 

The campaign of the Clearing House Associa- 
tion, according to Mr. Palfrey, was launched 
because of the firm belief that the time for 
such an activity is now opportune. Residence 
building, particularly of the higher type, has 
revived to some extent during the past few 
months, and the construction of less elaborate 
homes follows as a matter of course. 

Financing of the new construction work will 
be effected by some homesteads with working 
capital available for such investment, with the 
backing of the FHA where called upon or 
needed. 

A feature of the new building finance pro- 
gram is that monthly payments will be so cal- 
culated as to cover payment of taxes. 

As fast as completed, the homes built as a 
result of the campaign will be opened to the 
public for inspection. Dealers in household 
accessories are co-operating in equipping the 
new homes, under a deferred-pavment plan. 

In stressing the present improved condition 
of the real estate market as a factor making 
home acquisition desirable, the Clearing House 
association points out that over $20,000,000 in 
repossessed property has been sold by the build- 
ing and loan institutions since Jan. 1, 1935, and 
that less than $30,000,000 still remains on their 
books. The association also points out that 
desirable houses either for renting or prospec- 
tive ownership have become scarce. 

Tax exemption up to $2,000 is stressed as 
an aid to home ownership. 

Coincident with the launching of the home- 
stead campaign, the Conservative Homestead 
has opened the first residence subdivision of- 
fered here in six years. The Leon Fellman 
(realty) office, also has been active in dispos- 
ing of high-class residence building lots in the 
Fellman tract, in the heart of the city, with 
resultant erection of a number of homes. 
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Interior Remodeling Sells Itself—If... 


By HAROLD KNAPP, General Sales 


Interior remodeling is like a dol- 
lar ice crusher I saw being sold in 
a Chicago department store just 
before Christmas. It sells itself, if 
—and this is one of those times 
when “if” is a big word—the pros- 
pect sees a demonstration. 

The merchandising scheme for 
the ice crusher was simple. It was 
based upon the fact that the gadget 
really worked. To prove this to a 
skeptical public, girl demonstrators 
were stationed at tables scattered 
about the store. 

In the pre-Christmas rush, every 
one of these tables was ringed with 
customers standing two and three 
deep to get a peek at the ice crusher 
in action. Apparently, one look 
satisfied them, for three or four 
salesgirls were kept busy taking 
orders at each of the tables. 

This simple bit of merchandising 
probably quadrupled the sales that 
would have been made in the or- 
dinary way. The ice crusher really 
sold itself. The demonstration 
merely gave it a chance to show 
what it would do. 


Customer Interested in Finished 
Job 

Exactly the same thing is true 
of interior remodeling. It will sell 
itself if it has the proper oppor- 
tunity to do so. During the past 
three or four years, I have seen 
records of hundreds of instances of 
home and commercial remodelling 
that were sold entirely on the basis 
of demonstration. 

In some cases the demonstration 
was accidental. In others it was 
carefully planned by a lumber mer- 
chant or a contractor, or by both 
of them, working together. 

The success of the demonstra- 
tion method is based upon the obvi- 
ous fact that prospects for home or 
commercial remodeling are not in- 
terested in materials. They are in- 
terested in finished jobs. If a man 
is mildly interested in having a rec- 
reation room in his basement, the 
way to bring him to the action- 
point is to show him a finished 
recreation room in somebody else’s 
basement. This helps him visualize 
a basement room of his own and 
the pleasure he will derive from it. 
Giving him an opportunity to do 
this helps him to sell himself. 


Example Creates More Sales 


From the lumber’ merchant’s 
standpoint, this method of selling 
materials for interior remodeling is 


both effective and inexpensive. In 
most instances, the dealer only 
needs to help a contractor get his 
first job. 

A fine example of how this 
works was experienced by the 
Michigan Shore Lumber & Supply 
Co., Coloma, Mich. One of the 
company’s men showed a carpenter, 
Carl Carlson, how to apply Celotex 
as interior finish on a house job. 
From this first job, Carlson has 
sold enough interior finishing and 
remodeling work to keep him busy 
for more than a year, and the 
Michigan Lumber & Supply Co. 
has enjoyed a steady flow of mate- 
rial purchases. 


One Job Followed Another 


The sales power of demonstra- 
tion is indicated even more clearly 
by the case of Fred Wilkie, a con- 
tractor in Elmhurst, Ill. Wilkie 
has had one job grow out of an- 
other so rapidly that it is difficult 
to keep track of them. 


Ea 





Manager, The Celotex Corporation 


tion room was Hugh M. Kleiser, 
also of Elmhurst. After a few 
months, he decided to have a room 
built in his own basement and 
called in Wilkie, who made the 
installation in December, 1933. 

These two jobs immediately sold 
another—to Wilkie, himself. He 
built a handsome room in his own 
basement in January, 1934. In 
February, came another job as a 
direct result of the work he had 
done in the Jernegan basement. 
This time the customer was Dr. 
Richard J. Quiter. Dr. Quiter was 
a friend of the Jernegans and had 
admired their room. So he called 
in Wilkie and a recreation room 
was built in the Quiter basement. 

As a result of this experience 
with interior finishing and remodel- 
ing, Wilkie was called in to in- 
stall new Celotex ceilings in a fac- 
tory for F. W. Swett & Sons in 
Chicago. 

When, in June, 1934, Wilkie was 
called in to figure on a large tavern 
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Basement Recreation Room in Home of Hugh M. Kleiser, Elmhurst, Ill. 


During the summer of 1933, 
Wilkie installed a recreation room 
in the home of J. L. Jernegan, in 
Elmhurst. Before this he had done 
only a couple of interior remodel- 
ing jobs with Celotex. 

Among the many friends of the 
Jernegans who enjoyed the recrea- 


in Elmhurst, his previous work got 
him the job. He took his prospect 
to see several of the recreation 
rooms. They clinched the tavern 
job for him. 

By this time Wilkie’s work was 
becoming well-known in the local- 
ity, and it was only a short time 


later when he was called in by 
Daniel J. O’Malley, of Glen Ellyn. 
Mr. O’Malley called on Wilkie at 
his home and saw his recreation 
room. This visit resulted in the 
installation of a recreation room in 
the O’Malley home in December, 
1934. 

In January, 1935, the Embhurst 
tavern job, which Wilkie had done 
in the summer of 1934, brought him 
another customer, Joseph Sutton, of 
Elmhurst. The Suttons liked the 
treatment used in the tavern and 
had their basement recreation room 
done in a similar fashion. 

Wilkie’s next job was the instal- 
lation of a room as part of a Home 
Owners’ display put on by dealers 
and contractors to foster building 
and remodeling. Michael Kross, a 
local attorney, saw the room and 
had Wilkie install Celotex walls 
and ceilings in the dining room and 
one of the bedrooms in the Kross 
home. 


Sometimes Two to Same Person 


Wilkie’s next sale was the direct 
result of a job which he had in- 
stalled in 1931. In that year, he 
built his first basement recreation 
room in the home of Albert H. 
Glos in Elmhurst. Last year Mr. 
and Mrs. Glos decided to enlarge 
and remodel their dining room and 
called in Wilkie. They were so 
pleased with the result that they 
immediately had him also refinish 
the ceiling of their living room. 

Currently, Wilkie is building two 
bedrooms and a study in the attic 
of the George Doering home in 
Elmhurst. Mr. Doering was sold 
after he had seen the Sutton’s rec- 
reation room, which, you will re- 
member, was sold by Wilkie’s work 
in the Elmhurst tavern. 


Get Your Contractors Started 


Wilkie’s experiences are not 
unique. Neither do the jobs I have 
described include all the work he 
has done. These jobs are simply 
the plus business Wilkie has ob- 
tained by demonstration, by letting 
his prospects see how interior re- 
modeling improves other homes and 
business establishments. 

Lumber merchants who help con- 
tractors of Wilkie’s calibre sell one 
key remodeling job, are using the 
best and simplest merchandising 
method for selling materials for this 
type of work. They are winning 
extra material sales that might 
otherwise never go on their books. 





Insulation Maker Reports 
75 Percent Sales Gain 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 13.—Increase of the 
capacity of the Marrerro (La.) plant of the 
Celotex Co. by 50 percent is being effected at 
an expenditure of $750,000, Bror Dahlberg, 
president, reported at the annual meeting here 
of the Celotex Co.’s two hundred salesmen. 
The company expects to manufacture a material 
to be used in pre-fabrication of houses. 


Dahlberg said: 


Business is good, 


of normal. We expect an 


but not yet normal. I 
would say all lines have shown improvement 
over last year; that they are about 70 percent 
increase in the 
building line this year, and an even bigger 


increase next year. 
to take care of the 
have already 


stated the company is 


Mr. 


As a result, and in order 


that may be used for the exterior and interior 
of a house at a low cost to the home owner. 
The material may be used for everything but 
the floors and foundations. 

Harold Knapp, general sales manager, stated 
the company in 1935 shipped 75 percent more of 
its products than in 1934. 


increased demand, we 


begun an enlargement of our 
plant here, putting 500 to 600 men to work. 
_ Mr. Dahlberg credited the increase in build- 
ing activity directly to the housing shortage, 
with the FHA serving as an accelerator. 


He 
working on a material 








KircHEN cutlery handles are made of coco- 
bolo, soapy water having little effect on it. 


Prepared for Spring Work on 


Upper River 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—Contractors en- 
gaged in channel improvement work on the up- 
per reaches of the Mississippi River report they 
are preparing for increased activity. The cost 
of the additional work will be more than 
$2,000,000. 
material yard at Blair, Neb., already have been 
hired, it was reported here. More than a million 
feet of lumber has been ordered. There are 
10,000 pieces of piling at the Blair yard to be 
unloaded, headed and sharpened. Thus far, 509 
carloads of piling and 185 carloads of lumber 
have been received at the Blair yard, Govern- 
ment engineers said. 


Extra workers at the Government’s 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








The Carpenter's Tune 


I'll play you a tune, though I don’t know a note, 
I'll give you a song, with a frog in my throat. 
Don't show me a keyboard, don’t hand me a harp, 
I tell you I don’t know a flat from a sharp. 

I can’t blow a bugle, I can’t pick a string, 

With saxophone, trombone, I can’t do a thing, 
Can’t strum a guitar by the light of the moon, 
But hand me my tools and I'll play you a tune. 


I'll play you a tune with a little old saw, 

I can’t draw a bow, but a saw I can draw. 

Just hand me a hammer, just give me a board, 
I’ll sound you a drumbeat, I’ll give you a chord. 


Just give me some nails, both the short and the long, 


A mouthful of nails, and I'll sing you a song. 


Each man to his trade, whether harp or harpoon— 
Get some fellow to build, and J’ll play you a tune! 


Between Trains 


AAA evidently doesn’t mean in a lawbook 
what it means in the Red Book. 

Mr. Roosevelt says there will be no need of 
raising taxes. Nevertheless, we expect to have 
to raise ours. 

One amusing thing about an income tax is 
that you nearly always have to borrow the 
money to pay it. 

Well, it all has taught us one thing: we had 
always imagined college professors as old fel- 
lows with whiskers. 

President Roosevelt’s speech seemed to do 
quite a lot to promote peace until he got around 
to the United States. 

John Gilbert, “the great lover,” left $1,000,- 
000. A man with that much ‘would be a great 
lover. 

The remarkable thing is not that a great lover 
left $1,000,000 but that a great lover had $1,000,- 
000 left. 

We wish Europe would quit having wars, or 
else present us with a new pronouncing geog- 
raphy. 

We observe that when Mr. Roosevelt quotes 
himself he gives the name of the author. 

What most towns need is more boosters, but 
not of taxes. 

You shouldn’t borrow trouble. There are 
plenty of people willing to give it to you. 

One thing that helps us with our income tax 
blank is that we once had to arrange an eight- 
club baseball schedule. 

Some Congressmen would be a great loss to 
their country, and others are. 

What we would like to see is a 30-hour week 
for Congress. 

A candidate is known by his friends, even 
when the friends are uninvited. 

Politics is the only business in which a man 
can succeed by saying, “Well, yes, and no.” 

We wish we could get as excited over things 
as a radio announcer imagines he makes us. 

As far as a fight is concerned, the peace dip- 
lomats seem to get there about as soon as the 
police. 

As Tom Marshall would say, what this coun- 
try has needed these last few years was a good 
subtracting machine. 

There is no car now that can not be driven 
over 70 miles an hour, and no car that can be 
driven over 40 with safety. 

Women are being used as traffic cops in Okla- 
homa City. This will be a serious handicap to 
some of the women drivers. 

The chief criticism we have to make of this 
bringing civilization to savages is that all that 
ever survive it are the bringers. 

We hope there will be no prejudice in the 
West against either of the candidates just be- 


cause they both choose to be nominated on 
eastern time. 


But what will Congress be without a 
bonus question? 

We are even losing some of our en- 
thusiasm over a good, old-fashioned winter. 

The only fair tax ever invented was the 
sales tax, and that is why so many people 
are opposed to it. What we want is a tax 
that some other fellow pays. 

When we were a boy, men got jobs, and 
were fired. Now they accept positions and 
retire to look after their personal business. 

We would hate to think that we had to 
quit doing this at 60. 


And hate to think we couldn’t do it 
more than 30 hours a week. 


When we think of Frank Roosevelt, Al 
Smith, Carter Glass, Jim Farley and Jim Reed, 
and the Democratic convention, we wonder if 
the City of Brotherly Love was just the place 
to hold it. 


We hope to make a couple of thousand dol- 
lars this year, but, of course, we may be a cou- 
ple of million off in our estimate. You simply 
can’t tell. 


In Chicago the treaty elm has been cut down 
and the stone by which it stood will be moved 
to another location. Thus does Chicago pre- 
serve its historic spots. 


WESLEY LLOYD 


At the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club banquet 
at Tacoma Dec. 13 at our right sat Congress- 
man Wesley Lloyd. In the course of conversa- 
tion we remarked, “To every man who ever 
goes to Congress there comes the time when 
he must choose between his conscience and his 
office. To keep one he must surrender the 
other.” “Yes,” said Congressman Lloyd, “and 
when that time comes I am going to keep my 
conscience. 

When the House a few days ago voted the 
$2,000,000,000 bonus without providing a means 
for its payment, we immediately turned to the 
rollcall to see how he had voted. We searched 
the Democratic nays, and then the Democratic 
yeas. His name was not there, either yea or 
nay. “So,” we said to ourself with disappoint- 
ment, “He side-stepped, after all.” 

Then we read on: “The House then ad- 
journed for the day in respect to the memory 
of Rep. Wesley Lloyd (Dem., Wash.), who died 
this morning.” 

So we make this apology to his memory. 


When Dark the Place 


When dark the place, too dry or dour, 
Some vines will never bear a flow’r, 
And yet they clamber up a wall 

And give it verdure, after all. 

For vines have braver souls than men 
Who dwell in darkness now and then, 
Who cannot laugh, so do not smile, 
Thinking it hardly worth the while. 


Too dark the place, the eye receives 
At least the greenery of leaves. 
Perhaps the vine that budless grows 
Gives life more gladness than the rose. 
He who has smiles for only smiles, 
Only the happy heart beguiles, 

Lives far less nobly than the one 

Who smiles a bit when hid the sun. 


Too dark the place for greater deeds, 
Remember then the little needs, 

As does the vine give something green 
To even the most sombre scene. 

No heart was ever yet so sad 

It could not be a little glad, 

No beggar but could find a way 

To make some other beggar gay. 
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LUMBER 
DEALERS 


Here is a frame that applies the com- 
bination door principle to windows. 
Screens and storm sash inter-changed 
FROM THE INSIDE in one minute. 


Airtight. Factory pre-fitted. Light 
weight—easy to handle. Costs no more 
than old style. 


Every dealer owes it to himself to get 
the facts about this revolutionary new 
product. Send your name and address 
today for literature. 


MILLWORK MANUFACTURERS 


You can easily make your present type 
of frame conform to the Marquart type 
under license arrangement with us. Only 
change is in casing. Big saving in short 
length stock for our type storm sash and 
screens, both of which come in two sec- 
tions, upper and lower. 


Tremendous market in new homes and 
old ones. Special patent applied for 
moulding transforms present frames into 
Marquart type. 

Investigate this proposition. It 
has exceptional merit. 


MARQUART FRAME AND 
SASH COMPANY 


\.. OSHKOSH, wis. ——/ 
Will Not Sell War Materials 


We tts, Micu., Jan. 14.—The I. Stephenson 
Co. here recently booked an order, placed by a 
Kansas City lumber broker, for birch logs for 
export, and the first carload was shipped. How- 
ever, upon learning that these logs had been 
loaded on an Italian freighter, George N. 
Harder, general manager of the company, an- 
nounced that he was cancelling the balance of 
the order. In this connection, Mr. Harder said: 

We did not know what use was to be made 
of the logs when the order was received, and 
as a matter of fact we still lack definite 
knowledge except that the cargo was eventu- 
ally placed on an Italian boat. Our company 
does not want to engage in the sale of ma- 
terials that might be used in war and has 
decided to take no chances in this matter; 
hence the balance of the order is being can- 
celled. 

It was reported that these logs were to be 
used in the production of airplane parts, 
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Last Year Was Good, 1936 Will Be Better 


That the lumber industry is facing 
an unusually active demand, and prob- 
ably the best market it has had for 
several years, is the consensus of rep- 
resentatives of every branch of the 
industry who have been contacted by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The feel- 
ing in every section, as reflected in the 
news and market letters in this issue, 
is essentially optimistic. In some sec- 
tions it is believed that conditions are 
pointing to a possible runaway market. 
This, of course, is not to be desired, 
and it is to be hoped that the situation 
may be stabilized at a point that will 
encourage the continuous movement 
of lumber from production, through 
distribution sources, into consumption. 
Statistically, the industry is in an 
excellent position, as indicated by 
figures published in this issue. Reflect- 
ing conditions in the South, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has selected a few 
letters that give a cross-section of the 
industry, including large and small 
producers and wholesale distributors, 
as follows: 


EXPECTS BEST MARKET SINCE 1929 


We believe we are on the threshold of the 
best lumber market since 1929. In all sections 
of the country we have visited we find imme- 
diate need for lumber in almost every building 
in every town and almost every farm. Another 
angle is that the railroads, which from neces- 
sity have refrained from buying anything that 
could be postponed, have reached the point 
where they will be forced to buy, in large quan- 
tities, lumber for repair of rolling stock and 
maintenance of tracks, to say nothing of the 
— new construction so apparent on every 
land, 

Our volume of business in 1935 was about 20 
percent greater than in 1934, with the price ap- 
proximately 10 percent less. We expect a very 
active market this year, at least during the first 
six months. What transpires at Washington 
will have some effect, but we do not believe 
anything short of a national calamity can retard 
the increasing uses of lumber for the first six 
months of 1936. 

For the past three or four years the yards 
and industrials have been buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, but we believe they will be forced 
to carry more adequate stocks in order to take 
care of the demands made upon them. 

Our two mills are going into 1936 with the 
smallest inventory in the past four or five years, 
and we believe this condition is general, with, 
of course, a few exceptions. We feel more 
optimistic over the outlook, at least for the first 
six months of 1936, than we have in the past 
five years.—Crowett & Spencer Lumper Co. 
(Ltd.), Long Leaf, La, E. H. Williamson, 
General Sales Manager. 


YARDS WILL HAVE TO INCREASE 
STOCKS 


We feel that we are within thirty days of a 
real building boom, or just as soon as the WPA 
and PWA get started. We feel that this will 
add that much to the normal building, and al- 
together will tax the lumber industry and other 
manufacturers to their utmost to supply the 
material with which to take care of the different 
projects. Our business in 1935 increased 10 
percent over that of 1934, and we are expecting 
a great deal of business in 1936, at much better 
prices. On account of broken stocks at the 
mills and possible delays in shipment, we be- 
lieve yards will have to increase their inven- 


tories and to this extent change their methods 
of hand-to-mouth buying —HEnpeErRson-Mo.pus 
Co., Philadelphia, Miss., R. H. Molpus, presi- 
dent. 


ANOTHER 1935 WOULD SATISFY 


We find business much better than it was a 
year ago, and have orders on our books that 
will take all the dry stock we have. Our 1935 
prices on roofers averaged about $1 per thou- 
sand less than in 1934, but we shipped about six 
times as much lumber, and as a whole 1935 
was a much better year than 1934. We expect 
a greater demand and better prices for the com- 
ing year. However, we would be perfectly 
satished with another year as good as 1935.— 
King Lumser Co., Cuthbert, Ga., Charles B. 
King, president. 


MORE FORWARD BUYING EVIDENT 


Our business for 1935 was considerably better 
than that of 1934. Our volume of production 
was higher, as well as sales, and the net operat- 
ing profit was a little better. We find that 
buyers are anticipating their requirements fur- 
ther ahead. Our order file is better than it has 
been since 1929, with a continued inquiry from 
all sources, indicating a strong market for at 
least the next 60 days.—JoHNns-Carro_t Lum- 
BER Co., Hurtsboro, Ala., A. B. Carroll. 

In our opinion, 1936 should show a 10 percent 
to 20 percent increase in volume over that of 
1935, and the price realized for our lumber 
should show a slight improvement over the past 
year. If the manufacturers will balance pro- 
duction with demand, we should all realize a 
fair margin on our investments.—EtHet Lum- 
BER Co., Ethel, Miss., C. A. Barge. 


BETTER YEAR THAN GOOD 
1935 FORECAST 


Our 1935 business was quite satisfactory from 
the standpoint of both volume and profit, the 
last six months being better than the first half, 
and we went through the year with a steadily 
increasing volume, winding up the year with a 
bang. Based on the writer’s personal experience 
and from reports of others, I would consider 
1935 a much better year than 1934 in volume, 
prices received and profits. Most of the mills 
in this territory experienced the best December 
business they have had since December, 1928. 
Some reported they had not had a December 
like this since the war days. During that month 
a tremendous volume of business was placed 
and prices advanced considerably on many items, 
particularly on lower grades. 

We expect an increased demand and higher 
prices in 1936. We have entered the year with 
higher prices than actually existed on Jan. 1, 
1935, and with much better prospects ahead. 
There seems to be a steadily increasing demand, 
and I see good business for 1936, provided the 
political situation caused by the Presidential 
election does not “upset the apple cart.” My 
private opinion is that we will have splendid 
business for at least the first six months of this 
year. 

In my opinion many of the large industrials 
will change their hand-to-mouth buying policy 
and protect their requirements by carrying 
larger stocks and by making their contracts with 
assured sources of supply. This will be a nat- 
ural result as business improves, not only be- 
cause of their increased requirements, but be- 
cause of the increasing difficulty in securing 
their requirements—THe ARKANSAS LUMBER 
Co., Camden, Ark., M. B. McLeod, manager. 


ADVANCE ORDERS PLACED AS 
PRICES RISE 


Our volume of business in 1935 was 15 per- 
cent greater than in 1934. We expect a much 
larger demand and better prices this year. In 
fact, this already has occurred since the first of 
the year, and roofers are up fully $1 to $1.50. 
If the present demand continues for many weeks, 





buying methods will have to be changed. In 
our immediate territory we find that a number 
of the yards already are buying in carlots be- 
cause they have experienced a shortage in sev- 
eral items. 

South Georgia has been building for the past 
year or more, and no doubt you will be sur- 
prised to know that the builders are borrowing 
their money from local institutions. We have 
the Government agencies at our disposal, but 
the average man prefers to borrow his money 
from the home town building and loan associa- 
tion or other local institutions—Lron CLANCY 
Co., Pavo, Ga., Leon Clancy. 


STABLE MARKET EXPECTED IN ‘36 


With us, 1935 was a much better year than 
1934. We were able to do a larger volume of 
business and in a much more satisfactory man- 
ner, and, but for disturbances in the freight rate 
situation, 1935 would have been an even better 
year. Since freight rates have been adjusted 
and uncertainty in regard to them removed, and 
building has increased, we expect 1936 to be a 
much better year, with an advance in prices, but 
not a runaway market. Prices of lumber have 
not advanced in proportion to the increase in the 
cost of manufacture, but, with the uncertainties 
of freight rate changes and Code restrictions re- 
moved, we should have a stable market. In our 
opinion, the lumber dealers and wood-consum- 
ing industries are going to have to carry larger 
inventories. Inventories of the roofer manufac- 
turers are low, and with a normal demand they 
will not be increased. An enormous amount of 
rain has fallen during the past month, which 
has prevented both production and shipments. 
Members of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion are adhering strictly to their policy of sell- 
ing exclusively to wholesalers on the basis of 98 
percent sight draft—Brert Lumser Co., Rich- 
land, Ga., J. Hallman Bell. 


To Discuss Federal Forestry 
Program 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 16.—The joint com- 
mittee of industry and forestry under Article X 
of the Lumber Code will meet here on Feb. 7. 
While no information is available as to the 
purpose of the meeting, it is reported that the 
committee will discuss general forestry matters, 
with particular stress on the fact that the Presi- 
dent has not gone ahead with the Government 
program. David T. Mason, Portland, Ore., is 
chairman of this committee. 


NRA Lumber Study Ready 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 

Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 15.—NRA has com- 
pleted its study of the lumber industry and, 
while this has not been made public, copies, it 
is understood, have been sent to leaders in the 
industry for their comment and suggestions. In 
this connection, a meeting will be held here 
on Jan. 20, of the National advisory com- 
mittee of the regional associations of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to 
formulate a report to be made to NRA as the 
result of suggestions made by industry leaders. 


Would Allow New Railroad 
National Timber 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Jan. 13—Senator King, 
of Utah, has introduced a bill in the Senate 
“to grant the right to cut timber in national 
forests for the construction of a railroad from 
Craig, Colo., or from Springville, Utah, to 
Ouray, Utah, or to a point on Green River near 
Ouray, Utah, or from Craig, Colo., to Spring- 
ville, Utah.” The bill has been referred to the 
Senate committee on public lands and surveys. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


National Retail Head Reviews 
Accomplishments of 1935 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 13.—George W. 
LaPointe, Jr., president National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has sent a report to the 
board of directors relative to the association’s 
activities in 1935, and this is summarized be- 
low: 

The expiration of the Codes and the arrival 
of better business make it imperative for State 
and regional groups to think about ways to 
promote more business for their dealers and 
secure a greater profit for them, according to 
his report. The two aims of the National Asso- 
ciation are, making business for its members, 
and perfecting distribution methods. In this 
connection, the major activities of the associa- 
tion the past year have been: Distribution, gov- 
ernmental purchases, legislation, housing, Gov- 
ernment activities in the housing field, and trans- 
portation costs. . 

Distribution is regarded by the association 
as the industry’s most vital problem today, 
and, while it can never be solved entirely, 
it is felt that manufacturers are realizing 
they must protect their outlets to the con- 
sumer. The distribution policy drafted June 
20 by the executive committee, in session 
with lumber manufacturers and wholesalers, 
was broad in scope, and has been accepted 
by regional groups of the national body. The 
co-operation of Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
in distribution methods is considered a real 
accomplishment. This group adopted 100 
percent a distribution statement presented 
by retail lumber dealers. 

The report says that the association has 
successfully handled Government purchases 
with the procurement division. When the 
Government began its emergency buying for 
projects to put men to work, the National 
with other groups formed a “building ma- 
terial group,” composed of manufacturers 
and a distribution body. The manufacturers, 
representing nearly all the items going into 
home construction, fought for dealer dis- 
tribution, the review states, by insisting it 
was essential in getting the most benefits 
from the emergency program. Later cement 
manufacturers went to Washington individ- 


ually and fought for ther product’s distribu-_ 


tion through retail dealers. 


Association Works on FHA 


In regard to the third point on the asso- 
ciation’s program, legislation, it is said that 
the organization has reviewed all proposed 
legislation which might affect its member- 
ship. Vital amendments to the Federal 
Housing Act were accomplished through the 
National’s help. The main aid in this re- 
spect was the extension of Title I, and the 
increase of the maximum loan from $2,000 
to $50,000, while another amendment was to 
reduce the capital stock of National Mort- 
gage Associations from $5,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000 because it had been impossible to get 
private funds for forming such mortgage 
associations. The activities of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association were 
also credited with securing an amendment to 
the RFC act, permitting it to buy stock in 
mortgage companies, which permitted the 
a set up financial units to promote the 

The action of the association in Congress 
last year is considered by Mr. LaPointe as 
in the interest of members. The Dual Bond 
bill, protecting dealers on performance 
bonds, was supported by the organization, 
and passed. The National opposed a low- 
cost housing bill introduced to the legisla- 
tors, which provided subsidies and grants. 
Its passage, it was believed, would unques- 
tionably have affected seriously the progress 
of the housing program. The Black 30-hour 


Week bill was likewise fought by the asso- 
ciation, and the Walsh bill, making retail 
lumber dealers certify that on materials sold 
the Government they had operated under 
provisions of the former Codes, was defeated 
with the association’s support. 

Mr. LaPointe stated in his review that the 
National Association’s officers did more than 
all other organizations to bring about the 
NHA, and provided financing in locations 
where the Housing Act bogged down due to 
the lack of interest of bankers and finance 
firms in providing mortgage money. The 
association has passed resolutions condemn- 
ing the housing activities of the PWA and 
the Resettlement Division, in the belief that 
these activities will affect the private building 
program under FHA. 


Freight Rate Cut Supported 


The sixth point in the program of the 
National concerned transportation costs. The 
association was successful in furnishing sup- 
port to manufacturers in securing freight 
rate reductions into the territory east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio rivers. 
These reductions save millions of dollars in 
delivery costs of lumber. 

Several other important matters received 
the attention of the body headed by Mr. 
LaPointe. The association supported Amer- 


Southern Pine 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 13.—Meeting here 
on Jan. 9, the executive committee of the 
Southern Pine Association considered matters 
of concern to the southern pine industry, and 
particularly the activities of the association. 
President E. L. Kurth, of Keltys, Tex., pre- 
sided, and Secretary-Manager H. C. Berckes 
presented a statement of matters before the 
committee for action. 

The committee approved the financial state- 
ment and budget for the first half of 1936, and 
reviewed reports submitted from the several 
departments on work performed during the past 
six months, and program for next half year. 

A resolution was adopted, expressing the 
regret of the members of the southern pine in- 
dustry of the death in Chicago recently of 
L. R. Putman, for many years connected with 
the association and widely known throughout 
the lumber industry. 

The committee devoted some time to discus- 
sion of governmental and public relations of the 
industry, forestry and conservation progress and 
proposed Federal legislation on the subject; and 
considered various legislative matters now pend- 
ing in Congress which affect industry in gen- 
eral and the lumber industry in particular. 


Gratifying Progress in Merchandising 


Reports of the various departments indicated 
that gratifying progress has been made during 
the last half of 1935 in promoting the wider sale 
and use of southern pine; increasing the demand 
for grade-marked lumber; protecting the in- 
dustry’s markets against unfair transportation 
charges; providing members of the industry 
with practical and valuable economic and mar- 
ket statistics concerning production and con- 
sumption of their product; guaranteeing users 
of southern pine properly manufactured and 
seasoned lumber of the correct quality; assist- 
ing distributors in their merchandising prob- 
lems; providing specifiers and contractors with 
correct information about southern pine; fur- 
nishing ideas and suggestions to the home 
building public, and aiding them in solving their 
problems; and in assisting producers in prac- 
tical methods of forest management to insure in- 
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ican manufacturers on the matter of tariff 
on Canadian lumber, and urged that a re- 
duction be made on such species as were 
scarce in the United States. The lumber 
strikes of spring and summer caused a scar- 
city of red cedar shingles, which the Na- 
tional helped to alleviate by negotiating for 
the lifting of restrictions on Canadian shin- 
gles. Since most Government purchasing 
departments won’t accept bids on anything 
except grade-marked lumber, the associa- 
tion’s executive committee feels that, if all 
manufacturers will adopt grade marking with 
an identification number for each mill, an 
important forward step will have been 
taken. Dealers have been urged to use 
better paints by the association’s Better Paint 
campaign. 

The National president feels that the as- 
sociation will be perhaps of even greater im- 
portance to its members during 1936 than 
last year. He said that a flood of legislation 
is expected in the present Congress which 
may be dangerous to the interest of lumber 
dealers. He reported that plans are being 
made to push the Government housing ac- 
tivities by providing nearly $2,000,000,000 for 
Government home building, with grants and 
subsidies up to 45 percent, and that such 
suggested legislation, even if not passed, will 
confuse the public. These measures will be 
vigorously opposed, Mr. LaPointe assured. 


In closing his report, the president cred- 
ited the executive committee and Frank 
Carnahan, secretary, with much of the suc- 
cess achieved in 1935, and declared that the 
association would continue to fight for the 
best interests of lumber dealers in the com- 
ing year. 


Plans for 1936 


definite continuance of an adequate supply of 
southern pine and the permanence of the south- 
ern lumber industry and the communities de- 
pendent upon it for maintenance, 


Secured Rail Rate Reduction 


One outstanding achievement reported by the 
traffic department, which produced revenue re- 
turns to subscribers that justify not only the 
expenditures for the traffic department but also 
the entire amount paid into the association in 
fees during the year for all its activities, was 
the securing of reductions of from 1 to 8 cents 
per 100 pounds in freight rates on southern pine 
to northern and eastern markets, partly offset- 
ting the transcontinental reduced rates to com- 
petitive woods. The department reported that 
additional reductions are in sight for the south- 
ern pine industry in the near future. 

As a part of the service the association is 
rendering in assuring buyers of proper grade 
and quality, the inspection department reported 
that in the last six months inspectors had made 
1,294 visits to mills; made 189 claim inspections 
covering about 2,235,000 feet ; and 496 certificate 
inspections, covering nearly 13,000,000 feet. A 
supplement to the 1932 grading rules was re- 
cently issued and the department reported that 
progress is being made in the study of the mois- 
oe content of lumber being shipped by the 
mills. 

Efforts are being continued to develop and 
standardize practical methods of panelized con- 
struction for prefabricated houses. 


Timber Being Treated as Rotating Crop 


The conservation department reported that un- 
der the policy and practices of forest conserva- 
tion adopted by southern pine operators, their 
timber is being treated and managed as a rotat- 
ing crop, thus guaranteeing continuous produc- 
tion of southern pine lumber and other forest 
products, rather than as a disappearing natural 
resource. The department activities are directed 
chiefly toward fostering proper public relations 
and suitable legislation, rendering service to 
lumber manufacturers on practicable methods of 
forest management, timber economics and the 
closest possible utilization of forest resources. 
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Beauty of Wood 


Furniture at Semi-Annual Exhibit 


Modern ... maple . . . streamline. 

In brief, that is a review of the winter show- 
ings at the American Furniture Mart, Chicago, 
where the largest and most comprehensive ex- 
hibition of home furnishings in the world under 
one roof attracted a record-breaking crowd of 
buyers from Jan. 6-18. Up until Jan. 16, 7,575 
buyers had registered compared to last July’s 
total mark of 7,308. It must not be thought 
that no period furniture was shown, that wal- 
nut, mahogany, oak and other woods are aban- 
doned, or that wunstreamlined furniture is 
antique, but streamlined, modern designs, and 
maple, were prominent in exhibits. With maple 
enjoying popularity, especially in modern design, 
a report by manufacturers on acceptance of 
furniture woods is interesting. It reveals that: 

(a) Walnut remains America’s favorite for 
furniture, with both walnut veneers and solid 
walnut selling well. 

(b) Mahogany continues last year’s gain. 

(c) Oak is still the favorite for early 
English suites, and is largely used for dining 
room furniture. 

Maple appeared on every hand as manufac- 
turers introduced it in new uses. It was widely 
exhibited in bridge sets which lean to permanent 
construction for which wood is the best ma- 
terial, rather than collapsible. A prominent 
maker of a line of infants’ furniture showed an 
attractive nursery suite of peg walnut for the 
first time. Kitchen cabinet ensembles were in- 
troduced by a nationally known leader in the 
field with maple doors to the compartments in 
pleasing contrast to the otherwise bone-white 
enamel finish. A manufacturer of maple furni- 
ture exclusively displayed his complete line in 
quarters redecorated with knotty pine walls and 
ceiling. Although maple bedroom sets have 
been in evidence previously, many firms have 
produced it in new stylings and added dining 
and living room suites in this wood. Three-cor- 
ner buffets were introduced with some maple 
sets. One could write pages about the new 
adaptations of this wood seen at the show, but 
let us sum it up by saying that maple is here in 
everything from high chairs for babies to easy 
chairs for grandpa! 


Wood Furniture in Steel Motive 


An exhibit of particular interest to the lum- 
ber trade was that by a manufacturer of wood 
ensembles in steel designs, which can thus be 
used with either metal or wood furniture. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN writer was told by the 
sales manager of this firm that his company has 
seen a definite movement toward wood furniture, 
if designed consistent with the trend. Form-fit- 
ting chairs have been made of other hardwood 
on poplar; tables of birch on poplar. The 
joints of the chairs are bits of chromium. Much 
of the line shown is lawn furniture, while other 
units fit well into home groups. Another dis- 
play of pertinent interest was that of a chair 
company which introduced a line of flexible 
furniture made of oak and hickory and guaran- 
teed not to break. Two types of chairs, a settee 
and a table, form the grouping. A special 
process forms and bends the layers of oak and 
hickory fibers, which act as thin leaf springs 
at seventeen points. All the wood’s life, strength 
and flexibility are retained, the manufacturer 
says. The furniture can be had in harmonious 
enamel color schemes, but many buyers are re- 
questing natural finishes so the grain will show 
claiming that their customers are desirous of 
this warmer and more friendly appearance. 

In speaking of furnishings which are again 
taking advantage of the beautiful grain of wood. 
one must give a paragraph to the lines of 
kitchen equipment that are making their debut. 

ne manufacturer said his designer conceived 
the idea of finishing the pieces so that the grain 
of the red oak material would show in the cabi- 
nets, tables and chairs. The equipment is avail- 
able in bone-white, ming, pearl, and green, with 
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Stressed in New 


each tone undertraced with fine graining. 

New woods are shown at the winter mart, as 
at most of its predecessors. They are used 
mainly for special inlays and ornamentation. 
Canaletta, a specie of Philippine rosewood, made 
its bow in one exhibit of bedroom suites, and 
attracted considerable interest with its modest, 
refined grain. An English harewood was also 
prominently shown in another space. 

A debutante of great interest was a variety 
of wood screen, which introduces to modern 
American homes a new piece of distinctive furn- 
iture in the exquisite smartness of French de- 
sign. The screens are made in any pattern 
desired, and of imported or native woods. 
Among the types of wood seen in the display 
of over twenty pieces in the exhibit were: 
Bleached mahogany, walnut, teak, gum, macas- 
sar, curly maple, holly, knotty pine, satinwood, 
birch and basswood. 


Lumber Firm Exhibits 


A Wisconsin lumber and land company had 
quarters at the Furniture Mart and exhibited 
summer, porch and novelty pieces. Juvenile 
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Walnut Remains America’s 


Favorite; Maple Is Popular 
For All Furnishings 


for both industries in the ensuing twelve months. 

Lawrence H. Whiting, president of the Mart, 
pointed out Chicago’s growing reputation as a 
home furnishings center. He reported that all 
of the space in the huge building from the sixth 
to sixteenth floors was sold out to exhibiting 
manufacturers, and indicated that a new day 
in the industry had arrived. Mr. Whiting said 
that while many large companies had enjoyed a 
1935 business several millions of dollars above 
that of the preceding year, it was confidently 
expected that an even greater boost in sales 
would be experienced this year. 


Re-furnish America—New Battle Cry 


“Re-furnish America !” was the battle cry which 
Kem Weber, eminent Los Angeles furniture de- 
signer, suggested to the furniture industry at 
the second semi-annual meeting of the American 
Furniture Design Institute, Jan. 8. “These old 
pieces of furniture are tired,” he said. “Let’s 
put them to sleep, and use new furniture, de- 
signed for today.” Mr. Weber, a leader in 
modern design who played a large part in mak- 
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Persons who have the erroneous idea that genuine longleaf yellow pine in substantial sizes and lengths 
is no longer available should be interested in this picture of work in progress on the Alton Dam, near 
Alton, Ill. For the Tainter gate pier forms, 3x12 inch, 46 feet, full length longleaf pine studs were 


used, as shown in the picture, with 2x6 inch D 


of longleaf pine was supplied through Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., of Chicago. 


& M longleaf facing. For these forms a large quantity 


Readers of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are aware that tracts of the finest genuine longleaf yellow pine ever grown 
in the South will continue to be drawn upon by well known producers for generations to come, and 
the products made available for all purposes for which longleaf is especially well suited 





wood swings, lawn chairs, see-saws and tables 
in bright colors were included. 

The members of the American Furniture Mart 
Press Club heard two enlightening speeches at 
their semi-annual luncheon, Jan. 6. Joseph H. 
Lane, vice president Tennessee Furniture Corp., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., made a prophecy that the 
1936 increase in sales of furniture would surpass 
those of last year, since demand for home furn- 
ishings always follows the rising curve of house 
building. Mr. Lane stated that in number the 
1935 new housing permits exceeded the 1934 by 
150 percent, and that this fact was a sure 
barometer of greater furniture buying during 
1936. 

The second speaker to address the press group 
was B. F. McLain, Hart Furniture Co., Dallas, 
Tex., who spoke on dealers’ rights in and obli- 
gations to the furniture industry. Mr. McLain, 
also, expressed gratification over the marked 
rise in residential construction during 1935, and 
said that it was sure to result in furniture sales 
and ultimately in a greater volume of wood 
being moved. He said that there was the same 
pent-up demand for furniture as there is for 
new houses, and was optimistic as to business 


ing the “break” away from classical lines, de- 
clared that a design is not modern simply be- 
cause it does depart from the classical and 
utilize unusual shapes and lines; if the design 
represents what the designer thinks furniture 
should be today, for today’s users and made 
with today’s tools, it is automatically modern 
even though it may continue to utilize some of 
the traditional patterns. 

It was a notable fact that Charles M. Stow, of 
the New York Sun, formerly one of the most 
severe critics of modern design, in another ad- 
dress at this meeting recognized that modern 
has made for itself a definite place on the 
American scene, and said that it offers certain 
advantages to the designer of good furniture. 
Looking back on the meeting after the lapse 0 
several days, however, it now appears that Mr. 
Stow’s opposition in earlier years was aimed 
at design which claimed to be modern merely 
because it was different and freakish, whereas 
the modern he now regards favorably has a 
good reason for being. Evidently Mr. Weber 
and Mr. Stow have the same general thought— 
modern is good, if it has something new and 
better to offer the buyer and user of furniture. 
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Early Spring Demand Will Clean 
Up Dry Stock 


Westwoop, CA.ir., Jan. 11.—Asked for a 
statement as to market conditions and the out- 
look for the lumber industry in the new year, 
R. F. Pray, of the Red River Lumber Co., said: 


The prospects for next year’s business, from 
a statistical standpoint, are generally en- 
couraging. The stocks on hand at the mills 
are below the average normal supply—lower 
than at this time last year, when they were 
also below normal. 

The order files of most of the manufactur- 
ers show a very comfortable condition. There 
are only a few items on which any consider- 
able reduction of price would seem necessary 
or advisable. 

The demand for low priced and medium 
priced residences, in which lumber is an im- 
portant item in construction, is becoming 
more insistent to meet present conditions. 
3y spring there should be very little unsold 
dry lumber in the hands of manufacturers. 

If the Government’s long-pending building 
program actually takes place, the lumbermen 
should be in the best position they have held 
since 1929. 

At Westwood, during the past year, we 
have been operating our sawmill on two 40- 
hour shifts a week, and our plywood factory 
on three 40-hour shifts. At this time we 
have logs decked at the plant in sufficient 
quantity to assure continuous production 
through the period of deep snow when log- 
ging is suspended. We will continue to favor 
mixed-car shipments. 

Our log cut for 1935 was one-third more 
than in 1934, and our shipments 40 percent 
in excess of 1934. 


Why This Ils Good Time to Buy 
—Compare With 1919 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 11.—In a recent letter 
sent to salesmen for his concern, R. G. King, 
president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
has given a vivid picture of the lumber situation 
in the Douglas fir region of Washington. Mr. 
King, for many years a leading factor in the 
wholesale lumber business of Seattle, retired 
from participation for five years. A few months 
ago he resumed his active connection and again 
is keenly interested. He views the industry 
from the perspective of one who has had wide 
experience and yet who has been away from it 
long enough to have perhaps a clearer vision 
than those who have been too close to it to 
realize the full significance of changes that have 
occurred. In his letter, Mr. King said: 

The following is submitted for your con- 
sideration Since the Armistice, 54 Washing- 
ton sawmills cutting more than 100,000 feet 
of lumber daily have gone out of business. 
The average cut of these 54 mills was far 
above 100,000 feet, so we may safely figure 
that since Jan. 1, 1919, in western Washing- 
ton alone, something in excess of 5,400,000 
feet daily has been taken off the market. 
The industry has suffered like fatalities in 
Oregon and British Columbia—#in fact, 
throughout the United States and Canada— 
but we will confine ourselves here to our 
own local losses. They are of vast magni- 
tude and afford a basis for what is to follow. 
To fill in this shrinkage in the western Wash- 
ington production of lumber, only a few, a 
very, very few, mills have been built, the 
two outstanding of which are the Long-Bell 
and Weyerhaeuser plants at Longview. These 
are great plants, well known to you all, but 
even with their combined capacities we are 
still far short of our “Golden Area” produc- 
tion. 

The Armistice found the mills of the na- 
tion keyed to a high state of efficiency. That 
was particularly true of the mills in western 
Oregon and Washington and in British Co- 
lumbia. Stocks there were above normal, the 
water was full of logs, and we had no pro- 
tective tariff to stem the inflow from Canada. 
Still, under all of these unfavorable condi- 
tions, we had a runaway market in 1919 and 
1920—the wildest market lumbermen have 
ever known. 

Little building had been done during the 
two years of the war. None has been done 
during the five years of the depression. We 
face a vast housing shortage throughout the 
nation today—we need either new homes or 
rehabilitated old ones. Literally billions of 
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feet of lumber will 
demand, a demand 
over night. 

That, gentlemen, is the situation today. 
And to meet it we have a vast curtailment 
in production, below normal stocks at the 
mills that are left, few logs in the water 
ahead of those mills, and a tariff wall of 
$2 on 250,000,000 feet, and then $4, against 
lumber coming in from Canada. And don’t 
let that 250,000,000 feet unduly cheer you. 
It is but a drop in the bucket—about the 
average yearly cut of four of the mills we 
have lost. 

Does that brief picture make you think? 
We are certain it does, and we believe you 
will agree with us when we say this is no 
time to cut prices. The time for that sort 
of thing has passed. Those who need lumber 
and have not covered their requirements had 
better watch their step. If they don’t, they 
may wake up some fine morning and find 
that they have let their golden opportunity 
slip by. And it may not knock again, not 
for years and years and years. 


be required to meet this 
that may spring to life 
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Buys 100,000 Acres of New 


Mexican Timber 


BERNALILLO, N. M., Jan. 13.—The New Mex- 
ico Lumber & Timber Co. of this city—of which 
T. P. Gallagher is president and manager, and 
A. J. Sine, secretary and sales manager—has 
bought from the Wetmores, of Warren, Pa., the 
timber rights of the Redondo tract of about 
100,000 acres in the Jemez Mountains, forty 
miles west of Santa Fe, and seventy miles north 
of Albuquerque. This tract of approximately 
400,000,000 feet of virgin forest, composed 
mainly of ponderosa pine, will be logged in con- 
junction with a large purchase of Government 
stumpage on the Santa Fe national forest; and 
the logs will be trucked over good roads of 
down-hill water grade to Canyon on the Santa 
Fe Northwestern for shipment to the mill at 
Bernalillo. 











COMBINED ASSETS 
$20,773,590.00 





Prosperous New Year 
coo UNM cece 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 
Wish You The Best There Is For 1936 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 


Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 


Mansfield, Ohio 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn. 


Seattle, Washington 


Detailed statement of each or all of the companies sent upon request. 


Established 


1876 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1897 


1901 


COMBINED SURPLUS 
$9,752,509.58 

















BAND MILL 
PARSONS, W. VA. 


Long Distance Phones: 
TAYLOR 0248. 4214, 4215 


Branch Offiecs: 


Washington, D.C. 
| Parsons, W. Va. 





CIRCULAR MILLS AND YARD— 





THE TOLEDO GUARANTY CORPORATION 


WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK- WHITE PINE- SPRUCE 
“FROM THE HEART OF THE ALLEGHENIES” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CABLE ADDRESS 
**TOGCO”" 
Universal Lumber Code 


We can kliin dry and 
surface in transit. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


21-23—Middle 
tion, 
Pa. 


Jan. Atlantic 
Bellevue-Stratford 


Annual, 


Lumbermen’s Associa- 
Hotel, Philadelphia, 


Jan. 22.—New England Lumbermen’s Association, 


Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. Annual. 


Jan. 22-24—Indiana Lumber and Builders’ 
Association, Claypool Hotel, 
Annual, 


23-24—-West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 


ply Dealers’ Association, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Va. Annual. 


Supply 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan, 


Jan, 24—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 


. 28.—Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ 
ciation, Commodore Hotel, New York. 


Jan. 


Asso- 
Annual. 


28-30—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
eatien, Hotel Penmsylvania, New York. An- 
nual. 
29-31—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
om, New Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. An- 
nual, 

31—West Coast 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Jan. 


Lumbermen’s 
Annual. 


31.—Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 


a gee Hotel New Yorker, New York. An- 
nual, 


Association, 


Jan 


Jan. 31.—National-American Wholesale Lumber 


Association, directors and executive committee, 
association headquarters, New York. 


Jan. 31.—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 


Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 4-5—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. Annual. 


Feb. 4-7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
——— Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
nnual, 


Feb. 5—Lumbermen’s Old Guard of Michigan, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. Annual. 


Feb. 6—Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber 


& Sash & Door Salesmen, Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit. Annual, 


Feb. 5-7—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Webster Hall Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 11-12—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Bismarck, N. D. Annual. 


Feb. 11-13—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 12-14—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
= Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual, 


Feb. 12-14—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 19-20.—Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 


sociation, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson. An- 
nual, 
Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 


ciation, Milwaukee 


Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 19-20—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. Annual. 


Feb. 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual. 


Feb. 20-22—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 25-26—Iowa Association of Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 26-28—Ohio Association of Retail 
Dealers. 
Ohio. 

March 2-6.—American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, committees, Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

March 4.—American Society for Testing Materials, 
regional meeting, Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

March 5-7.—Alabama Building Material Institute, 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 
March 11-12—South Dakota Retail Lumibermen’s 
Association, Marvin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, S. D. 

Annual. 

March 13-14—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 

tion, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


March 17-18.—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumber- 


men’s Association, Chieftain Hotel, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. 


Lumber 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 





Southwesterners Convention Pro- 
gram Lists Many Able Speakers 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—“Lightning 
Rods, Tape Worms and Putty,” may be an un- 
usual subject for a lumbermen’s convention, 
but when G. H. Zimmerman, Waco, Tex., gets 
through discussing it at the annual meeting 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
the dealers present will realize that “they have 
heard something.” That’s only one feature of 
the splendid program that has been arranged 
for this meeting, which is to be held in the 
Auditorium, this city, Jan. 29-31. 


Other important addresses scheduled are: 
“Fundamentals of Lumber Merchandising,” by 
C. Arthur Bruce, of E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis; 
“The Social Security Act,” by F. E. Tyler, 
association counselor; “Expanding the Market 
for Building Materials,” by Edward J. Mehren, 
president Portland Cement Association, Chi- 
cago; “Where Are We Headed?” by C. A. 
Stuck, Jonesboro (Ark.), retailer. 


Other speakers include James Kimball, Hing- 
ham (Mass.), dealer, who will talk on “Lum- 
ber Etiquette,” and Arthur Koehler, wood tech- 
nician of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

The annual banquet will be held Thursday 
evening, Jan. 13, at the Kansas City Club, with 


Hon. Henry J. Allen, of Wichita, as guest 
speaker. 





Some Outstanding 
Coast Convention Program 


Seatrte, Wasu., Jan. 13.—Notice of the 
annual meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, to be held at Tacoma on 
Friday, Jan. 31, are being sent to the member- 
ship in the Douglas fir region of Washington 
so Oregon. Some features of the program will 

Discussion by President Walter B. Nettle- 
ton, Seattle, of his personal observations of 
the conditions and opportunities for market- 
ing of more West Coast lumber in the Orient. 
Mr. Nettleton visited Japan, China and Man- 
chukuo this fall. 

Discussion by George T. Gerlinger, Port- 
land, chairman, and other members of the 
traffic committee, of what the industry should 
do next in connection with the temporary 
72-cent freight rate to the area East of Chi- 
cago. The association expects also to have 
at least one executive of a Transcontinental 
railway present to give the railroad position 
in this vital matter. 

Discussion of trade promotion projects and 
plans, led by Corydon Wagner, Tacoma, chair- 
man trade promotion committee. 

Discussion of grading and inspecting of 


lumber, led by C. G. Kinney, Portland, chair- 
man grades and inspection committee. 

An explanation of the new unemployment 
insurance laws and their effect on the lum- 
ber industry will be given by Harris Smith, 
auditor for the association, assisted by one 
or more of the State commissioners. 





Mississippians to Hold Annual 
Meeting Next Month 


Jackson, Miss., Jan. 13——The annual con- 
vention of the Mississippi Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will be held in the Robert E. 
Lee Hotel, here, Feb. 19-20. “We intend mak- 
ing this the most informative, interesting and 
entertaining convention we have ever held,” said 
Secretary W. M. Lockhart to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers distributing building materials in 
Mississippi are being invited to have representa- 
tives present. A large attendance of dealers and 
guests is expected. 


Program of Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers Is Announced 


New York, Jan. 14.—The annual meeting of 
the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Parlors A and B of the 
Hotel New Yorker, Jan. 31 (immediately fol- 
lowing the three days’ meeting of the North- 
eastern retailers’ association). 

The manufacturers’ meeting opens at 10 a. m. 
Friday, Jan. 31, with address by President J. 
J. Farrell, followed by reports and election. 
The program includes talks on “Unemployment 
Insurance and Old Age Security Laws,” by 
John F. Sullivan, Commerce Clearing House 
(Inc.), “Trends in Transportation,” by W. P. 
Hedden, chief of Bureau of Commerce, New 
York; “Proposed Forestry and Conservation 
Legislation,” by J. B. Woods, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C. 

There also will be an open discussion on sub- 
jects affecting interests of Northeastern lumber 
manufacturers, including the freight rate situa- 
tion; the association’s program of activities; 
statistics, grading rules, conservation etc. 


Intercoastal Distributors "All Set" 
For Annual Meeting 


New York, Jan. 14.—The annual meeting of 
the Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Commodore Hotel, this 
city, Jan. 28, convening about 11 a. m., accord- 
ing to announcement by R. T. Titus, executive 
officer. This will be a luncheon meeting, to 
which all members of the organization are 
invited. 





Interesting Discussions Scheduled for 
Canadians’ Meeting 


Orrawa, Onrt., Jan. 13.—R. L. Sargant, sec- 
retary-manager Canadian Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, from headquarters in this city states that 
a number of very interesting subjects are to be 
discussed at the annual meeting of that organ- 
ization to be held in the Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Que., Feb. 4-5. Reports also will be 
received from the president, the secretary-man- 
ager, the honorary treasurer, the research com- 
mittee and the chairmen of the various group 
meetings. 

Also it is hoped to arrange for a luncheon 
meeting on the first day, to be featured by a 
speaker who has a real message for the lumber 
industry. The only social function will be a 
dance and supper on the evening of Feb. 4. 





Northeastern Program Is Packed 
With Attractive Features 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 14.—The 42nd annual 
convention of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, Jan. 28-30. Some 
high-lights of the program are: 

Roy Wenzlick, vice president Real Estate 
Analysts (Inc.), St. Louis, Mo., taking as his 
subject “Where Do We Go From Here?”, will 
present an analysis of past, present and fu- 
ture building trends. 

“The Lumber Industry From Manufacturer 
to Retailer” will be the subject of an address 
by C. C. Sheppard, Louisiana Central Lumber 
Co., Clarks, La. 

The Hon. Vincent M. Miles, member of the 
Federal Social Security Board, Washington, 
D. C., will discuss “Application of the Federal 
Social Security Act.” 

Arthur P. Koehler, wood technologist For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., will 
speak on “The Trail of Wood.” 

Robert H. Brooks, Little Rock, Ark., will 


discuss “Selling Opportunities Sometimes 
Overlooked.” 
An absorbing and educational picture, 


filmed in Hollywood and produced by the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, entitled “Home of the 
Wooden Soldiers,” will feature the program. 

Harry T. Kendall, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., will discuss distribution from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer. 

J. L. Burt, Wausau, Wis., president of the 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Association, will dis- 
euss “Association Teamwork for Profit.” 

A. J. Guffanti, vice president Springfield 
(Mass.) National Bank, will tell of his ex- 
periences in securing application of Title II 
of the FHA. 


Arthur A. Walsh, assistant FHA adminis- 
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trator, Washington, D. C., will speak on 
“Title II Sells More Lumber and Building 
Materials.” 

A feature of the convention will be inaugura- 
tion of the conference group plan for one morn- 
ing’s session. In the discussion for dealers in 
the rural areas, “Managing a Small Business 
for Profit,’ “The Sales and Management Prob- 
lem of a Small Town Dealer,” and “How to 
Sell the Farm Trade,” will be under discussion. 
For metropolitan dealers, consideration will be 
given to the question of mass-buying, whether 
the dealer should participate in a program of 
organized real estate development, and what 
sales promotion programs for metropolitan deal- 
ers are most effective. 

Monday evening the Old Guard dinner will 
be held, with Benjamin W. Downing, Locust 
Valley, N. Y., as toastmaster. Other entertain- 
ment features include the annual dinner dance 
and banquet, a theater party, and complete pro- 
gram of entertainment for the ladies. 





To Be Represented at Retail 
Conventions 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 13.—H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, has announced the completion of ar- 
rangements for the association to be represented 
by speakers and exhibits on the programs of 
innual conventions of nine of the important re- 
tail lumber dealers’ associations during Janu- 
ary and February, the first time in several 
years that southern pine manufacturers have 
been represented at such an extensive group of 
retail conventions. The assignments are as fol- 
lows: 

Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City—President E. L. Kurth, Angelina 
County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex. 

Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, New York City; and Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, Cincinnati—C. C. Shep- 
pard, Louisiana-Central Lumber Co., Clarks, 
La, 

illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago—C. E. Klumb, J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss. 

Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, 
Philadelphia—A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant 
secretary, Southern Pine Association. 

Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis; Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Detroit; and Kentucky 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Louis- 
ville—W. H. O’Brien, field engineer, Southern 
Pine Association. 

Virginia Lumber & Building Supply Asso- 
ciation, Richmond—W. D. Parlour, manager 
of the association’s Washington office. 
net 


Push bacdemedl Statistical and 
Promotion Work 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 13.—Having per- 
iected a strong working organization, Southern 
liardwood Producers (Inc.), with Ed R. Linn 
as secretary-manager, is now actively engaging 
in both statistical and promotion work. An- 
nouncements are being sent out to thousands of 
users and specifiers of wood, giving detailed 
information as to the promotion program and 
giving the names of concerns that, as members 
of the organization, are making it possible for 
this work to be prosecuted. As indicated in 
this announcement, the organization has planned 
an ambitious program of field work, publicity 
and research. In addition, it will carry on a 
worth-while and helpful statistical program 
which will comprise the publication and distri- 
bution of a daily and weekly past sales report, 
weekly and monthly barometer report, monthly 
stock report, special statements and analyses. 
The statistical work is in charge of C. E. Miller, 
a competent statistician formerly connected 
with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 
In connection with the announcement of this 
program, Secretary-Manager Linn says: 

It is our desire to co-operate with every 
one connected with the lumber industry for 
the good of all. The industry has a job on 
its hands. This is our initial contribution. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


We are growing stronger daily and plan to 
carry this work to the limit of our facilities. 

Gilbert G. White, a trained engineer, thor- 
oughly familiar with southern hardwoods, as 
field representative, is now making contacts with 
the automotive industry and other industrial 
users of hardwoods. Mr. Linn advises that as 
fast as funds permit other competent men will 
be employed to promote southern hardwoods in 
the consuming territory. 





Lower Ontario-Quebec Rates 
Sought by Wholesalers 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 13.—L. M. Robertson, of 
Robertson, Stark & Holland (Ltd.), Toronto, 
was elected chairman of the Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association (Inc.), at its annual meet- 
ing, held in Toronto, today. H. J. Luck, the 
new secretary, was introduced by the chairman. 
The directors for the past year were re-elected, 
with the exception of A, E. Lloyd, of Wingham, 
who is spending the winter in the South, A. E. 
Cates, of Nicholson & Cates, was elected to take 
Mr. Lloyd’s place. The new vice president is 
K. M. Brown, of Coast Sawmills (Ltd.) The 
other directors are R. C. Monroe, C. W. Wil- 
kinson and J. L. MacFarlane. The new secre- 
tary, H. J. Luck, fills the position formerly 
occupied by Mrs. Tushingham, who has re- 
signed after several years of faithful service. 
The secretary submitted an encouraging finan- 
cial report. 

An interesting discussion took place in regard 
to railway freight rates. It was pointed out by 
several members that the carriers had granted 
important concessions in other parts of the 
country, and should now give some considera- 
tion to shippers in Ontario and Quebec. They 
have lost much lumber freight business to the 
trucking companies, and would probably now 
listen sympathetically to the claims of the lum- 
ber interests if they were properly put forward. 
A motion was carried that an effort should be 
made to secure reductions in lumber freight 
rates in Ontario and Quebec; also that in any 
reduction made by the railway companies, they 
should be asked to take into consideration the 
proportion in the differentials that prevails be- 
tween the Coast and Montreal, and the Coast 
and Toronto. Messrs. D. C. Johnston and J. L. 
MacFarlane were delegated to submit this mat- 
ter to the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 
at its annual meeting in Montreal, on Feb. 4 
and 5, and to ask for co-operation. 

The association decided to send congratula- 
tions to several retail lumbermen who have re- 
cently been honored by the rate-payers in their 
respective municipalities by election to the posi- 
tion of mayor. Among the successful candidates 
are: H. S. Ludlam, Leamington; Robt. McVit- 
tie, Southampton; E. W. McCulloch, Bramp- 
ton; H. E. Ratz, Waterloo; N. G. Michener, 
Welland; Ernest Warwick, Blenheim; also 
D. L. Mundell, of Erin, who was elected reeve 


of the village. 


Export Directors Confer 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 14.—The board of di- 
rectors of the National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation met in Memphis today. Those in at- 
tendance were Claude Sears, president; Charles 
Dudley, New Orleans; Lee Robinson, Mobile, 
Ala.; J. L. Fetterman, Jackson, Miss.; D 
Johnson, vice president of Tendall, La.; C. C. 
Dickinson, Tallulah, La.; K. L. Emmons, Her- 
man Katz, P. D. Houston, and J. S. Williford, 
Memphis. D. H. Heuer, Memphis, is secretary 
of the association. 





RESEARCH BY the Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering shows that the first plows were 
fashioned from crooked tree branches, and were 
pulled by one or more men as another held 
it in the ground. When an attempt was made 
to introduce cast-iron plows in the United 
States farmers declared they poisoned the soil 
and hurt crops. In 1860, Sir Robert Peel gave 
his farmers two iron plows, but they returned 
to the wood ones, believing that the iron plows 
caused weeds to grow. 
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Your customers will soon be needing 
Roofers for jobs that will be started 
this Spring. Roofers made by this 
group of manufacturers are sure to 
satisfy—and will bring you the best 
margin of profit. 


These Companies can furnish stock 
dipped to prevent stain, kiln dried 
or air dried Roofers, long leaf Deck- 
ing and other lumber items. Roofers 
are supplied S4S, S2S&CM or Ship- 
lap in ¥4” or 25/32” on special order. 


These Companies all belong to the 
Roofer Manufacturers Ass'n—comply 
with its rules and regulations—and 
stand behind their products. Your 
Wholesaler can supply Roofers man- 
ufactured by these leading producers. 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Pavo, Ga. 
Johns-Carroll Lumber Co. 


Can supply Lignasan dipped stock 


Hurtsboro, Ala. 
Jones Lumber Company 


Roofers, Railroad Decking and Siding 
Donalsonville, Ga. 


King & Thurston, 
Short Leaf Roofers--Long Leaf Decking 
Thomaston, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga.; 


H. Dixon Smith, Inc. 


Roofers from “’ The Wood Universal 
Columbus, Ga. 


Bell Lumber Company 


Manufacturers High Grade Roofers 


The King Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
Ga. 
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Hardwood Group Urged to Back NHA 


Better Homes Called Crime Check; Bankers Can Be Wholesalers’ Aides 


Voting their second annual convention a com- 
plete success, more than fifty members of the 
National Association of Hardwood Wholesalers 
returned to their homes after the meeting Jan. 
3 in Chicago, encouraged over the outlook and 
fired by the three brisk talks which they had 
heard during the morning session. Dealers 
from Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois were present. The Chicago members acted 
as hosts at the banquet and entertainment during 
the evening. 

The meeting was opened by President J. C. 
Walsh, who thanked the other officers and the 
directors for their service and co-operation dur- 
ing the past year. Two years ago, he stated, 
the group was launched to protect the interests 
of hardwood wholesalers. A prediction was 
made that action unfavorable to the lumber in- 
dustry may be taken by the present Congress, 
if the undercurrent of animosity felt at the 
labor-industry conclave called at the national 
capital Dec. 9 was correctly interpreted. 


Educate the Consumer, Says Banker 


At the finish of his talk, Mr. Walsh intro- 
duced the first guest speaker, John Y. Beaty, 
editor of Bankers’ monthly, and representative 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce. Mr. 
Beaty extended a welcome from the bankers 
of Chicago to the lumber dealers, and urged his 
listeners to become better acquainted with their 
bankers as a sound business proposition. He 
said that closer relationship between these two 
businesses would prove mutually beneficial, and 
suggested that the lumbermen not wait until 
they are in financial difficulties to tell their 
bankers about their industry. The speaker de- 
clared that nearly every sound bank has some 
one on its staff who is rather a specialist on 
lumbering, and whose backing will be a big aid. 
“If you don’t tell him about your business, no 
one else will,” Mr. Beaty said, “and the banker 
has too many other customers to do a lot of 
personal investigating to fully acquaint himself 
with your work.” 

Lumbermen should not sit around idly, and 
wait for some one else to improve their busi- 
ness, Mr. Beaty said. He cited a few cases 
where the educating of customers has stimu- 
lated sales. One instance concerned an ice 
dealer in a Chicago suburb who boosted his 
sales in spite of the growing use of electrical 
refrigeration, by studying his business thor- 
oughly, and, then showing the housewives of 
the community the capabilities of ice refrigera- 
tion. The speaker told of a salesman friend who 
would drive many miles farther at lunch time 
to reach a restaurant which had round tooth- 
picks because they were made of wood which 
would not splinter and were more comfortable 
on the gums. The wholesalers were told that 
they could help their business by solving the 
lumber problems of their customers for them 
as added service. Bankers, in the same manner, 
can be a greater help to lumbermen, if educated 
by the latter group to be so, Mr. Beaty said in 
conclusion. 


Good Homes Aid in Character Building 


A. O. Eberhart, former governor of Minne- 
sota, discussed the National Housing Act. He 
said that the plan was a boom to the lumber 
industry, for it furnished dealers with business 
in which there was no risk of non-payment. 
Nearly 700,000 loans have been made, it was 
stated. He predicted a tremendous impetus to 
building during 1936, and declared that the 
country could absorb 1,000 new houses a day. If 
this program could be put into operation, two 
million persons would receive employment, Mr. 
Eberhart said. The Government plans to house 
Americans in better homes, and lumber dealers 
have a fine chance to profit by the movement 





without any financial risk. The speaker told of 
his present plea to the national youth organiza- 
tion for an appropriation with which lumber 
could be purchased for making furniture in high 
schools, and so increase the interest of the 
younger generation in their homes. 


Mr. Eberhart sees the neglected homes of to- 
day and the past as a breeding ground for 
crime, and believes that the NHA may do much 
toward putting the brakes on youthful wrong- 
doing. He stated that crime was costing the 
country half of the amount of the national debt 
annually, and putting a finger on a contributing 
cause should materially lighten the burden. The 
fact that homes are being increasingly recog- 
nized as having more social importance is fur- 
ther aid to lumber salesmen, the speaker feels. 


Constitution Against Autocracy 


C. Wayland Brooks, well known Chicago at- 
torney, had been recalled this year to speak to 
the wholesalers after a memorable speech in 
1935. Mr. Brooks, a scholar of history, began 
his talk by saying that “ideals are like stars— 
we can not reach them, 
but they will lead us to 
our aims.” From this 
statement, he launched 
a masterful discussion 
on the nation’s Consti- 
tution, and told of the 





RUSSELL H. 
DOWNEY, 
South Bend, Ind. 
President National As- 
sociation of Hardwood 
Wholesalers 





care and foresight used 
in drafting it. He de- 
fined dictatorship as the 
“imposition of a per- 
sonal will,” and said that 
lumbermen and _ other 
business heads must help 


decide if our Government will be one of laws 
as provided for in the Constitution, or of central 
power. No one man is smart enough to know 
the solution of all problems, in Mr. Brooks’ 
opinion. His address was warmly received. 

John W. McClure, secretary-treasurer Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, spoke 
briefly during the afternoon session. He de- 
clared that the hardwood industry increased 
greatly in volume movement during the past 
year, and said that he believes the business will 
be 20 percent better this year than in 1935. Mr. 
McClure envisages the probability of a major 
construction boom in 1937-38 and believes it will 
be a boom in volume and not in price. He feels 
that pyramiding of prices might be suicidal, 
considering the number of lumber substitutes on 
the sidelines. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


The business session in the afternoon con- 
sisted mainly of the election of officers and 
directors for the ensuing year. Most of the 
directors were re-elected. The association heads 
nominated and unanimously approved were: 

President—Russell H. Downey, 
Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Vice presidents—A. R. Copeland, C. H. Wor- 
cester Co., Chicago, and E. A. Thornton of E. 
A. Thornton Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Treasurer—A. H. Ruth, A. H. Ruth Lumber 
Co., Chicago. 

Board of directors—Paul B. Berry, South 
Bend, Ind.; E. H. Broughton, Minneapolis; 
Harry Christiansen, Milwaukee. John Dregge, 
Grand Rapids; Fred Hoffman, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
George F. Kerns, Chicago; Paul D. Kneeland, 
Worcester, Mass.; M. D. Reeder, Chicago; 
Frank Reitz, Evansville, Ind.; John I. Shafer, 
South Bend, Ind.; D. V. Swearingen, Chicago; 
J. C. Walsh, Chicago, and W. D. Wheeler, 
Marshfield, Wis. 


Following the election, the meeting was 
turned over to President Downey. He called 
the directors into session for the naming of a 
secretary, and G. A. Vangsness was reappointed 
to the position. A banquet with later entertain- 
ment formed the evening program and concluded 
the convention. 


Marquette 


Program is Rich in Profit Ideas 


(Continued from Page 34) 

will be a sad business if lumbermen 
do not learn how to make full use of 
this device. Fabricated houses are on 
the way. While some manufacturers 
say retail lumbermen are too steeped 
in tradition to be able to handle this 
line, Mr. Kendall believes it will not 
succeed without their aid and that it 
will succeed with their aid. Air con- 
ditioning is making old houses out of 
date. Low-cost, livahle houses are on 
the way. Auto manufacturers have 
proved that costs can be reduced and 
quality raised; and Mr. Kendall be- 
lieves such houses will be built for 
about $500 a room. Competition 
always should be met; but it should 
be met through services and not 
through giving away of profit in fol- 
lowing old and outmoded methods. 
Installment selling has tremendous 
possibilities when intelligently used. 

In concluding this rapid-fire survey, 


Mr. Kendall stated that a man’s worst 
competitor is himself. A study showed 
that in a given area 73 percent of sales 
were made to customers who figured 
in but one place and that disastrously 
low prices in that area resulted be- 
cause dealers had no confidence in 
their own prices and services. He 
added that a recent careful survey 
made by persons with money to in- 
vest resulted in the report that lumber 
retailing offered the best opportunity. 
The feudal days are gone. The walls 
are down. The fight is in the open, 
where sound merchandising methods, 
whether they are employed by lumber 
retailers or by smart competitors who 
invade the field, will win. 


Exhibits Presage Trade Activity 


President Roger S. Finkbine referred to the 
exhibits, filling every available inch of space, 
as an evidence of more active times ahead; times 
when association work will have an even 
greater importance. He urged close co-opera- 
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tion with other associations to check abuses 
both outside and inside the industry. He warned 
against growing taxes; stating that business 
was willing to pay its full share but should not 
be asked to do more. Government-sponsored 
projects have indicated that in practice there is 
a tendency to use business when it is indispens- 
able but to ask business men to give up their 
legitimate profits in public projects. He de- 
scribed Secretary Lance’s great program of 
district, county and State meetings and closed 
by quoting the convention slogan: “Co-operation 
—the Price of Progress.” 


Three Main Objectives 


George W. LaPointe, Jr., of Menomonie, 
Wis., president of the National association, 
stated that this organization, made up of 32 
regional associations, has three main objectives: 
Distribution, keeping an eye on Federal legisla- 
tion, and maintaining the National Housing Act. 
Maximum distribution through the retail dealer 
is the number-one objective; and Mr. LaPointe 
quoted a letter from Col. Greeley, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to the effect 
that that organization was committed to the 
policy of keeping the retailer out in front as 
the manufacturer's distributing agent. The Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau has adopted the policy of 
100-percent dealer distribution. Mr. LaPointe 
urged the importance of defeating certain pro- 
posed Federal legislation. He stated also that 
much opposition was developing at Washington 
against Title One of the housing act. He closed 
with an impressive statement about the value of 
the associations. 


How to "Tote a Long Log” 


W. W. Woodbridge, of the Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Bureau, stated that his organization had 
come out for complete distribution through re- 
tailers and added that “it takes two to tote a 
long log.” He described the big advertising 
program and added that a majority of the best 
shingle mills in the United States and Canada 
are members of the Bureau. He asked dealers 
to remember the word “Certigrade” which has 
been coined to designate Bureau products. 

The convention was opened by the Old 
Heidelberg Octet, and the dealers were wel- 
comed by H. J. Miller, president of the Minne- 
apolis Civic & Commerce Association. A Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation was held late Tuesday after- 
noon, and the famous stag banquet, given jointly 
by Hoo-Hoo and the Mississippi Valley Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen’s Association was 
held at the Nicollet Hotel, Tuesday evening. 


A Moss-back Yard Rejuvenated 


The Wednesday morning session began with a 
breakfast at the Curtis Hotel, at which more 
than 400 lumber and building-material dealers 
were present. The feature event of the session 
was a play entitled “The Harmon Lumber Com- 
pany Rejuvenated.” Written especially for this 
session by Ormie C. Lance and A. W. Holt, it 
was presented by professional actors. This 
amusing comedy had to do with the bringing of 
a moss-back yard up to modern standards of 
efficiency; and the authors apparently over- 
looked nothing in sharpening the contrast be- 
tween the ancient yard with its overworked 
cuspidors and its lack of knowledge about costs 
and selling technique and the modern institu- 
tion based upon informed service. In both its 
construction and its presentation the play was 
an outstanding success. 


Handling Problems of Distribution 


Following the dramatic offering, J. V. Dob- 
son, of the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, acted as chairman of the round-table dis- 
cussion of intimate dealer problems. In his 
opening statement Mr. Dobson dealt largely 
with practical matters of distribution. While 
giving full credit to national efforts to work out 
distribution policies, Mr. Dobson stated that in 
certain departments and aspects this matter of 
distribution must be at least supplemented by 
regional efforts. Otherwise some local prac- 
tices, important in one region but not in another, 
may be overlooked or abandoned. Dealers in 
this territory are of the opinion that all govern- 
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ment emergency purchases should be considered 
retail business; and manufacturers have rather 
generally agreed with them. Cement is still 
causing difficulty ; and Mr. Dobson stated it was 
important that dealers differentiate between two 
manufacturer policies. Under the first, manu- 
facturers ask dealers what margin the manufac- 
turer should add in quoting to local purchasers. 
Under the second, manufacturers give retailers 
names of inquiring contractors with the sugges- 
tion that the dealer see and quote them. It is 
important that the second be encouraged ; other- 
wise dealers will lose contact with buyers and 
will presently see direct selling in its worst as- 
pects. Mr. Dobson mentioned millwork, clay 
products and insulation. He stated that manu- 
facturers have enormous problems of their own 
and are quite fair-minded in their attitudes. 


Regulation of Trucking 


Paul F. Schuenemann, of the Monarch Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, in discussing truck regulation 
stated that legislative efforts are centering 
largely upon load limits, supervision of grain 
buying, regulation of motor vehicle peddlers and 
ton-mile compensatory road tax. He described 
in detail the abuses which are appearing and 
which this legislation is designed to remedy. He 
stated that unless trucking is regulated reason- 
ably, two evils will appear. Small communities 
will be destroyed; and the railroads, losing their 
tonnage, will be forced to abandon branch lines 
and to increase their rates. Contrary to some 
lobbyist statements, regulation of trucking has 
made possible the substantial reduction of 
freight rates. 


A Great Market for Silos 


H. C. Kehm, of Meinzer & Kehm Co., Harris- 
burg, S. D., in describing the selling of silos 
stated that in earlier days this business had 
some aspects of a racket but that at present 
there are manufacturers who are offering splen- 
did goods and services. It is not necessary to 
carry much, if any, investment in stock, and the 
selling of silos involves no special technical 
knowledge. Farmers know the value of silos, 
have much information about them, and present 
a great market ready for cultivation. There is 
a market for 100,000 silos in this association 
territory; and this business is a perfect setup 
for the lumber retailer. 

The dealers were invited to ask questions, in 
the answering of which the speakers elaborated 
their earlier statements. 





A Merger of Interests Perfected 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—Steps have been 
taken by principal stockholders of the Dierks 
lumber wholesale interests to merge the parent 
firm and two important subsidiaries into one 
corporate body known as the Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Co. The companies included in the merger 
are the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., the parent 
company; the Choctaw Lumber Co., in which 
the Dierks concern owns 77 percent of the 
stock; and the Pine Valley Lumber Co. a 
completely owned subsidiary. The merger is 
in accordance with the reorganization plan ap- 
proved by Judge Albert L. Reeves, of the 
Federal Court. Members of the Dierks fami- 
lies, with proxies representing 75,000 of the 
85,000 outstanding shares in the lumber inter- 
ests, voted approval of the plan. Under the new 
set-up, the Dierks family will remain in control, 
with no changes whatever in the stock owner- 
ship. No changes are contemplated in the opera- 
tion or personnel of the companies affected. 

The Dierks companies are known as the 
largest manufacturers of shortleaf yellow pine 
lumber in the country. The three companies 
own six mills in Arkansas and southeastern 
Oklahoma, operate 200 miles of railroad, own 
1,600,000 acres of timberland, and employ about 
3,500 persons. Headquarters of the company 
will continue in Kansas City. 





DROWNINGS CLAIM about 7,700 lives yearly, 
with May, June, July and August the danger 
months, says the National Safety Council. 
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YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR CYPRESS 


Because of the vast volume 
and variety of stocks main- 
tained by its five member mills, 
you can always get the cypress 
you need from the Florida 
Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 


pany. 
And it is all thoroughly sea- 


soned, trade and grade-marked 
Arrow Brand Tidewater Red 
Cypress, the true species of 
"The Wood Eternal." 
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poors USE STANLEY HARDWARE 


In 1936, with this slogan, Stanley 
is advertising to your customers 
their complete line of hardware 
, for all types of doors. Write for 

Y your copy of the 32 page booklet. 


‘ THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Connecticut 
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Love wagons stand up to the toughest 
logging job. We put the stuff into 
them. They’re well made from choice, 
selected, air dried Hickory and Ash, 
scientifically braced for strength and 
rigidity. May we send more detailed 
information and prices? 
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Keeping Retail Delivery Costs Down 


One of the first steps in any effort to maintain 
the cost of retail deliveries at a workable mini- 
mum is to learn what the present cost is—in- 
cluding everything that should be included— 
what it should be, and what parts of the delivery 
process are running up more than their fair 
share of expense. Attempts to cut delivery 
costs may be made, and in fact are made, with- 
out this fundamental information, but such at- 
tempts of necessity are based on guesses and 
estimates only, creating the danger of either cut- 
ting expense in the wrong place, or of impairing 
efficiency, or both. On the other hand, the re- 
sults that may be obtained with only a very 
simple system of records—one easily kept—are 
well illustrated by the experience of a large 
Chicago retail firm. 

Delivery of its lumber and materials by 
motor truck cost the Sterling Lumber & Supply 


Co. only 1.85 percent of gross sales during 
1934 and during 1935 was only slightly 
higher, 2.12 percent, the AMERICAN LuMm- 


BERMAN was informed recently by Walter G. 
Moeling, Jr., vice president, who besides super- 
vising the company’s sales also takes personal 
charge of a scrupulously-kept system of motor 
truck cost records which covers all items in 
whatever detail is considered necessary. Any- 
thing and everything that is properly chargeable 
to the motor trucks was included in the 1.85-per- 
cent figure, for the Moelings—Walter, Jr., his 
brother John, and their father W. G. Moeling, 
Sr.—and their associates do not believe in 
“kidding themselves” and keep these records for 
their own information. So the low cost is a 
source of justified satisfaction on their part. 

“If it were as much as 5 or 6 percent,” Mr. 
Moeling said, “we would not be worried, for 
that is considered normal, but in fact our de- 
livery cost never runs over 2 or 3 percent, and 
our records are such that we can check our 
costs any time. If we should find them mount- 
ing too high in comparison to gross sales we 
would know right away that something is 
wrong, but when the costs are as low as ours 
are, we have a wide margin to work on before 
we get near the danger point.” 

3ecause numerous dealers have complained 
that accurate cost records are almost impossible 
to keep—that drivers simply will not remember 
to put down the information—Mr. Moeling was 
asked what system his company uses, and as ex- 
pected it was found to be extremely simple in 
operation, the kind that is easy for a busy driver 
to utilize without being a part-time bookkeeper. 

Each morning each driver is given a blank 
report form, covering the operation of his 
truck for that day. He jots down the speedom- 
eter reading at the beginning of the day and 
again when he puts the truck in the garage, thus 
giving the mileage for the day. He also indi- 
cates the number of gallons of gasoline and 
oil used (he does not need to mark in the price, 
for the company has an account with an oil 
company and is billed monthly). 

On one blank he writes the number of trips 
made that day; and on another, the number of 
stops. Now, here is where many truck record 
systems run into bookkeeping work, for some 
demand that the driver on each trip note the 
distance, the customer or customers served, and 
sometimes the nature of the load or its quantity. 
But when a Sterling driver makes a trip all he 
does, in regard to records, is make a check- 
mark on the blank reserved for that purpose; 
and similarly he makes a check-mark for each 
stop on the trip. Then all there is to knowing 
the number of stops or trips is to count the 
check-marks. 

In like manner it is made easy for the driver 
to report even the slightest indication of motor 
trouble or other need for repairs, for at the 
bottom of the page (near where he puts his 
name and number of hours worked) are descrip- 
tions of motor trouble of various kinds, descrip- 
tions which include practically all the first 
symptoms of car trouble, and if any of these 
apply the driver need only make a check-mark 


beside that sentence, in the space provided for 
the mark. No writing is here required, and 
these brief descriptions are assurances to the 
driver (if he needs any) that his employer will 
not be aghast if he reports motor trouble. By 
making it easy to report even the most minor 
difficulty the company prevents these small mat- 
ters from developing into more serious troubles, 
and this is an important factor in keeping that 
delivery-cost figure down to 1.85 percent. 

The information given in this daily report is 
entered in the monthly report—a report book is 
kept for each truck, and is supplied by a truck 
manufacturer—and the monthly totals for all 
the trucks, in turn, are entered on a truck-cost 
sheet covering the operation of the entire fleet 
for the entire year, under the following head- 
ings: 

Gasoline (first column for cost, second for 
number of gallons); oil (cost, quarts) ; repairs 
(including $.003 per mile for tire depreciation) ; 
number of stops; mileage; number of trips; 
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hours in operation; expense per mile covered 
by the foregoing headings (2.94 cents in 1934). 

Depreciation of trucks; rent of garage 
(charged in this manner although the company 
owns the garage); insurance; taxes; interest 
on investment; licenses; expense per mile cov- 
ered by these headings (which could also be 
lumped together as “fixed charges” and which 
in 1934 was 5.13 cents per mile). 

Salary, with separate columns for hours, cost, 
and per-mile cost. (This last item in 1934 was 
8 cents.) 


What It Cost for the Year 


At the close of the year these figures are 
given especially careful study and disclose some 
valuable information—for one thing, the total 
cost of delivery service, and also its cost in re- 
lation to gross sales. This percentage, as pre- 
viously mentioned, is watched carefully so that 
it may not be allowed to mount unduly fast or 
far. Here is the safety valve of the delivery 
system, so far as cost is concerned, provided 
the entire operation is encompassed by the 
figures compiled. The 1.85 percent that delivery 


of its products cost the Sterling company is a 
definite, specific proportion, not a guess. 

These totals also reveal the trend of costs of 
each item, and if any of these is running too 
high, it is given prompt and special attention. 
If repairs, for example, begin to mount unduly 
fast, the repair account on the books may be 
broken down by items and also by units, and 
thus the dealer may discover that it is time to 
replace a unit. Maybe a new truck is needed, a 
new tractor, or a new trailer. The detailed rec- 
ords will show where the excessive cost is, and 
the general totals will reveal the necessity for 
the investigation. Mr. Moeling is convinced 
that it is this system of checks and control that 
— the Sterling delivery costs at such a low 
evel. 

Other figures developed from the year’s totals 
and written at the end of the sheet are merely 
averages, but they supply some very illuminating 
information. For example, Mr. Moeling in 
looking at this sheet can see that the average 
cost per mile of truck operation was 16.07 cents 

-total cost divided by total number of miles 
traveled—that the average cost per trip was 
$3.15, and that the average cost per stop was 
$1.01%. The trips averaged 12 miles long, 6% 
miles between stops; and time consumed av- 
eraged 2 hours and 40 minutes a trip, 48 minutes 
a stop. The trucks averaged 8.1 miles per gal- 
lon of gas and 204 miles per quart of oil. 

In considering what these figures mean, Mr. 
Moeling and the writer got into a bit of an 
argument. The dealer declared that “this 
shows us that every time one of our trucks 
stops to unload an order, whether it is one 
board or one roll of roofing, or a thousand rolls 
of roofing, it costs us a little over a dollar,” while 
his visitor contended that this figure of $1.01 
covers instead only a 12-mile trip lasting 2 hours 
and 40 minutes, with stops 6/2 miles apart and 
each stop lasting 48 minutes. It was a good 
argument and ended in a compromise, each 
party holding fast to his own belief, but Mr. 
Moeling said that it doesn’t really matter any- 
how, for on orders within the firm’s normal 
trading area the company does not charge extra 
for delivery—that is a part of its service—and 
on longer trips the charge is based on actual 
cost of the extra truck miles. 

The Sterling company’s purpose in keeping 
cost records is not for the purpose of making 
money on its delivery but simply to know that 
its delivery costs are not out of proportion to 
the rest of the business. “We are not in the 
trucking business,” Mr. Moeling explained, 

“and that’s not the way we intend to make our 
money. It is not transportation we sell, but 
lumber and materials. But we must know how 
much our transportation costs us, so we can 
add this to our other expenses and the cost of 
materials to us, and know how much we must 
get for each item before we start to make any 
net profit.” 

For this same reason—that delivery is an in- 
dispensable part of the retailer’s service—the 
company does not concern itself with ton-mile 
costs in keeping its records. “Our products are 
so varied,” Mr. Moeling said, “that ton-mile 
cost doesn’t mean a thing. Our truck may be 
loaded with structural lumber this morning and 
insulation or millwork this afternoon, or a com- 
bination of them, or any other kind of materials 
that somebody might want to build a home. 
What do they weigh? What does it matter 
what they weigh? We sell them all and we 
have to deliver them all. So what we want to 
know is not what it costs to deliver millwork, or 
insulation, or the heaviest timbers we sell, but 
what it costs us to maintain an efficient delivery 
service that we can be proud of.” 

As to comparative efficiency of the various 
sizes and capacities of trucks, Mr. Moeling dis- 
missed this with a wave of the hand. “Actually, 
they all cost us about the same to operate. We 
have 1%-ton and 2%-ton trucks, semi-trailers 
and straight bodies, and when we buy a truck 
we buy it because it fits the needs of delivering 
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what we sell, with the speed that we require 
and as economically as may be possible. The 
small trucks cost less in gasoline but they can’t 
carry so much as the larger ones. And we 
have to have the larger ones, anyhow, for our 
heavy timbers. The idea is, we sell the goods 
and we have to deliver. We have the trucks 
to fit our delivery needs and operate them to 
capacity, and they delivered what we sold last 
year for less than 2 percent. Naturally, we have 
nothing to kick about, on that.” 





Under the heading “Wholesalers Accept Or- 
ders Promptly—Other Orders In Doubt,” in a 
recent bulletin to members of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, Sec- 
retary W. W. Schupner said: 

The recent experience of an Ohio retailer, 
in the market for 30 cars of lumber, is inter- 
esting. Fourteen were placed with whole- 
salers and all promptly accepted. Of the 
balance placed with commission men and di- 
rect mill representatives, nine were refused 
and similar fate is expected on some of the 
other seven. Reason: The wholesalers’ sales- 
men were in constant contact with their of- 
fices and the retailer was thus assured of 
prompt acceptance of the business—only an- 
other illustration of the value of the whole- 
saler’s service to retailers when prompt de- 
cisions must be made, 


Commenting on this to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, H. L. Bratnober, of 
the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., Minneap- 
olis, said: 

3eing a responsible wholesale lumber con- 
ern, we know only too well how much more 
prompt a live wire wholesaler is apt to be in 
advising a dealer definitely one way or the 
other regarding the acceptance of a tentative 
order. What is even more important, we also 
know how much an acceptance of an order by 
a responsible wholesale lumber’ concern 
should mean to a retail lumber dealer. In 
fact, it means everything and it has behind 
it both financial and moral responsibility. 
There are other kinds of so called “acknowl- 
edgements” which may not mean so much. 





Fir Plywood Exporters Announce 
Stabilization Policy 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 13.—The Pacific 
Forest Industries, an export group in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, embracing one hundred percent 
of the Douglas fir plywood exporters, has ac- 
cording to P. A. Hayward, chief of the Forest 
Products Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, just announced two new policies with 
regard to the softwood plywood export market. 
These will go far toward the stabilization of 
the Douglas fir plywood export market, and 
will, in fact, establish a new policy. 

First, this group has agreed to reserve for 
export to foreign markets, regardless of whether 
the domestic market is good or poor, a plywood 
volume equal to that exported during the peak 
year of 1934. This means that the plywood 
importer in France or China, or Greece, for 
instance, is assured a volume equaling that of 
the peak year. He knows definitely what to 
count on. 

The second policy, just announced by the 
group and one equally novel, guarantees that, 
for a six-month period, the price of Douglas 
fir plywood to the foreign importer will not be 
changed. Since the Pacific Forest Industries 
is the only organization selling Douglas fir ply- 
wood to the export market, there can no longer 
he any buying hesitancy on the part of the 
foreign importer because of the feeling that 
lower prices may be just around the corner. 
Under this policy, he will know that nothing is 
to be gained by waiting. He will henceforth 
place his orders as stock is needed. 

It has been felt that, heretofore, the foreign 
market has fluctuated badly both because of 
variable supply and variable demand, the latter 
more or less due to fluctuating prices. The 
two policies just announced should contribute to 
an elimination of these foreign market weak- 
nesses, 
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ILL you pay 12c to 15c per thousand board feet to 
keep your lumber bright? To have that “fresh from the 
saw look” even though it has been stacked for several months? 


Investigate the possibilities of LIGNASAN* the time tested 
anti-stain chemical and prove for yourself that LIGNASAN 
does prevent sap stain and keeps lumber bright. 


Keep your lumber bright with LIGNASAN and cash in on the 
profitable sales that bright lumber offers. 


* Trade-Mark Registered 


LIGNASAN 


Manufactured by E.1.DuPont de Nemours &Co., Inc 


Wilmington, Delaware, for 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Founded 1839 Incorporated Cleveland, Ohio a 
Dip one-half the length of 50 freshly sawn, very sappy boards 
MAKE THIS in LIGNASAN solution. Leave other half undipped. Carefully 
TEST mark boards for identification later and stack in lower part of an 
air seasoning pile. Inspect when dry and note sap stain control 


on LIGNASAN -dipped ends. 





THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me more 7 
information and prices on LIGNASAN. 
This is not to obligate me in any way. 


Name 





Address 





City and State 
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Inland Empire Brevities 


SpoKANE, WAsH., Jan. 11—With many of 
the mills shut down for their annual repairs and 
seasonal overhauling, production throughout this 
territory is at about its lowest ebb for the year. 
However, a fair volume of business and orders 
continues to come in, with demand along lines 
about the same as during the last month. There 
has been no change in prices. 

All the large mills and wholesalers of this 
vicinity are expecting a quick pick-up in the 
spring, and are preparing for good business. 


Retailers to Start Promotion Campaign 


Lumber dealers of Spokane will put on a 
campaign to promote the use of wood, it was 
announced at the last meeting of the Hoo Hoo 
Club. Gunner Carlberg, Jr., secretary of the 
Wooden Box Association, has been named to 
head a committee that will start a campaign. 
President R. H. Crowley, of Hoo-Hoo, has pre- 
dicted that it will awaken the people to the 
merits of wooden sash. He made a vigorous 
appeal to the lumbermen to get up and do some- 
thing. The committee will plan exhibits of 
wood products designed to educate the public. 


Timber Taxes Are Too Heavy Burden 


Among statements made by Maj. E. W. Kel- 
ley, regional forester of Missoula, before the 
forestry section of the Northwest Scientific As- 
sociation, were these: 

Private ownership of timber in the north 
Rocky mountain region can not long con- 
tinue. Future oversupplies of timber will 
completely eliminate the private owner. He 
can not compete with publicly financed agen- 
cies. Land that won’t support merchantable 
timber should go tax free. 

E. C. Rettig, land agent of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co., Lewiston, Ida., said that taxation is 
making it impossible for private owners to 
benefit from timber lands. Dr. E. R. Martell, 
of the forestry school of the University of 
Idaho, disagreed and said: 

Retention of private ownership is com- 
patible with the highest ideals of usage. 
Alleviation of taxes will be necessary, but I 
believe it can be done through a system of 
modified yield taxation. At present, timber 
land taxation forces the owner to pay the 
value of the timber each year. If it takes 
100 years to produce good timber, the first 
year’s growth is taxed 100 times, the second 
99, and so on under the present laws. 


Bid on WPA-Financed Grandstand 


A low bid of $7,346.96 was submitted by the 
Spokane Sash & Door Co. to the city on ap- 
proximately 300,000 feet of lumber for a grand- 
stand at the site of the baseball field now being 
built at the west end of the fairgrounds with 
WPA labor. The Newton Lumber Co. sub- 
mitted a bid of $4,739.82, but it was understood 
that this offer did not include large timbers to 
be used on the project. Other bidders were: 
Long Lake Lumber Co., $8,324.11; Exchange 
Lumber Co., $8,313; Richards-Goettel Lumber 
Co., $8,250; McGoldrick Lumber Co., $8,110. 
The bids were referred to the department of 
public works. 


Reports Big Gain in Shipments 

KaLispeLL, Mont., Jan. 11.—Statistics com- 
piled by W. Holbein, executive secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, show that carload ship- 
ments from Kalispell in 1935 increased 220 per- 
cent over 1934, with lumber the largest item. 
The shipments, via rail, are exclusive of 1,047 
carloads of railway material shipped by the 
Great Northern Railway Co. from timber cut 
near Kalispell by Flathead County labor. Of 
lumber, 1,635 carloads were sent out, followed 
by produce and grain with 1,076 carloads. Mer- 
chandise accounted for 402, and ore, 334. The 
greatest increases were noted in construction 
materials with agricultural products second. 


Good 1935 Volume; Expects Increase 


Omak, Wasu., Jan. 11.—In a talk before the 
Omak Commercial Club, A. M. Aston, of the 


Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., said that 1935 sales 
and production of that concern in nearly every 
department were greater than in previous years, 
and predicted a substantial increase for 1936. 
The usual seasonal drop in orders, he said, has 
not been experienced this year. Orders are 
coming from throughout the entire territory in 
which the company has been marketing its prod- 
ucts, and from both new and old customers. 
Present indications are that there will be an 
increase in building activity this year in the 
industrial centers, which will create an increased 
demand for Biles-Coleman products. Entering 
the new year with a larger volume of unfilled 
orders than it had last year, Mr. Aston pre- 
dicted that the company would cut over 50,000,- 


Famous Trade 


Litre Rock, Ark., Jan. 13.—Notice that 
registration of its famous “A” Trade-Mark had 
been renewed for a period of twenty years, has 
been received from the U. S. Commissioner of 
Patents, by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
here. First adopted and applied to the lumber 
products of the Bureau mills in 1915, original 
registration in the Federal Patent Office was se- 
cured on May 9, 1916, under Certificate No. 
110,916. Thus, renewal extends exclusive rights 
to its usage by the Bureau mills, as well as 
protection against infringement until May 9, 
1956. It is believed that the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Trade-Mark has been used without interruption 
longer than any other symbol applied to lumber 
products in the 
United States. Its 
use has been co- 
incident to the 
sustained trade 
promotion and 
advertising pro- 
gram, conducted 
by the Bureau 
mills from the 
time their com- 
munity program 
was first launched 
in October, 1912. 


Both Symbol and Name Protected 


At the time the original registration of the 
symbol was secured in 1916, the Trade-Mark 
Registration Law was such that only the symbol, 
and not the descriptive term itself, could be pro- 
tected. In 1920, however, a law was passed 
permitting registration of descriptive terms. 
Under that law the Bureau took immediate 
steps to protect the name of the product of its 
members, as well as the symbol itself. This 
protection was recorded under U. S. Patent 
Office Certificate No. 146,424, issued Sept. 6, 
1921. Simultaneously, a second certificate was 
issued, affording complete protection to the sym- 
bol and the term as a unified Trade-Mark. 


Gives the Product Individuality 


The term, “Arkansas Soft Pine,”’ was coined 
and adopted by the lumber manufacturers com- 
posing the Bureau, when in 1912 they undertook 
a program of national advertising. Since that 
year the term has been consistently used by the 
Bureau mills on all of their lumber products, and 
in all of their merchandising, and in the Bureau’s 
national advertising. As a result, Arkansas Soft 
Pine today is recognized in the lumber trade as 
an individual commodity. In other words, it is 
quoted separately from all other species of pine. 
This position has been gained through twenty- 
four years of steady and consistent trade exten- 
sion work by the Bureau and its members. 
Those who have been responsible for this ac- 
complishment and who, up to the present time, 
have invested more than $1,000,000 in this sus- 
tained program, have protected their investment 
in behalf of Arkansas Soft Pine, by the regis- 
tration indicated above. 

Employment of the term, “Arkansas Soft 
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000 feet of lumber for use in its remanufactur- 
ing plant during 1936. The company’s present 
operating payroll is its largest on record for 
this season. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads shows that rey- 
enue freight loadings for the two weeks ended 
Jan. 4, 1936, totaled 1,008,663 cars as follows: 
Forest products, 38,319 cars (a decrease of 18,- 
739 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended Dec. 21); coal, 263,948 cars; grain, 44,- 
817 cars; livestock, 20,830 cars; ore, 7,986 cars; 
coke, 18,064 cars; merchandise, 243,588 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 371,111 cars The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended Jan. 4 show a 
decrease of 206,107 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended Dec. 21. 


Mark Renewed 


Pine,” as applied to lumber products, is there- 
fore the exclusive right of the Bureau mills, 
as descriptive of their products, and no con- 
cern outside the organization, other than dealers 
and wholesalers who distribute the products of 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau mills, may 
rightfully use the term, either in offering lumber 
for sale or in any other way—as for example, 
printing it on letterheads, invoices, advertise- 
ments etc. 


Those Entitled to Use Trade-Mark 


The following manufacturers are members of 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau: Caddo River 
Lumber Co., Glenwood, Ark., sales office, R. A. 
Long Building, Kansas City, Mo.; Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark.; Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Co., Dierks, Ark., sales office, Dierks 
Building, Kansas City, Mo.; Fordyce Lumber 
Co., Fordyce, Ark.; Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.), Shreveport, La., plant, Huttig, Ark.; 
Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 





Capacity of Tacoma Door 
Plants Enlarged 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 11.—Further develop- 
ment of fir door manufacturing here was re- 
vealed in announcements yesterday by two firms, 
the Monarch Pipe & Creosoting Co. and the 
Northwest Door Co. Announcement of the ad- 
dition of a fir door department to the plant of 
the Monarch company was made by Manager 
E. G. Rice. The plant will have a daily output 
of 1,500 doors, he said, will employ about 75 
men and will be in operation by April 1. The 
Northwest Door company is building a $20,000 
unit addition to its door plant. The building 
will be completed before March 1, according 
to Herman E. Tenzler, president-manager, who 
said it would materially increase his company’s 
present facilities. 

Commenting on the Monarch Pipe & Creo- 
soting Co.’s expansion, Mr. Rice said his com- 
pany would continue to manufacture wood pipe, 
tanks, silos and other articles, and to operate its 
pressure creosote treating plant. “The demand 
for wood pipe during the last ten years has not 
been satisfactory, hence the Monarch plant, with 
its large kiln drying capacity, is being put to 
use in other channels,” he said. The door de- 
partment, he said, will be in charge of Hugh S. 
Murphy, who will direct sales, and C. F. Hauss, 
who will be superintendent. Machinery and 
equipment for the door department has been 
ordered, and work of rearranging the main fac- 
tory building for its installation is now under 
way. 





FREE PERMITS in some cases are given to 
elderly people who wish to finish their lives in 
homes on land being acquired for national for- 
est areas, the Forest Service says. The bureau 
has frequently given special use permits to for- 
mer owners and tenants which allow them to 
stay on the land at a nominal rental. 
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Southeast Hardwood is Cheerful 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa,, Jan. 13.—Members of 
the Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, meeting here Tuesday, elected N. S. Cur- 
tis, of the Deal-Curtis Lumber Co., Drifton, 
Fla., president, to succeed H. L. Manley, of the 
Reynolds & Manley Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. 
The club determined at this time to hold a 
meeting once each month, in Jacksonville, on 
the fourth Tuesday. Aside from the handling 
of routine business, the major portion of the 
annual session was devoted to a discussion of 
market trends and the trade promotion cam- 
paign recently launched by Southern Hardwood 
Producers (Inc.). 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The election of officers, feature of the after- 
noon program, resulted in the re-election of 
John Gragg, of Gragg Bros. Lumber Co., Ams- 
terdam, Ga., as vice president; and the re-elec- 
tion of Frank M. Richardson, Jacksonville, as 
secretary and treasurer. In addition to the 
adding of Mr. Manley to the board, other di- 
rectors were chosen as follows: B. E. Kenney, 
of B. E. Kenney Lumber Co., Blountstown, Fla. ; 
Gordon Reynolds, of Reynolds Bros. Lumber 
Co., Albany, Ga.; D. C. Wilson, of Wilson 
Lumber Co. of Florida, Perry, Fla.; and 
Blucher Blair, of Midway Lumber Co., Blounts- 
town, Fla. 


Market Up-trend Well Started 


It was decided to hold a meeting once each 
month in order that members might exchange 
ideas and information and keep in closer touch 
with developing conditions affecting hardwoods, 
directly or indirectly. Those attending Tuesday’s 


session indicated that inquiries and actual or- 
ders throughout the South are substantially 
above the levels of early 1935, and that further 
continued improvement is to be expected. De- 
mand for items used in home construction, in- 
dustrial uses, and furniture manufacture has 
been gaining steadily for some time. Most of 
the mills represented were said to be operating 
at capacity or near capacity. Exports to Great 
Britain, the Continent, and South American 
countries were fairly satisfactory, in general. 
These general conditions are taken as the basis 
for the expressed belief that substantially 
stronger markets for southern hardwoods may 
be expected within the next sixty to ninety 
days, with the up-trend already well started. 


Discuss Promotion and Statistical Work 


Although the trade promotion campaign of 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) is not 
sufficiently well advanced to show decided re- 
sults, leaders of the industry in touch with the 
campaign and plans expressed assurance of its 
worth. The fact was brought out that the 
organization, with headquarters in New Or- 
leans, designed to furnish statistical data on 
southern hardwoods, now has mills signed up 
that have annual production capacity of 700,- 
000,000 feet. It is receiving support from Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, North and South Carolina 
and eastern Virginia. 

Members of the club, in a brief interlude be- 
tween morning and afternoon business sessions, 
enjoyed luncheon in the Hotel Carling Grill. At 
this time a number of prominent Jacksonville 
lumbermen were present. 


Roofer Producers Report Upturn 


CoLtumsus, Ga., Jan. 14.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Association 
which opened here Tuesday at 10 a. m., it be- 
gan operating under its charter, granted during 
the past year. 

At a brief business session during the after- 
noon, Andrew J. Jones, of Donaldsonville, Ga., 
was elected president, succeeding Frank C. Mills, 
of Acworth, Ga.; W. E. King, of Cuthbert, was 
named vice president, and W. R. Melton of 
Cuthbert, Ga., was re-elected secretary. The 
president, vice president and the retiring presi- 
dent, with F. C. Mills, A. B. Carroll, of Hurts- 
boro, Ala:, and A. W. Daughtry, of Allentown, 
Ga., constitute the board of directors under the 
new plan of organization. 


Organize Under New Charter 


At the last previous meeting, held here Nov. 
22, a committee—of which Hugh Thurston, of 
Thomaston, a former president, is chairman— 
was named to make nominations and recommen- 
dations for the beginning of operations under 
the new charter. These were unanimously 
adopted by the association, and provided for the 
election of five directors, to include the newly 
elected president and the retiring president, and 
also the vice president and two others named 
from eligibles in the ranks. The next meeting 
will be held here on Feb. 11, at which time a 
constitution and by-laws under the new charter 
will be submitted for consideration and prob- 
able approval. 

Officials and members of the association ex- 
pressed themselves as optimistic, expecting 
one of the best years since prior to the depres- 
sion era. Mr. Mills called attention to the fact 
that the number of wholesalers attending the 
meeting was the largest for several years, as 
evidence that they share this feeling. Prices 
and demand show notable improvement, officials 
of the association stated. 

The meeting began with an open session, fol- 
lowed by a closed session for discussion of asso- 
ciation business. At one o'clock, the wholesal- 


ers, supply men and railroad representatives in 
attendance were all entertained at luncheon at 
the Ralston Hotel. 


Discusses National Economic Policies 


In an address at the opening session in the 
morning the national administration was warmly 
defended by State Senator H. Dixon Smith. Mr. 
Smith is a member of the club, being promi- 
nently identified with the lumber industry here. 
The speaker directed attention to conditions to- 
day as compared with three years ago. Lumber 
today is selling for 100 percent more than 
thirty-six months ago, and this statement, he 
said, applied to all items handled by the club 
members. Senator Smith paid his respects to 
the Liberty League, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. A. and the National Manufacturers’ 
Association by asking the lumbermen, Where 
were these three organizations three years ago? 
He also stated that the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion was opposing the National administration, 
but added that he was gratified over the atti- 
tude of the members of the club, who were 
standing back of the Administration, realizing 
that conditions today are good. 

Leaders state that the demand for lumber is 
due largely to the demand for small homes to 
meet the nation’s housing needs brought about 
by a curtailment in building during the depres- 
sion. 





Agrees to Avoid Misleading 


Species Names 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 13—The Federal 
Trade Commission has ordered the Thomasville 
Chair Co., of Thomasville, N. C., to cease and 
desist from advertising as “Mahogany,” “Mah,” 
“Walnut” or “Oriental Walnut,” furniture not 
made from wood derived from trees of the ma- 
hogany and walnut tree families, respectively. 
The respondent had waived trial of the case 
and consented to issuance of the order. 
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Here’s What’s New— 


New File Tooth Construction 


An entirely new and improved method of 
file manufacture and tooth construction is the 
welcome announcement of the Nicholson 
File Co., Providence, R. I., which is offering 
file users this superior product in its three 
brands, Nicholson, Black Diamond, and Mc- 
Caffrey. 

Far greater ability to remove stock (whether 
brass, bronze, cast iron, machinery steel or file 
steel) and at far higher filing speed; increased 
durability (demonstrated not only in the labo- 
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On these three brands the Nicholson File Co. is 

making available a new tooth construction that 

offers remarkable new features of filing speed, 
quality and economy 


ratory but also under most severe and varied 
conditions in the field, by competent and im- 
partial critics) resulting in filing life far 
beyond what is ordinarily expected; up to three 
times more cutting edges to the square inch 
than files produced in the past offer; ability to 
stay on the line of work, without slipping off 
to right or left—development comparable to the 
putting of non-skid treads on automobile tires, 
instead of the former smooth surfaces—and 
consequent great improvement in the quality 
of work produced by a filer; and reserve cut- 
ting edges that come into use as the teeth wear 
down in the natural course of filing, thereby 
giving these files a “new lease on life’—these 
are the principal features of this remarkable 
new product of Nicholson craftsmanship, which 
may be confidently expected to set new stand- 
ards of filing speed and quality, and filing 
economy. 

Both the method of manufacture and the new 
construction of file teeth for the new Nicholson, 
Black Diamond and McCaffrey files are fully 
protected by patents pending, the company an- 
nounces. Complete details of the new product 
are available to interested users on request. 

* * * 


Combines Lath, Reflective Insulation 


Milcor-Silvercote, a combination of its own 
well known metal lath and a newer product, 
Silvercote mineral reflective insulation, resulting 
in an efficient plaster-base insulation, has been 
announced by the Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., which offers to send a beautiful descrip- 
tive brochure to any lumber and material dealer 


interested in learning about the sales possibilities 
of this new product. The efficiency of the heavily 
galvanized Milcor metal lath has been known 
to the building industry for years, and now to 
this has been added an insulation which, the 
manufacturer has found, turns back from 80 to 
95 percent of the radiant heat and retains its 
silver-like sheen because the reflective mineral 
pigment will not oxidize nor corrode. The 
manufacturer asserts that the new combination 
product results in the finest possible wall con- 
struction at triple savings to owners or builders. 

* * 


Wood Treatment Easily Applied 


Par-Tox, a wood preservative that can be ap- 
plied by either dipping or brushing, and there- 
fore may be effectively applied on the job if 
mill treatment is impracticable, is being offered 
to enterprising dealers and millwork manufac- 
turers by Ira Parker & Sons Co., of Oshkosh, 
Wis., a 75-year-old firm widely known to the 
woodworking trades, especially as the manufac- 
turer of Parker’s Primeless putty. 

This long experience in the paint industry 
was valuable to the company in the development 
of a product that would be able to give ample 


\ 


line dye to a test 

sample it may be shown how far 

this easily applied preservative 
actually penetrates 





protection to wood without necessity of pressure 
application, and which would also take and hold 
a film of paint. The chemical used to prevent 
fungus attack (rot and decay) and termite at- 
tack is a combination of chlorine (which is em- 
ployed by cities to make water supplies safe 
for drinking) and phenol, or carbolic acid. It 
was found that this can be dissolved in light 
petroleum oils and thus made to penetrate far 
into the wood, where it is extremely poisonous 
to wood-destroying fungi and termites. Some 
of the uses suggested for this product are for 
treating the under side of flooring, the wood in 
window and door frames, sills and other parts 
of the building that are close to or in contact 
with the ground, around porches, and in farm 
buildings such as well houses etc. 

One method of treatment is to heat the wood 
and then, while it is still hot and the air in 
the pores expanded, to dip into a cold Par-Tox 
solution, when contraction of the air draws the 
chemical into the wood, adding this force to the 
natural penetrating powers of Par-Tox. In the 
second method the piece of wood, already cut 
and fitted, is dipped cold into the Par-Tox for 
a few seconds, the length of time depending on 
the use to which the particular piece is to be 


put. 

Or still another method that can be used with 
excellent results is to brush the Par-Tox onto 
the surfaces of the finished products, on the job 
—such as window frames and sash at time of 
installation. The chemical is sold in concen- 
trated form, in pails, and therefore the buyer 
does not pay freight on the solvent—a form of 
naphtha of high flash point, about like kerosene, 
which he can buy in his own community. The 
Parker company recommends that a can of the 
solution be kept ready for emergency use. 

Complete details of this new material and 
method for treating wood, and the manner in 
which it may be utilized by manufacturers and 
dealers alike, may be obtained by writing the 
Ira Parker & Sons Co., Oshkosh, Wis. The 
company also has developed a special sample 
for merchandising purposes; it is the regular 
Par-Tox solution to which has been added an 
aniline dye. By either method a piece of wood 
is treated, and the brilliant dye is carried with 
the toxic into the pores of the wood. Then the 
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treated piece is sawed and the customer may 
see for himself how far the preservative has 
penetrated. 

* * * 


Phenol-Resin Treatment for Wood 


Treatment that is claimed to prevent wood 
from either warping, shrinking or swelling, and 
also to greatly increase its ability to withstand 
hard usage, has been announced by the Pheno- 
lite Corporation, 309 North St. John’s Court, 
Chicago. Arthur W. Anderson is president, 
and Leo J. Gillman, an experienced Chicago re- 
tail lumber dealer and vigorous merchandiser, is 
sales manager. 

Wood is impregnated with a _ phenol-resin 
compound to varying depths, depending on the 
qualities it is desired to produce, and the com- 
pany reports that the result is a hard shell, 
almost totally impervious to the passage of 
moisture in either direction. “We do not offer 
a cure-all for every problem a wood-user may 
have,” said Mr. Gillman as he showed samples 
to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative. 
“After learning what a customer’s problem is, 
we can show him what we can do in meeting 
that problem. We do not intend to do the treat- 
ing ourselves, but plan to sell the materials to 
licensed manufacturers, industrial plants and 
large retailers, and each will do its own treat- 
ing as its products require.” 

Samples of hardwood flooring treated by this 
process have been sent to members of the floor- 
ing associations, and the Phenolite Corporation 
offers to send full information to other manu- 
facturers, distributors or users of- wood who 


write for it. 
* * * 


New Window Makes Storm-Sash 
Installation Easy 


Freedom from the difficult, often hazardous 
task of climbing up a ladder on the outside of 
the house to remove or install storm sash and 
screens is offered by a new type of window 
frame, license to manufacture which is tow 
being made available by the Marquart Frame 
& Sash Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Dealers, likewise, 


are invited to write the Marquart company for 
a folder giving complete description of the new 
product. 

The outstanding feature of the Marquart 





Tightly fitting storm sash and screens are in two 
pieces, making installation or removal easy 
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frame is the casing, which is sufficiently wide 
to make the storm sash narrow enough to slip 
between the two parting stops without tilting it. 
Then the storm sash (and the screen also is 
prepared and fitted in the same way) is made in 
two parts; they are rabbeted together to make 
a tight-fitting joint, but are installed and re- 
moved separately, by an ingenious hardware 
arrangement. The lower sash may be tilted for 
ventilation and locked in that position, if de- 
sired. When it is time for screens instead of 
storm sash, it is possible to use one storm sash 
and one screen, with indirect ventilation, or one 
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may have screens in both panels. : 

As a result of having two small sash instead 
of one large unit, installation of storm sash is 
both simplified and made easier, for since the 
whole operation is done from the inside, it may 
be performed at any time, regardless of the 
weather, and neither ladder nor tools will be 
necessary. Windows may be washed as fre- 
quently as desired in winter, and the job may 
be spread over several days as there is not the 
need for doing it all at once, as usually happens 
when one must unlimber a long ladder to handle 
the sash. : 


-- - for Increasing Sales 


Adds Mineral Wool Insulation to 
Its Line of Building Materials 


An announcement of interest to a large num- 
ber of lumber and material dealers is a new 
broadside by the Ruberoid Co., of 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, announcing that “We 
now are manufacturing mineral wool, the all- 





weather insulation for all types of buildings.” 
It is explained that the reason this well known 
company is adding mineral wool to its already 
extensive line of building and insulating prod- 
ucts is that “prospective home builders have 
become insulation conscious within the past few 
years” to the point where “the day is rapidly 
approaching when every home costing over 
$5,000 will have to be insulated to be saleable.” 
3esides describing the market for this new 
product, and describing the product itself, the 
bulletin lists prices and mentions certain fea- 
tures of its distribution policy. Copies of the 
bulletin may be obtained by addressing the com- 
pany’s headquarters. 


* * * 


New Asbestos Siding Shingle 


New “Cedargrain” asbestos siding shingles are 
being announced by Johns-Manville in an at- 
tractive broadside which should make a com- 
pelling mailing piece for dealers, and copies 
may be obtained by writing the corporation <t 
22 East Fortieth Street, New York City. Cedar- 
grain shingles may be applied directly over old 
walls as well as on new homes; their silver- 
gray color, with the grain effect of weathered 
cedar shingles, produces a most attractive ap- 
pearance, and the large units (57 shingles per 
square) are easily and quickly applied, mater- 
rially reducing the cost of the completed wall. 
These shingles are available in three styles, 
either tapered or uniform thickness, either wavy 
or staggered butts, and uniform thickness with 
even butts; many architects prefer the un- 
usually deep shadow lines which the tapered 
thick-butt shingles produce. 


Modern Windows for Modern 
Homes 


Importance of the windows in making a new 
home appear modern and actually be modern— 
and therefore in attractiveness and saleability 
of the completed home—is being urged upon 
contractors, prospective home owners, and other 





A sample of the Curtis 
"Silentite"’ window makes 
an attractive display in a 
lumber dealer's office, as 
this view in the new sales 
room of the Eclipse Lum- 
ber Co., Clinton, 


reveals. 


lowa, 
It is one means 
of offering the “something 
new and better" which 
home owners are expect- 
ing, and its display helps 
dealers to sell other mod- 
ern improvements, also 





customers of retail lumber and material dealers 
in advertising by the Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau, 701 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa, and 
attractive new sales literature is also bringing 
to the fore the great value of the Curtis “Silen- 
tite” pre-fit window. Copies of the literature, 
and the complete sales plan, are available to 
dealers on request to the Bureau. 

Here, one is informed, is a window that is 
more than a window—it is a combination of 
sash, frame, trim, storm sash and screen, all in 
one unit that is fitted into place in the wall and 
really fits, affording easy operation, great sav- 
ing in fuel consumption, long life with never a 
rattle nor a draft—in short, complete window 
satisfaction, of the kind that keeps home build- 
ing trade coming to the dealer who offers this 
superior product to his customers. People ex- 
pect something new and better in homes today, 
and the Silentite window is offered as one im- 
portant feature of that which is new and better. 

* * * 


Complete Line of Fence and 
Sheet Metal Products 


Since the brief mention of the Continental 
Steel Co.’s new booklet, which appeared in our 
last issue, a copy of the publication itself, fresh 
from the printer, was received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and it proves to be an outstanding 
piece of sales literature, describing not only the 
merchandising plan but also the complete line 
of fence and sheet metal products which is 
made by the Continental Steel Corporation, 
Kokomo, Ind. Dealers may obtain a copy on 
request, and the illustrations alone are worth 
more than the small effort. 
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The BRAND That 
Brings Buyers Back . . 


Quality is the strongest inducement 
for the buyer to return, year after year, 
for more of the same product. 


MERy, 
~ VIRGIN % 


Long Leaf 






Top Quality is what you're able to 
deliver to your customers in Zimmerman 
Virgin Long Leaf—quality that originates 
in our excellent timber and is passed on 
to the customer in Zimmerman products. 


The Cream of the Log goes into our 
Cream of Dimension—and Zimmerman 
Timbers are unsurpassed for rugged 
strength and dependability. 


Your customers will appreciate Zim- 
merman Virgin Long Leaf—and you'll 
find you can rely on Zimmerman Service. 
We've been satisfying dealers’ require- 
ments for nearly half a century and know 
we can take care of all your needs in: 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Dimension & Timbers 
Lignasan Treated Lumber 











JABENTLEY LUMBER G0. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 








WILLIAMS & VORIS 
LUMBER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Twenty Million Ft. 


HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING 
CEDAR LINING | 
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RED CEDAR SHELVING 


%” Quarter Round 


RED CEDAR MOULDING 


Stock for Homecrafters and 
Manual Training Purposes 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncton, D. C., Jan. 13.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Jan. 4, and for fifty- 
two weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1935 and 1934 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1934: 





TWO WEEKS: Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1935 of 1934 1935 of 1934 1935 of 1934 
i Bi Os 10 41,347,000 46,536,000 161 48,168,000 162 
el de meee aE i at 201 127,216,000 157 161,294,000 135 213,673,000 161 
Dn ee sncaaummekeads 106 48,435,000 210 61,738,000 124 77,833,000 80 
GREED, PIOEUIOOE,. cc cccccccccccccceccecece 3 8,499,000 114 7,942,000 131 10,210,000 120 
a ie aa he aren ean a cies 12 2,485,000 143 3,927,000 115 5,880,000 175 
es se euthaes eaoben as 7 210,000 2'397.000 71 4:770.000 130 
Northern Hemlock......................200. 16 2,488,000 161 926,000 171 1,406,000 145 
Total softwoods .............ceccceceecess 463 230,680,000 160 284,760,000 135 361,940,000 131 
Hardwoods 
Southern Haréweods* ish dd dosti hie ln ae eich 57T 8,715,000 108 10,932,000 123 9,055,000 100 
PE, ccc cae chakomb eae eis 6 4,584,000 177 2,969,000 180 3,890,000 228 
peas "73 13,299 125 13,901,000 132 12,945,000 120 
res 200s Testensanreennres<ors 520 243,979,000 187 298,661,000 135 374,885,000 130 
FIFTY-TWO WEEKS: 
oy ee 145 1,521,758,000 131 1,617,136,000 139 1,643,675,000 140 
ea ee a 201 3,988,378,000 116 4,118,856,000 126 4,264,738,000 127 
eee tidal tndbtntelonicint tobi Stele 113 2,654,946,000 140 2,506,789,000 132 2,580,828,000 136 
I EOE EOE 15 360,355,000 106 363,633,000 116 378,493,000 132 
Southern Cypress ..............ccccccceeees 15 108,652,000 189 139,245,000 123 127,009,000 120 
ee ce ant eenebasten 7 93,168,000 125 93,154,000 85 89,651,000 86 
Dn Un. os icsasecececatiossio’ 20 103;302,000 173 80,143,000 136 81,779,000 149 
Total softwoods ..............cccceeeeeeee 516 8,830,559,000 126 8,918,956,000 129 9,166,173,000 131 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods®*.................seeee0e 112 525,171,000 119 532,643,000 131 529,853,000 12 
Northern Hardwoods..................2sseeee 20 96,547,000 118 105,887,000 143 110,643,000 150 
Total hardwoods .............eecececeecess 132 621,718,000 119 638,530,000 133 640,496,000 131 
ST a A 628 9,452,277,000 125 9,557,486,000 129 9,806,669,000 131 
*Recent reports estimated. fUnits of production 
Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks ite okt br came unin ak ait emee 


Wasurncron, D. C., Jan. 13.—Following is a statement for seven groups of identical mills and 
two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footages on Jan. 4: 





Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 





No. of 
— Mills 1936 1935 1936 1935 
“ee EO. cicccocecsvicuses 92 66,729,000 39,094,000 346,337,000 361,967,000 
WOGS GCOORE ccccccccccccccoescoce 201 478,465,000 321,880,000 1,025,180,000 1,172,602,000 
WORSE FPUe ceccccccssccccoccce 114 191,430,000 141,343,000 1,385,570,000 1,227,003,000 
California Redwood.............- 11 35,947,000 19,064,000 278,243,000 295,391,000 
Southern CyYPPOSS cccccccccccccs 12 7,880,000 5,528,000 161,430,000 166,459,000 
PEOUEMOPR FIMO cc cccccccccccccese 7 7,904,000 6,214,000 123,771,000 134,460,000 
Northern Hemlock .............- 12 3,183,000 1,611,000 81,481,000 71,863,000 
Total Softwoods ............ 449 791,538,000 534,734,000 3,402,012,000 3,429,745,000 
Beouth Hard d No Report 

er ardwoods ..........! oR 
Northern Hardwoods pdensasae 13 11,305,000 3,975,000 79,429,000 89,528,000 
eat F itoring Mrthhennbeedee ae 75 25,939,000 6,574,000 58,178,000 64,308,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch........... 16 5,201,000 3,498,000 17,104,000 16,989,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


SeatrLe, WasH., Jan. 15.—The 201 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended Jan. 11 reported: 

Production 167,512,000 


Shipments 157,171,000 6.17% under production 
Orders 214,516,000 28.06% over production 


A group of 201 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1936 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 

Average weekly cut for two weeks: 
DT vicstenetbhitvenbbdnanwemenwie 58,906,000 
BOGE wevesrenecesetnasaseeiobecs 83,756,000 
A group of 201 mills whose production for 

the two weeks ended Jan. 11 was 167,512,000 

feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
i 63,265,000 85,041,000 158,515,000 
Domestic 
cargo.... 50,989,000 86,205,000 263,946,000 
Export . 23,787,000 24,140,000 88,080,000 
Local . 19,130,000 See!  — kernenne 
157,171,000 214,516,000 510,541,000 


A group of 201 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1934 and 1935 to date, reported as fol- 
lows: 

Aver. fortwo Aver. fortwo 


weeks ended weeks ended 
Jan. 11,1936 Jan. 12,1935 
Production .......- 83,756,000 58,906,000 
OE SS 78,585,000 63,577,000 
DE svevrcereenus 107,258,000 78,694,000 


SOUTHEAST JOTTINGS 


Waycross, Ga.—State Senator J. J. Dorn, 
a lumberman of McCormick, S. C., who was 
a witness in the trial of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann, convicted slayer of the Lindbergh baby, 
was recently in a hospital here recovering from 
injuries suffered in a motor car accident. The 
wood used in construction of the ladder of the 
sensational kidnaping case was traced to Dorn’s 
mill in McCormick, and he testified concerning 
marks left on the lumber by planing machinery 
in his mill. This enabled experts to trace the 
wood in the ladder. 


Permits Two-thirds Above 1934 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa.—Building permits issued 
in twenty-five Florida municipalities during 
1935 showed a more than two-thirds increase 
over 1933, and more than one-third over 1934. 
Miami led the State last month; Miami Beach 
was second, and Jacksonville third. Other 
towns included in the survey were: Avon Park, 
Bartow, Bradenton, Eau Gallie, Clearwater, 
Coral Gables, Daytona Beach, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fort Myers, Gainesville, New Smyrna, Ocala, 
Orlando, Palatka, Pensacola, Plant City, St. 
Petersburg, Sarasota, Tampa, Vero Beach, 
Winter Haven, and Hollywood. 


Building Large Package Plant 


SHamrock, Fra.—A large crew of men is 
at work on the $100,000 plant of the Shollar 
Crate & Box Co. here and it is expected to be 
completed and ready for operation within sixty 


10,000 fruit or vegetable crates and will employ 
a force of from 200 to 300 men, with a payroll 
of more than $2,000 weekly, according to O. G. 
Shollar, president. The Putnam Lumber Co., 
on whose property the plant is located, is having 
constructed twenty-five modern cottages at a 
cost of nearly $30,000 to furnish accommoda- 
tions for the additional supervisory, clerical, 
and mechanical personnel which will be re- 
quired by the new enterprise. 


To Reforest Idle Farm Land 


RaeicHu, N. C.—Idle land on eastern North 
Carolina farms will be reforested under a def- 
inite program recently launched by the State 
college agricultural extension service in co- 
operation with the State Forestry Service. A 
shortage of trees for fuel and lumber has be- 
come so acute in many areas that a general 
reforestation program is imperative, according 
to R. W. Graeber, extension forester. He said 
that some farmers have been forced to haul 
their firewood from places more than 50 miles 
away, and the town of Rocky Mount has been 
forced to import wood from counties miles 
away. 


Little Stranger Marks Anniversary 


JACKSONVILLE, Fta.—J. F. Wigginton, presi- 
dent of the Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress Co., 
is back in his office at the organization’s head- 
quarters here after a holiday-season visit to 
New Orleans, to see his new grandson, Harvey 
Penfield Cole, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
B. Cole, of the Crescent City. The little boy, 
named for his paternal grandfather, was born 
Dec. 17, weighing 7% pounds. Both he and 
his mother were getting along nicely, Mr. Wig- 
ginton said. Incidentally the little lad’s birth 
gave added significance to the day for his par- 
ents, it being the third anniversary of their 
marriage. Mrs. Wigginton, who had been in 
New Orleans for some time, returned to Jack- 
sonville with her husband. 





WINDBREAKS of trees as planted by pioneers 
were a forerunner of the present Great Plains 
shelterbelt project, according to the U. S. For- 
est Service officials doing this work. An early 
sign of such work was a forestry report in 
1880 by the Kansas State Historical Society 
giving information on species adapted for wind- 
breaks, spacing, culture methods and other 
points. Passage of the Clarke-McNary Act, 
1924, started extensive individual farm shelter- 
belt planting on the Great Plains. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Pioneer Lumbermen's Club Is Forty 
Years Old 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, Jan 13.—The Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club, daddy of all the lumber 
clubs of the country, celebrated its fortieth anni- 
versary on Jan. 6 with a dinner at the Hotel 
Metropole. 

Harry P. Wildborg, third president, charter 
member and oldest honorary member; Ben J. 
Bramlage, honorary member since the first 
meeting back in 1896, and official banker of the 
club for forty years, and J. Watt Graham, 
charter member and fourth president and treas- 
urer since the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, were guests of honor. 

Mr. Wildborg, at one time the leading lum- 
berman of the Cincinnati district, told of the 
halcyon days of the hardwood lumber trade, 
when the sale of a blanket order of 200 to 500 
cars to a firm was nothing unusual, and when 
there was no such nuisance as demurrage 
charges. 

Secretary Carl J. Edelmann read the names 
of all the presidents, from M. B. Farrin, first 
incunbent, to E. M. Bonner, now president. 

President E. M. Bonner spoke of the growth 
of the lumber club movement throughout the 
country, and said that virtually every lumber 
club in the country had been patterned after 
the Cincinnati organization. 


Memphis Club Installs Officers 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 14.—New officers of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis were in- 
stalled at its regular meeting on Thursday, Jan. 
9, at the Hotel Peabody. Frank A. Conkling 
was the outgoing president, while Harry B. 
Weiss was installed as the new president for 
1936. Other officers installed were J. R. May, 
first vice president; C. F. Work, second vice 
president; Ben Sheffler, Herman Katz, and E. 
L. Bruce, Jr., directors. The following com- 
mittee chairmen were named by the new presi- 
dent: W. A. Stich, house committee; A. L. 
DeMontcourt, resolutions; F. W. Duggan, wel- 
fare; Ralph Hill, trade promotion; Frank Pel- 
tier, membership; H. B. Phillips, entertainment ; 
and K. L. Emmons, law and insurance. 

—_—_—__ 





Michigan Salesmen Plan "Frolic" 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 13—On Saturday, Jan. 
11, at the Webster Hall Hotel here, the Michi- 
gan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen held one of its regular 
monthly meetings. About forty sat down to 
lunch. At a business meeting following were 
arranged the features of the “Midnight Frolic” 
that this association will put on the night of 
Feb. 5 at the Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
in connection with its annual meeting and that 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


—_—_—_—— 
It's Changing to a Seller's Market 
Tacoma, WasH., Jan. 11.—The Pacific 


Northwest lumber industry is enter’ x 1936 
with its fundamental conditions sound, and with 
the situation changing from a “buyer’s” market, 
such as has prevailed in recent years, to a “sel- 
lers’” market, during which prices may be ex- 
pected to advance, declared Col. W. B. Greeley, 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, at the weekly luncheon meeting of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club here yesterday. 

The association members present at the 
luncheon elected Frost Snyder, president of the 
Clear Fir Lumber Co., to represent the Tacoma 
district on the board of the West Coast as- 
sociation. 

Resumption of residential building throughout 
the United States is a leading factor promising 
an improved lumber market, Col. Greeley said. 
More than two-thirds of California’s school con- 
struction is now of frame type, he said. 


Announcement was made that the annual 
meeting of the West Coast association will be 
held in Tacoma Jan. 31. 

President Everett G. Griggs II of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club announced the club’s committees 
for 1936 as follows: Luncheon service, Cecil 
Cavanaugh; Northwestern Lumbermen’s visit to 
Tacoma, John Dower, Karl Richards, Charles 
Hurley, Grant Hellar and Paul Smith; _his- 
torical committee, Yale Henry, chairman, Ern- 
est Dolge and Paul Johns; wood promotion, 
Yale Henry, Paul Johns, Cecil Cavanaugh, 
Ernest Rice, Andrew Landram and Ernest 
Dolge; membership, James French, ‘chairman; 
taxation, Paul Johns, chairman, Lee Doud and 
Charles Hurley; fellowship, James Dempsey. 





Illinois Club Honors Retiring 
Secretary 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Jan. 13.—At a regular 
meeting of the McLean County Lumbermen’s 
Club, with Claude Murphy, of Stanford, pre- 
siding as chairman and thirty members pres- 
ent, Percy Krum, head of the Percy Krum 
Lumber Co., resigned as secretary, after a serv- 
ice of fifteen years. In recognition of his long 
and faithful service to the club, the members 
presented Mr. Krum with a handsome easy 
chair, the presentation speech being made by 
Fitch Harwood. Mr. Krum responded in his 
usual happy way, extending thanks and ex- 
pressions of goodwill. Mr. Krum said that 
he had felt for some time that a younger man 
should take his place as secretary of the club, 
of which he was one of the organizers and first 
president. He has served also on the board 
of directors and has given faithfully of his 
time and effort to make the organization a 
going concern of real assistance to members 
and the building industry. 

Mr. Krum has been in association work for 
more than twenty-five years and has been an 
influential factor in building up the Lllinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association. He 
has served the State organization as a director, 
vice president and president, and perhaps no 
man in the State is better known to the retail 
lumber and building material dealers. In addi- 
tion to his other activities, Mr. Krum has 
managed the McLean County lumbermen annual 
golf tournament since the inception of that 
activity, and this has assured from the be- 
ginning pronounced success of the various 
tournaments. 

A successor to Mr. Krum as secretary of the 
club has not yet been chosen. 


Baltimore-Washington Sales Club 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 13—A meeting of the 
Baltimore & Washington Lumber Sales Club, 
the first since its expansion into a two-city af- 
fair, took place in Washington on Jan. 6, and 
was taken up largely with a discussion of trade 
practices, methods of distribution, and the proper 
way to bring about prompt shipments and ex- 
pedite movement, M. A. Crane, president, occu- 
pied the chair, with Arthur V. Charshee as 
secretary. The next meeting will occur in Balti- 
more on Feb. 3, when a large delegation from 
Washington is expected to attend, and when a 
special program will be presented. 





Holland Binds Free Import 


WasuHIncTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—In connection 
with the trade agreement which the United 
States has recently entered into with the 
Netherlands, the latter, among its concessions, 
granted the binding of free rates on American 
lumber, fir and pine, where merely squared. 
Netherlands imports of this lumber in 1929 
amounted to 3,259,000 florins, and in 1934 to 
675,000 florins, 
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Peavy-Moore Lumber Co. Inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Southern Yellow Pine 
Southern Hardwoods 
Oak Flooring 
Pine and Hardwood Dimension 
Hardwood Interior Trim, etc. 


Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. Inc. 
HOLOPAW, FLA. 


Manufacturers of 


Extra Dense Virgin 
Long Leaf Florida Pine 


Dependable Values—Prompt Service 
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Seattle, Wash. 


RAIL demand lessened over the year-end, 
but quotations have advanced. Many mills 
had booked line yard orders at prices lower 
than now prevail, and are now getting re- 
leases on these, so are not especially anxious 
to accept new business. The advance in log 


prices, because of the difficulty in getting 
clear logs, is making for stronger lumber 
prices. Stocks of rail items are fair, but are 


expected to become broken as current orders 
are delivered. Some mills have put on extra 


shifts for the time being, but at least one 
mill was forced to shut down after having 
started, due to its inability to obtain logs. 


Douglas fir uppers, and common items except 
common cutting, are up 50 cents to $1 in new 
lists. Some shippers express doubt that the 
new prices will be accepted. 

INTERCOASTAL—New business has quieted 
down, but shipments to the Atlantic coast 
continue heavy. Space is in adequate supply. 
Prices at this end are very strong, and ad- 
vances of around $1 are being quoted. One 
firm reported a large amount of inquiry. 
Shippers are optimistic over business pros- 
pects. 

CALIFORNIA—The lumber movement to 
California is paralyzed by the steam schooner 
strike, 


which, with new walkouts last week, 
has tied up fifty-five ships, principally in 
California ports. Other coastwise freighters 


are not able to handle the millions of feet of 
lumber, as the steam schooners are designed 


primarily for forest products, being single 
deck vessels, built for deck loading. Some 
lumber is moving from the Willamette Val- 
ley and southern Oregon by rail. The secre- 
tary of labor has interested herself in the 
strike, which heads at San Francisco, where 
thirty-seven vessels are tied up. 


EXPORT—A little improvement 
ible in this market. 


is discern- 
Japan is buying in spot- 
ty fashion and more inquiry is coming from 
China. Lumber to Japan moves at $6.50 to 
$6.75, and space is scarce. Logs are shipped 


at $8.75 to $9. Lumber to Shanghai carries 
a rate of $7, and northern ports, $7.50. Ex- 
port prices here continue unchanged. Both 


China and Japan are buying some cedar bolts 
and hemlock logs, although the movement of 


cedar to Japan is not as large as it was 
several months ago. Japan is also seeking 
heavy clears, but is finding it very difficult 


to buy them. Oriental space is tight, and is 
expected to continue so through January and 
February. The United Kingdom is buying 
merchantable in British Columbia but is in 
the market only for clears on the American 
side. Recently it has bought heavily of 
Douglas fir decking. Considerable inquiry is 
coming from Holland and Germany, and some 
from Greece, Spain and Italy but the ex- 
change situation makes buying difficult for 
some countries. South African purchases are 


falling off. One large firm reports a better 
demand from the United Kingdom since tile 
first of the year. The reciprocal treaty is 
expected to give American mills a better 


break in the fight for United Kingdom busi- 
ness. The European continent can not get 
enough clears. South American demand is 


showing some improvement, and that market 
is more willing to accept present-day prices. 
The local export mills are loaded up on clear 
business for about three months. 


SHINGLES—Prices are very strong, with a 
tendency to advance. Some British Columbia 
mills have sold all the shingles they can ship 
for the first quarter quota allotment, unless 
the quota is increased. Considerable inquiry 
for shingles is coming from line yards. Most 
British Columbia quotations are about 10 
cents higher than those sent out by American 


mills. One shipper estimated that 90 percent 
of the larger British Columbia mills are off 
the market at present, some having booked 


all they could 


LOGS—Loggers are in the strongest posi- 
tion they have been for many months. Prices 
on fir have advanced around $2, and all other 
logs except hemlock are being sold at higher 
figures. American buyers are trying to buy 
logs in British Columbia, and British Colum- 
bia manufacturers have appeared on the 
American side seeking clear logs, which are 
hardly obtainable. Spotty strikes in various 
logging camps are making the _ situation 
worse. Some logs have even been shipped 
from Puget Sound to Grays Harbor by rail. 
Fir logs have sold as high as $13, $20 and 
$29; probably the lowest figures are $10, $14 
and $18; an average figure is hard to set but 
$12, $20 and $25 is pretty close to it. No. 1 


in December. 
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veneer fir logs sell at $32, 
Spruce sold on the Sound averages $1 above 
the fir prices. Hemlock, which is moving 
only to the paper mills, sells at $9 to $9.50. 
Prices paid for shingle cedar logs run all the 
way from $14 to $18, while lumber logs 
bring $21. Average figures are $15 and $21. 
Supplies of cedar, as of fir, are low. The 
great strength of the log market is reflected 
this week in rail, Atlantic Coast and shingle 
prices. 


and No. 2’s at $26. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS.—W ith marine strike 
difficulties seriously affecting water deliv- 
eries, virtually the only cloud on the horizon, 
the local lumber industry is entering the 
new year with every prospect that the high 
pace set during the latter part of 1935 will be 
continued. Production is back on regular 
schedule at all plants, following the brief 


holiday shutdown. Improvement in the 
shingle market is indicated. Conditions in 
veneer, plywood and door manufacture 


continue good. Adjacent logging camps are 
operating full blast, with every indication 
that the demand for logs will keep them ac- 
tive throughout the winter, weather permit- 
ting. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE.—With an upswing in 
sales recorded for the early days of the new 
year, wholesalers now are looking forward 
to increased bookings during the Northwes- 
tern Lumbermen’s Association annual. Dur- 
ing the first week of the year, sales totalled 
twice those for the corresponding week of 
1935. Stocks at the mills are steadily dimin- 
ishing, the present total being about 11,000,000 
feet less than a year ago at this time. The 
result has been a depletion of supplies of 
some items, but the larger mills report that 
they are still able to fill rush orders satis- 





factorily. Prices continue firm at levels 
established some time ago, with premiums 
being received on some listings in short 
supply. 

NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR.—Although 


some dealers already are placing orders for 
early spring demand, generally speaking the 
market is in its usual seasonal slump. Pros- 
pects are good for increased business in the 
near future, dealers report, as much needed 
farm fence repair work is likely to be under- 
taken. There is little demand for poles, but 
dealers appear confident that this market also 
will take a turn for the better soon. 


MILLWORK.—Although the seasonal lull 
continues, there are prospects of a substan- 
tial business gain in the early spring. In- 
quiries already are increasing, and if these 
are followed up by a corresponding number 
of actual sales, sash and door manufacturers 
say the long-expected turn for the better 
will have arrived. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Near zero weather has 
been succeeded by two weeks’ rain, so log- 
ging has been at a standstill, and mill stocks 
are becoming broken. Calls have been for 
mixed cars largely, but straight cars of 1x6- 
and 1x8-inch No. 2 S2S&CM, and of No. 2 and 
3 shiplap, have been bought. Dimension had 
an extra good call. There has been an upturn 
in demand for decking and other items of 
ear material. Bé&better stock is dull. No. 2 
flooring, 1x3-inch has been sluggish. Calls 
from industrials cover the usual run of spe- 
cial stocks. No. 3 stocks have advanced about 
$1 straight through the list, while 1x4- and 
1x6 No. 2 common items jumped by 50 cents 
to $1. Flooring, 1x3-inch in all grades, re- 
mains steady. Drop siding ranged from 
$11@12 for No. 3, but No. 116 was $14; No. 2 
in Nos. 105 and 117 was strong at $20, with 
No. 116 dropping back to $18.50@19. Mill 
base for 1x3- and 1x4-inch flooring, and 1x6- 
and 1x8-inch drop siding, is $30@32, and 
1x6- and 1x8-inch No. 1 and “C” finish is $34, 
while No. 1 and better, 65 percent B&better, 
ranged above $36, mill. Price on 12-inch 
items moved back to $47@52.50 for No. 1 and 
C, and $57.50@60 for B&better. No. 2 air 
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dried S4S 2x4-, 2x6- and 2xS8-inch, 16-foot 
and under, is $16, with longleaf at $17@18 
and 2x10- and 2x12-inch moving a bit slow 


at $18@20. No. 1 dense and longleaf dimen- 


sion held the previous advance, and certain 
sizes moved up a dollar or so. 

WPA invitations to bid were listed as No. 2 
shortleaf, but were readvertised for No. 1 
shortleaf; the difficulty in getting better 
grades was found to have resulted from 


prices having become too low to attract the 
mills. 


Louisville, Ky. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS.—Business at 
the year-end slowed down less than normally, 
due to active building operations, greater 
than usual activity in the automotive indus- 
try, peak production in the cooperage indus- 
try, and fair to good demand for box and 
crate material. The liquor industry is very 
busy, with about forty-five distilleries now 
operating in Kentucky and taking many bar- 
rels. Also more and more warehouses are 
being built,-requiring much lumber, and also 
some bottling houses. ted and white com- 
mon as well as quartered oak, flooring oak, 
all gum items, cottonwood, walnut, mahog- 
any, willow, poplar, cypress and almost every- 
thing in Southern and Appalachian hardwood 
has shown some recent movement. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWBST MARKET—The first week of 
the new year brought a good upturn in sales, 
and along with it a volume of inquiry which 
manufacturers and wholesalers said had not 
been equalled in four years. Sales of round 
lots to line yards were in evidence, while 
mixed-car business also boomed. Prices re- 
acted favorably. Order files increased from 
day to day and shipments generally ran be- 


hind schedule, due to limited production. 
Weather conditions in the producing terri- 


tory hindered operations to a great extent 
and, if the present sales trend continues, 
serious shortages are sure to occur. 


RETAIL—Current retail business locally 
was brought to a halt by snow and extreme 
temperatures, while, in more moderate 
climates in the extreme South, volume held 
up well. In the tenth Federal Reserve dis- 
trict, 155 yards reported November sales had 
declined 8.8 percent in board feet compared 
with October, but were 22.4 percent greater 
than in November, 1934. Cumulative sales 
for the first 11 months of 1935 exceeded sales 
in the corresponding period in 1934 by 23.3 
percent. Dollar sales of all materials were 
12.5 percent smaller than in October, but 
28.6 percent larger than during the previous 
November. Stocks of lumber Nov. 30 were 
slightly smaller than on Oct. 31, but 6.9 per- 
cent larger than on Nov. 30, 1934. 


INDUSTRIAL—An upturn was noted in 
sales for use on Missouri River channel im- 
provement projects. Automotive body build- 
ers have just completed one of the heaviest 
lumber buying seasons in recent years, and 
apparently are headed toward new highs in 
1936, judging from the current volume of 
sales. Furniture bookings are expected to 
be even larger after the current shows are 
over. Other industrial concerns were well 
represented in the current buying movement, 
and additional allocations of Federal funds 
in this district held a promise of additional 
demand for heavy construction items soon. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Uppers were in best 
demand, but inquiries are being received for 
nearly all grades and items. Shipments have 
been extremely heavy as dealers are anxious 
to get stock to meet an anticipated early 
spring buying rush. Prices were firm, and 
in some cases slightly higher, mill stocks 
being in poor shape, due to unfavorable 
weather. 

WESTERN PINES—Re-entry of a few mill- 
work plants into the market cleaned up some 
surpluses that have held over from the fall 
months. Sales representatives report stocks 
are badly depleted, and sharp price upturns 
are indicated. Industrial demand was spotty. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Revival in buying for Mis- 
souri River development was evidenced by 
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better buying of Douglas fir piling and mat- 
tress lumber. Mixed-car orders generally 
included calls for fir. 


HARDWOODS—Prices were characterized 
as very satisfactory and sales showed a con- 
siderable gain over December. Flooring was 
in fairly good demand in southern States, 
where weather has not curtailed residential 


building. Industrial demand shows no sign 
of a let-up. 
SHINGLES AND LATH—Supplies of 


shingles were limited, and prices very high. 
Both lower and upper grade lath were in 
light supply, demand for them was good, 
and prices were higher. 


BUILDING—tThe value of building con- 
tracts awarded in the tenth Federal Reserve 
district increased 47.5 percent during Novem- 
ber, but the improvement did not extend to 
residential awards, which declined seasonally 
by 24.9 percent. Both total and residential 
awards, although at relatively low levels, 
were substantially larger than last year’s. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—A good domes- 
tic demand continues but there has been a 
decided drop in export orders. Practically 
all domestic consuming groups are buying, 
evidently having low stocks of lumber. The 
demand from furniture manufacturers has 
been exceptionally good. The majority of 
automobile body plants continue busy on the 
increased demand for cars, and are buying 
steadily. There has been a good demand 
from manufacturers of flooring. Optimism 
prevails among hardwood manufacturers in 
reference to domestic demand. Exporters 
have been complaining, not only about vol- 
ume but also about the low prices offered. 
Only shippers close to port, who can afford 
to sell at cheap prices, are accepting orders, 
and the majority of exporters are not book- 
ing such business. Many mills have been 
closed for repairs, and weather conditions 
have not been favorable to heavy production. 
Stocks at mills are only fair, and as many 
of the more popular items are exceptionally 
searee, prices of these have advanced con- 
siderably during the past few weeks. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Business, both retail and wholesale, has 
slowed down slightly in the last two or three 
weeks, partly because of heavy snowfalls and 
inclement weather Much lumber, moreover, 
was bougiut at wholesale during November 
and December. The trade is optimistic, for 
a large WPA program will supplement de- 
mand through ordinary channels for home 
building items. 


Houston, Tex. 


New homes, duplexes and apartments ac- 
counted for $4,663,000 of Houston’s $7,000,000 
building total for 1935. Permits for commer- 
cial buildings totaled $1,700,000. Last year’s 
volume of residential construction doubled 
that of the previous year, and 1936 is getting 
off to a favorable start. Every Texas city 
is trying for a heavy increase in building 
over last year. The export market is active, 
with a number of large orders being placed 
for Europe and New York market has out a 
number of heavy schedules of timbers. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The first eight days of: 


the new year saw heavy orders placed—in 
fact many mills booked more business than 
they have for a long time. Prices have ad- 
vanced an average of $1 and these prices are 
being sustained in booking all orders. The 
following mill prices are effective on many 
of the staple items: 2x4-16 No. 1 Shortleaf, 
$26; 2x6-16, $24; 2x8-16, $25; 2x10-16, $27; 
2x12-16, $30; 2x4-16, No. 2 Shortleaf, $22.50; 
2x6-16, $18; 2x8-16, $20; 2x10-16, $20; 2x12-16, 
$21. Longleaf mills quote $2 to $15 higher 
than Shortleaf. At the rate buying is start- 
ing, stocks will be badly broken very shortly. 
1x4-9 B&better car siding is selling for $40, 
mill, and it is freely predicted that this item 
will be bringing $45 within the next thirty 
days. Last week one of the major oil com- 
panies posted an advance on crude oil of 
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15 to 25 cents a barrel, and this will immedi- 
ately cause an enormous pick-up in drilling, 
which will require a large amount of lumber. 
The L&N Railroad has out an inquiry for five 
million feet of timbers, and a large number 
of other roads have out large inquiries. 


HARDWOODS—The furniture shows have 
been going over big, and the hardwood manu- 
facturers are expecting to see heavy increase 
in their business about the first of February. 
They are very optimistic and expect to see 
much higher prices prevail later on. 


SHINGLES & LATH—Shingles continue 
firm, with No. 1 Perfections advanced, as well 
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as one or two other items. The Canadian 
mills are anxiously awaiting a decision re- 
garding the 25 percent quota; if it is applied, 
shingle imports from Canada will be materi- 
ally reduced, and domestic prices should 
strengthen. Lath are moving about as rapid- 
ly as produced, and prices are firm. No. 1 
lath bring $3.75, and No. 2, $3, mill. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN MARKET—Trade has 
continued relatively quiet, but prospects are 
brighter than at this time last year and many 
mills are operating at capacity. Residential 
construction items continue to cut a big 
figure, particularly in Florida, where 1935 
tabulations for 25 cities showed a total of 
$29,012,905, compared with $17,052,558 in 1934, 
and $9,441,374 for 1933. 


TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS—Stocks of 
some items are a little low, but most of the 


(Continued on Page 69) 








safety at minimum cost. 


608 So. Dearborn St. 
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Experienced 
Pilot « « « 


Guide Your Credit and Sales 
Activities For 1936 


The dawn of the New Year presents a brighter business 
outlook than has been evidenced for some time. 

While the barometer points to generally clear sailing. 
some brief “post depression squalls” and “financial reefs” 
are certain to be encountered. 

Credit losses will continue as a major business hazard 
and take their heavy toll of annual net profits. 

To successfully navigate your business through the 
credit hazards of the uncharted months that lie ahead 
you need dependable, up-to-the-minute credit facts. 

For sixty years the Lumbermen’s Red and Blue Book 
Service has plotted a safe credit and sales course for 
those selling to the lumber and woodworking trade. You. 
too, can “steer clear” of excessive credit losses and, like- 
wise, profitably increase your sales volume, through the 
use of this specialized industry service. 
course by guess-work—let an “experienced pilot” guide 
you, thus assuring a pleasant voyage with maximum 


Don't pick your 


Let us demonstrate our plan of operation by permitting 
you to use our complete service for 30 DAYS ON 
APPROVAL— without obligation. 

Address Dept. “A” 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 


Inquire today. 


99 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 13.—Aside from a little 
flurry of excitement when a half dozen small 
cargoes of Canadian spruce came into the har- 
bor on Jan. 1, to be entered at the Custom 
House after the tariff charge had been reduced 
from $4 to $2 per thousand feet, there has been 
little to disturb the tranquility of the lumber 
market in this section. Of real interest and 
importance, however, was the annual meeting 
of the New England Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation held at the University Club last Wednes- 
day, Jan. 8. Hardly was the business session 
under way at 3 o'clock when word was relayed 
to the meeting, coming in the form of a tele- 
gram from a British Columbia manufacturer of 
red cedar shingles, outlining the proposal, of 
many if not all British Columbia shippers, to 
withdraw from the Red Cedar Shingle Institute 
to permit independent action by the British 
Columbia shippers in dealing with the American 
trade. When the proposal reached this meeting 
it had just been answered for the retail buyers 
in the form of a telegram, sent by Paul S. Col- 
lier, secretary-manager of the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, expressing dis- 
approval of the proposal, on the ground that 
the valuable promotional work of the old Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau and its recent successor, 
the Red Cedar Shingle Institute, should be 
continued, with the combined support of all 
West Coast shippers. The matter was con- 
sidered by the wholesale organization, and a 
similar wire of protest was dispatched to the 
British Columbia shippers. 


Striving for Fair Distribution 


President Harry E. Pearsall, of Newton Cen- 
ter, was in the chair. Secretary-treasurer F. J. 
Caulkins presented the financial statement, and 
as secretary reviewed the activities of the or- 
ganization through 1935. His officers and di- 
rectors had devoted the year to an intensive 
drive to convince manufacturers in all sections 
of the country that the wholesale and retail 
groups in New England had joined hands to 
promote sound and equitable distribution prac- 
tices in this section. This had lead to the com- 
pletion of a “Distribution Statement” that has 
been broadcast to hundreds of leading manufac- 
turers, and the reaction has been very favorable, 
almost 100 percent, for co-operation, to the end 
that distribution channels may be cleared of 
unsound transactions. Another drive has been 
in the direction of aiding the credit rating 
agencies in revising trade classifications to 
clearly indicate whether a distributor is ethic- 
ally, or under generally accepted trade stand- 
ards classifiable as, wholesaler or retailer. On 
this score speakers at the evening function— 
wholesale and retail association officials—made 
it clear that all units were gradually swinging 
into line for a type of co-operation in which all 
branches would sooner or later be encouraged to 
join, to the end that inequitable merchandising 
practices be eliminated. There was to be no 
“restraint of trade” under the law and no at- 
tempt at fixing or controlling prices. As in the 
“Appalachian Coals” case there is full warrant 
for striving to correct abuses that threaten to 
disrupt the orderly processes of merchandising 
and to restore order in an industry that has 
drifted far from a promising routine. 


Adopt New England and Northeast 
Statements 


Next in order came the report of Clifton F. 
Leatherbee, general chairman of the joint com- 
mittee in charge of the “New England Dis- 
tribution Statement.” He reviewed the activi- 
ties of this committee to date. The New Eng- 
land “Statement,” adopted one year ago, had 
been further refined at a joint conference of 
wholesale and retail delegates held in August. 
A national “Statement,” adopted at Chicago on 
June 20, had not proved entirely satisfactory 
to the Northeastern Retail association, and its 


directors had recently adopted a new draft to 
bring it into line with eastern practices. It 
was not in conflict with the New England more 
detailed “Statement,” and at the suggestion of 
Mr. Leatherbee both the Northeastern and the 
New England “Statements” were adopted by 
a unanimous vote, with the single reservation 
that the paragraph relating to I.c.l. and pool-car 
shipments is to be further considered and re- 
fined. There is now practically no conflict be- 
tween the New England and the Northeastern 
statements. It is significant that in the text 
of the latter, created by the directors of the 
Northeastern Retail association, it opens with 
this statement of fundamental principles: 

Farr Pay 

A dealer has no recognized rights in the 
distribution of building materials outside his 
trade territory that he does not accord to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, etc. in 
his own territory. 

CONDEMNING ACCEPTANCE OF COMMISSIONS: 

The members of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association consider it destruc- 
tive of the business in which they have their 
capital invested, for any manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, jobber, etc. in building materials to 
quote or to make sales direct to the cus- 
tomers of the dealers, and therefore urge all 
dealers to refuse to accept a commission on 
any such sales. 


Discussing with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative this phase of the Northeastern 
Retail Statement, an official of the New Eng- 
land Wholesale Association, who has devoted 
much time and thought to the present move- 
ment for regularity in trade practices, declared: 
“That’s fine, and if they 
had gone one step fur- 
ther in the present drive 
for ‘fair play’ for the 
rank and file of retail 
dealers, by declaring 
against the granting of 
the wholesale discount 
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by manufacturers and 
wholesalers to retail 
dealers, or the accept- 
ance of such favors by 
any retail dealer, a fair 
basis of price competi- 
tion between neighbor- 
ing dealers would be at- 
tained.” 


Officers and Directors Elected 


H. Wentworth Shepard, for the committee 
on nominations, presented the following list of 
officers for 1936, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

President—Farnham W. Smith, Blanchard 
Lumber Co., Boston. 

Vice president—Owen Johnson, 
Lumber Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Secretary-treasurer—Frederick J. Caulkins, 
Medford, Mass. 

Directors—Farnham W. Smith, Boston; 
Owen Johnson, Manchester, N. H.; Frederick 
J. Caulkins, Medford, Mass.; Harry E. Pear- 
sall, Guernsey-Westbrook Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; C. F. Leatherbee, H. B. Stebbins-Lea- 
therbee Co., Boston; Horace A. Bailey, Bailey 
& Delano Lumber Co., Boston; Felix LaMar, 
Holbrook Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass.; M. 
A. Klein, Lawrence & Klein Lumber Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass.; R. B. Cowles, Carlos Rug- 
gles Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass.; W. 
Bartlett Bacon, Davenport-Peters Co., Boston. 

Councillor to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. A.—Clifton F. Leatherbee, Boston. 


The new president, Farnham W. Smith, is 
vice president of the Blanchard Lumber Co., 
of Boston, operating branches in New York, 
Newark, N. J., Philadelphia and Seattle. He 
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is a graduate of Northeastern University and, 
since completing his studies about ten years ago 
he has been active in the affairs of the Blan- 
chard Lumber Co., and, following upon the 
death in 1933 of his cousin, the late Wells 
Blanchard, has been in executive charge of the 
main office of the company in Boston, 


Notable Addresses at Annual Banquet 


Seventy members and guests attended the 
annual dinner at the University Club in the 
evening, with President Smith presiding, and 
former President Harry E. Pearsall serving as 
toastmaster. The speakers included Alexander 
Standish, representing the Economy League, 
whose subject was “As a layman views the eco- 
nomic trends through 1936.” James H. Kimball, 
retail dealer and noted trade humorist, held the 
closest attention of the company as he unfolded 
his version of the “etiquet of lumber retailers 
and wholesalers.” Paul S. Collier, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., secretary of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, devoted his address 
to an appeal to retail and wholesale dealers to 
consolidate the gains scored during the past 
year in developing a fair distribution policy for 
the eastern trade, and made it clear that his 
membership was strong for co-operating in 
maintaining a fair basis of trade practices in 
this section. W. W. Schupner, of New York, 
secretary-manager of National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, followed in similar 
vein. He complimented the New England trade 
for the fine spirit of co-operation that was lead- 
ing definitely toward the elimination of trade 
misunderstandings and toward a more promis- 
ing business basis for both branches. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK.—The 
movement from the retail yards has settled 
down to normal winter volume, though 
weather conditions have been abnormal, there 
having been practically no snow to date in 
the Boston area. The distribution yards are 
supplying “fill-ins’” or special lots to the 
dealers in fair volume, and the wholesale 
offices have booked a fair volume of mill 
orders for early spring delivery. Every order 
must be “covered” before it is closed, for the 
price situation at the mills is increasingly 
difficult, the price level at most mills being 
$1 to $2 over the December list. About three 
million feet has been landed here thus far 
in January. Total receipts in December were 
7,163,722 feet, against an average in that 
month in the previous six years of 9,905,943 
feet. Statistics compiled exclusively in this 
office show total receipts for the year 1935 as 
89,917,582 feet; 1934, 61,360,392 feet; 1933, 113,- 
200,692 feet; 1982, 91,423,458 feet; 1931, 159,- 
199,335 feet; 1930, 130,863,242 feet. These 
year by year totals make it clear that the 
increase in water deliveries at Boston—1935 
over 1934—was a fraction over 46.5 percent, 
a figure that should encourage optimism as to 
current trade trends. Local offices have ad- 
vices from Seattle of a meeting of manufac- 
turers on Friday, when the mill discount 
from List 32 was dropped another $1 to 
$10.50, which means an advance of $1 at 
Atlantic Coast docks, for either dimension 
or boards. The British Columbia mills are 
equally strong. A lot of No. 2 common 
boards just shipped from a British Columbia 
mill has been priced at $24 to $24.50 on dock 
at Boston, which is in exact line with lots 
from Washington or Oregon. On dock whole- 
sale prices at Boston for dimension went last 
week to a new discount of $10 from List 32, 
and offices here advise that the $9.50 discount 
will be set up this week. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—The larger winter 
mills are well supplied with orders, with 
prices for standard lots very firm both at the 
Maine and Provincial mills. There is very 
little dry stock available at the Maine mills, 
but the Canadian mills seem to have plenty 
to offer for prompt shipment. The price trend 
is toward a higher level on both sides of the 
line. The 2x4-inch sells readily at $32@33 
delivered at Boston rate points; 6-inch, 
$33@34; 8-inch $34@36; 10-inch, $37@38; 
12-inch, $39@40. The 6- and 7-inch dry and 
dressed boards are active and firm at $33@34 
for the 6- and 7-inch, and $35 for most lots 
of 8-inch. For the 5-inch and up random 
covering boards, prices range from $26@28, 
with most lots going at $27. Two- and three- 
inch furring strips, bundled, sell at a range 
of $27@29, with supply and demand in close 
balance. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—HBastern spruce 
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slab lath supplies are limited, demand is 
strong from points well south of New York, 
and prices have stiffened another 50 cents to 
$4.25 a thousand at Boston rate points for the 
1%-inch, and to $4.50@4.75 for the 1%-inch. 
Sales for delivery at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland predominate. Eas- 
tern white cedar shingles are firm and active 
at $4 for extras; $3.50 for clears; $3 for 2nd 
clears, and $2.85 for clear wall shingles. The 
latter grade is finding a wider use in this 
market than formerly. West Coast red 
cedars sell at a premium price where prompt 
delivery is possible. The mills are heavily 
oversold, and sales for all-rail delivery are 
subject to acceptance, and must include a 
fair percentage of Nos. 2 and 3 grades of 
16-inch XXXXX to prove attractive to the 


mills. Local stocks of waterborne are badly 
broken and offerings from storage are 
limited. Small lots of air dried Perfections 


are available at $4.76. Of the 16-inch XXXXX 
there have been sales of No. 1 at $4.15, and 
of No. 2 at $3.85—with no No. 3 available, 
though supplies are now afloat bound here. 


MAPLE HEEL STOCK.—tThe shoe style 
show in Chicago, and the one that opens to- 
day in Boston, definitely start the spring 
season at the shoe centers and the heel 
shops. There have been sales of 2-inch cross- 
cut maple, that would grade up to the old 
No. 2 standard, at $80. An equivalent grade 
in 2-inch full-length plank has sold around 
$72@73. The market seems to open at the 
above price basis for round lot orders from 
the larger and reputable shops. 

PINE: BOXBOARDS.—The market has set- 
tled to a winter basis of $15@16 for inch 
round edge, delivered at Boston rate points, 
with the 1%- and 1%-inch uniformly quoted 
at $18. For inch square edge, delivered 
prices range from $28@30. The manufac- 
turers meet at Manchester, N. H., on Jan. 22, 
when a report of stocks on hand Jan. 1 will 
be available. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


There is such a full program of association 
activities for the remainder of the month 
right here in mid-town New York, that some 
are missing the point that the volume of 
lumber moving from the retail yards is far 
greater than at any mid-winter period in the 
past five years. A prominent local dealer, 
discussing the situation with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent a few days ago, 
offered the suggestion that-.a real factor in 
encouraging freer building and remodelling 
was the upward surge of lumber prices at 
the mills. Housing construction could not be 
longer delayed, he explained, if the finished 
cost of the house is to approximate the level 
of the past six months, so a big increase in 
private and speculative home building has 
been encouraged. In this connection, statis- 
tics just broadcast by the Intercoastal Lum- 
ber Distributors’ Association, covering ship- 
ments from all West Coast mills to the 
Atlantic Coast for the year 1935, show a total 
of 884,639,000 feet, against 640,441,000 feet in 
1934, a gain of 72.4 percent, and that this 
trend was maintained at the close of the 
year is shown in shipments for the last quar- 
ter, where the gain was 73.8 percent over the 
corresponding quarter in 1934. 

A definite report from the West Coast said 
that the British Columbia shingle producers 
were to withdraw from the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, whose promotional work at eastern 
centers, to preserve the market for wood 
Shingles, is familiar to all dealers. Local 
trade organizations and individual firms 
rushed telegrams to the West Coast pro- 
testing such a move, to which many replies 
have been received, one advising that, at a 
meeting of Canadian manufacturers held in 
Vancouver on Jan. 8, resolutions were 
adopted pledging adherence to the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau. This is confirmed by the 
Seattle office of the Bureau, and by a wire 
from a prominent Vancouver shipper which 
concludes with “Personally, I don’t believe 
there is a chance that the Canadian mills will 
disturb the present co-operating relationship 
with the Bureau.” 

Plans are rapidly taking shape for a series 
of important trade association meetings to 
be held in this city during the closing week 
of the month. The big event will be the 
forty-second annual convention of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, which will open on 
Tuesday, Jan. 28, and run through Thursday. 
The attendance record of 1,978—set up one 
year ago while a snowstorm raged that had 
not been equalled since the record breaking 
blizzard of 1888—is the mark that the execu- 
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tives are aiming to surpass this year. An 
elaborate feature program for the business 
sessions is promised, and the big exhibition 
hall will present many new displays of the 
regular and novelty wares of the lumber in- 
dustry. On Tuesday of that week the annual 
meeting of the Intercoastal Lumber Distribu- 
tors’ Association will be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, while on Friday the Northeas- 
tern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
hold a full day’s session at the New Yorker. 
The executive committee and directors of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation meet at headquarters in 42nd Street 
on Friday, Jan. 31, when the time and place 
for its annual convention will be agreed upon. 
It will be a busy week in local trade circles. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Retailers are beginning to send in inquiries 
for lumber again, after taking their annual 
inventories, and manufacturing consumers 
are expected to be in the market soon on a 
larger scale than for some weeks. Buying is 
rather slow at present, but stocks are every- 
where small and will soon need replenishing. 
The market in general is strong. Southern 
pine roofers have been advanced $1 during 
the past week. Both fir and hemlock are 
showing increased strength, owing to stocks 
at mills being small. The outlook is for a 
much better business in the building line 
this spring than there was a year ago. 

HARDWOODS.—The demand is not show- 
ing much increase, as many plants are still 
figuring over their inventories. But there is 
much optimism, and consumers have small 
stocks. Much faith is placed in a revival of 
the furniture trade this spring, accompanying 
an increase in the amount of dwelling house 
construction in most communities. Prices in 
the hardwood list are steady, and many items 
show an advancing tendency. 


WESTERN PINES.—The market is main- 
taining a firm tone, and a number of items 
have advanced. In No. 1 common Ponderosa 
pine an advance of $2 has been entered this 
month, with No. 2 common up from 75 cents 
to $2. Better grades are all higher. Prices 
in Idaho pine and sugar pine are firm. The 
buying is in small volume yet, but is ex- 
pected to improve in a short time. 


NORTHERN PINE.—Prospects are for an 
improved trade within the next few weeks, as 
there will no doubt be a general improvement 
in the building industry in this section. As 
yet the trade is being held back by wintry 
weather. Mills are holding prices firm, as 
they look for better business this spring than 
for a number of years past. Retail stocks 


are small. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE.—The first ten 
days of the new year were characterized by 
a@ measure of quiet, building operations 
having been very much hampered by unfav- 
orable weather, but they are being resumed 
and stocks of lumber have been drawn upon 
accordingly. Prices are about as they were. 
Stocks here have increased somewhat, but are 
still at decidedly moderate levels. 


LONGLEAF PINE.—The movement is again 
showing some expansion. Prices are either 
firm or tend higher. 


DOUGLAS FIR.—Demand seems to be pick- 
ing up in a gratifying manner. Orders of 
fair size have been placed during the past 
week. 


HARDWOODS.—Business has been affected 
by the end-of-the-year influences. Prices are 
about what they have been. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Between Dec. 22 
and Jan. 1 about fifteen inches of snow fell 
in this section, and Jan. 2 came heavy rain, 
continuing to Jan. 10, which has made woods 
work impossible. There has been some buy- 
ing in the North and East; mills have plenty 
of old orders to be shipped, and their inven- 
tories, after deducting these, will be very low. 
Most mills wish to advance prices, but some 
doubt whether these could be maintained 
prior to the spring enlargement of demand. 
The price situation is very strong, however. 
Quite a few airdrying roofer mills in Georgia 
are quoting 6-inch roofers at $14.50 to $15, 
or $1 to $1.50 up since the end of 1935. 
number of other mills are not quoting until 
they can ship. North and South Carolina 
mills are trying to absorb the rate reduction. 
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QUALITY 


Beyond Question 


There’s no uncertainty, no doubt, no ques 
tion as to the quality of any Booth-Kelly 
Douglas Fir stock. The trade and grade- 
marks on each piece tell you and your cus- 
tomers just what you're getting. You're 
dealing in plainly marked values. 


Booth-Kelly stock runs so consistently 
high in quality because it’s all cut from 
our own superb stands of big-bodied, old- 
growth trees and manufactured in our own 
mills under expert and careful supervision. 


We specialize on a Mixed Car Service that 
other dealers are finding very helpful—and 
will gladly send you any assortment of: 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Stepping, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base, etc. 


You'll find Booth-Kelly’s Certified Quality 
will build trade for your yard if you'll just 
try a sample Mixed Car. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 





TWO MILLS—SPRINGPIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
SS 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Robert Eaton, who handles the Brooks-Scan- 
lon Lumber Co. (Bend, Ore.) account in Chi- 
cago, enjoyed a holiday vacation in the South. 


A. C. Adams of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago, and I. N. Tate of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, were recent visitors 
to the trade circles of Spokane, Wash. 


After a honeymoon of two weeks in Florida, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Geer Alderman are now at 
home in Alcolu, S. C., where the groom is pro- 
duction manager for D. W. Alderman & Sons 
Co. 


L. C. Oberlies, retired retail lumber dealer 
of Lincoln, Neb., who is visiting relatives in 
Tacoma, Wash., has spoken before several 
service groups and other organizations in the 
Coast city. 


Recent visitors to the Buffalo lumber trade 
include: R. C. Winton, Winton Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, and J. E. Diamond, Cleveland, 
representative of the Fruit Growers Supply Co., 
San Francisco. 


Howard M. Jones, sales manager of Morri- 
son-Merrill & Co. (Inc.), Salt Lake City, was 
elected president of the Utah Sales Managers’ 
Association at that organization’s recent annual 
meeting. He assumed office at once. 


Officers of the Georgian Bay Lumber Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., recently elected 
were: President, Charles D. Jones; vice presi- 
dent, L. N. Whissel; treasurer, Raymond T. 
Jones, Jr.; secretary, Frank E. Morey. 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of Rathborne Hair & Ridgway Co., Chicago, 
the resignation of Clarence A. Stafford as di- 
rector and president was accepted, effective Jan. 
1. R. F. Miles was appointed acting president. 


The Rogers Lumber Exchange has _suc- 
ceeded Joseph F. Rogers in the commission 
lumber business in Cincinnati. Ernest F. 
Rogers has joined his brother in the business, 
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and the Rogers Lumber Exchange, as an im- 
portant factor, will continue to supply the 
needs of the former customers of Joseph F. 
Rogers and, it is hoped, many new ones. 


Among the lumbermen who aspire to partici- 
pate in the administration of their county affairs 
is M. O. Shook, owner of the Gordon Lumber 
Co., Gordon, Tex., who has announced in his 
local papers that he is a candidate for county 
commissioner. 


Bert Boyd, who for three years has been 
manager of the John Dower Lumber Co., a re- 
tail yard, in Auburn, Wash., has resigned to 
open a buildin material and lumber yard busi- 
ness at Kent, Wash, His successor at Auburn 
has not been named. 


At a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club at 
Ada, Okla., Hiram J. Collins, of the P. B. 
Wilson Lumber Co., well known retail dealer, 
in an interesting way discussed the lumber in- 
dustry and the effect that recent legislation has 
had on the building trades. 


Lyman Millard, who several years ago looked 
after business in Baltimore, Md., for outside 
lumber concerns, has returned to that city as 
representative of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Millard was ac- 
tive for a time in Norfolk, Va. 


Paul Kohl, of Des Moines, Iowa, Thomas O. 
Byrd, of Boston, and Joe Rittner, of Detroit, 
sales representatives of the Florida-Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., visited the home offices in 
Jacksonville, Fla., last week and while in the 
South also spent some time at the mills. 


L. T. Ruehl, who for seven years has been 
manager of the yard at Osage, Iowa, of the 
James A. Smith Lumber Co., has resigned and 
will be succeeded by Hocken F. Hockenson, who 
has been manager of the company’s yard in 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, for the past ten years. 


Albert W. Dorbert, president of the Grand- 
view Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for county commissioner. 
Mr. Dorbert, a member of the Buckeye Repub- 
lican Club, in addition to being a lumberman, 
has been engaged in the insurance business for 
thirty years. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Walsh of Chicago left 
Jan. 4 for a pleasure trip through the South, 
Southwest, and along the Pacific Coast. Some 
time will be spent in Houston, Tex., visiting a 
sister of Mr. Walsh. Mr. Walsh, of Upham 
& Walsh (Inc.), will return to his office in 
about six weeks. 


H. A. Crane, representative of various mills 
in the Baltimore, Md., territory. has made simi- 
lar arrangements with the C. D. Johnson Co., 
Portiand, Ore., which produces spruce and fir. 
Mr. Crane, who is president of the Baltimore 
and Washington Lumber Sales Club, has just 
returned from a vacation in Florida. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Maislein and daugh- 
ters. Beth and Joyce. returned to their home 
in Shebovgan, Wis., Jan. 4 after a ten-day trip 
to Memphis, Nashville, and other southern lum- 
ber. centers. The family experienced cold 
weather and treacherous roads throughout the 
South. Mr. Maislein is president of the Mais- 
lein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan. 


Philip Myers, son of the late Thomas A. 
Myers, for many years president of Thomas A. 
Myers & Co., wholesale distributors of North 
Carolina pine, is successful in a lumber manu- 
facturing plant at Towson, Md. Mr. Myers, 
after settling the business of his father fol- 
lowing his death, entered the import trade, but 
found he preferred the manufacturing business. 


John Kirtley, associated with his father in 
the Kirtley Lumber Co. (Inc.) at Island, Ky., 
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is the new speaker of the Kentucky House of 
Representatives in session at the State capital 
in Frankfort. Mr. Kirtley is serving his second 
term in the legislature. He is well and favor- 
ably known to the lumber trade of western and 
northern Kentucky. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Bahr and their daughter 
returned to Chicago Jan. 5 after an automobile 
trip through the South. They motored to 
Miami, and later took a boat trip through the 
Florida Keys and across the Gulf of Mexico 
to Galveston, Tex. The family returned by way 
of New Orleans. Mr. Bahr is Chicago repre- 
—— for J. A. Mathieu (Ltd.), Rainy Lake, 

nt. 


Returning from a holiday vacation spent with 
his parents in Jamaica, Bravo was a 
recent visitor in Jacksonville, Fla., renewing 
acquaintances in the lumber trade. He is east- 
ern sales representative of the Bradley Lumber 
Co. of Arkansas, Warren, Ark. On his trip 
to Jamaica, he drove to Miami and from that 
point made the trip to and from the Island by 
airplane. 


F. W. Scott, president and general manager 
of the Union Saw Milli Co., Huttig, Ark., who 
is president of the Arkansas State Chamber of 
Commerce, has appointed the following Arkan- 
sas lumbermen on a committee to work with the 
Arkansas Centennial Commission: M. L. Sig- 
man, Monticello; Z. K. Thomas, Warren; J. 
. ~ Stuttgart, and Nathaniel Dyke, Fort 
Smith. 


Z. K. Thomas, general manager of the South- 
ern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., has called at- 
tention to an error in a news item that appeared 
in the Jan. 4 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, in which he was given credit for having 
contributed $1,000 worth of lumber to Arkansas 
College, of Batesville, Ark., whereas Mr. 
Thomas says this contribution was made by 
the Southern Lumber Co. 


D. U. McGinnis, president McGinnis Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. (Inc.), Lakeland, Fla., has 
purchased the properties and goodwill of the 
J. E. Glover Lumber Co., Plant City, Fla. Wil- 
lard McGinnis, who has been associated with 
his father, will be. in charge of the newlv ac- 
quired yard. In addition to the stocks of lum- 
ber and other building supplies, the Glover com- 
pany had a brick making unit, which will be 
put into production. J. E. Glover died about a 
year ago. 


His host of friends are delighted to wel- 
come back to Chicago genial Tom A. Moore, 
who for the past fourteen months has been 
located at Crossett, Ark., where, as a repre- 
sentative of the American Lumber & Treating 
Co., through experience and study, he has 
been getting thoroughly posted on the merits 
of Wolmanized lumber. Mr. Moore will con- 
tinue his connection with the American Lum- 
ber & Treating Co., making his headquarters 
in Chicago. 


William Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash., left last week for his 
home in Aberdeen, after spending a month 
visiting his daughters in Chicago and Fond 
du Lac, Wis., and his numerous old friends 
in this territory. A visit with Mr. Donovan, 
like a breath of fresh air, is always a delight 
and pleasure to his friends. While he ex- 
presses the belief that the lumber business is 
improving and is going to be much better, he 
still thinks it will be necessary for lumbermen 
to be up and doing and emphasizing the need 
of homes and better housing facilities. 


Grant A. Fuller, manager of the R. H. Kemp 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Hereford, Tex., was in 
Chicago this week, to attend the funeral of his 
mother; and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
staff a very pleasant visit. He is a native Chi- 
cagoan, but has lived in the Southwest for many 
years—sixteen of which have been spent with 
the above well known lineyard concern. Mr. 
Fuller, who is a regular reader of the Amert- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, remarked jocularly that he 
had called to see where the editors got all their 
knowledge of the lumber business. Well, a good 
share of it comes from conversations such as we 
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had with this live dealer—men who are right 
out on the firing line. 


Ralph W. Hansen, who for five years has 
been manager of the Tacoma Better Business 
Bureau, has resigned that post to become field 
representative of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, with headquarters in Chicago. He will 
visit in Denver before taking over his new du- 
ties. Mr. Hansen will devote his time to pro- 
motion of the use of western red cedar shingles 
in the Midwest, and to safeguarding against 
building code provisions designed to bar shingles 
as fire hazards, 

Jack Huffman, who for several years has re- 
sided at Olean, N. Y., representing the Central 
Pennsylvania Lumber Co., of Sheffield, Pa., re- 
cently purchased a dairy farm, and in addition 
to supplying the trade with Pennsylvania hem- 
lock and hardwoods, now will have the job of 
selling milk and other farm products. Mr. Huff- 
man has employed a capable farmer to manage 
the farm, and he will continue to cover his 
regular territory in western New York and 
western Pennsylvania. 


J. P. Barry, manager technical division, 
Hammond Lumber Co., San Francisco, is spend- 
ing some time in eastern territory, contacting 
some of the wood using industries and assist- 
ing them in working out their requirements, 
particularly enlightening them on the proper 
uses of redwood and Douglas fir. Mr. Barry 
formerly was connected with the Wheeler & 
Dusenbury interests and came into the Ham- 
mond organization following the merger of the 
Hammond and Little River Redwood compa- 
nies, 


Again this year the Sumter Lumber Co., 
Electric Mills, Miss., is sending out a most at- 
tractive calendar made up of actual photographs 
of various phases of its operations, taken by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff photographer. A 
similar calendar, sent out a year ago, created 
much favorable comment among recipients all 
over the country. The arrangement of the cal- 
endar this year is a little different from that 
of the previous one, and it not only is a useful 
but a beautiful souvenir that appropriately 
could grace the walls of the office of any lumber 
dealer or wood user in the country. 





"The Music Goes Round and Round" 


[By a Chicago Lumberman] 


A lumberman once said, 

The smoke goes up the chimney. 

Along comes a guy from New Jersey 

Who says the music goes round and around. 

The lumberseller goes round and around. 

He pushes the valve, up goes the price. 

The buyer pushes the valve and down goes the 
price. 

So he gets the round and round feeling, 

From the valve going up and down. 

So if the valve stays steady 

Which it does not, 

Because the horn gets full of splinters, 

So it is either too wet, or the slide kicks 

And the blowing goes blooey. 

The noise sends him up the chimney with the 


smoke. 
I Totp You So. 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__—— 


No Reflection on Wood Intended 


In its issue of Dec. 21, page 47, the AmERt- 
cAN LuMBERMAN published a letter written by 
John W. McClure, secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, to W. A. Irvin, 
president of the United States Steel Corp., 
calling attention to what Mr. McClure believes 
to be unethical advertising by the steel corpora- 
tion. The advertisement published in Time and 
other periodicals used a full page portrait of 
Andrew Carnegie opposite a page of copy cap- 
tioned “He came to a country of wooden towns 
and left it a nation of steel.” To this letter of 
Mr. McClure, President Irvin has replied as 
follows: 

Of course we have no intention, now or at 
any time, of publishing advertisements that in 
any way reflect upon another industry. The 
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advertisement to which you refer was not so 
intended, and we are sorry that you gathered 
any unpleasant impression from it. 

The lumber industry is one of our big cus- 
tomers; we are one of its big customers. Every 
raw material has played its important part 
in the building of the nation; and each has its 
big work to do in the rebuilding that lies 
ahead. 

We are glad of an opportunity to make this 
expression to you and your associates. 


This Road Will Furnish Proper 
Equipment 

Walter Vanlandingham, who as regional di- 
rector of the National Association of Commis- 
sion Lumber Salesmen, has been waging an ac- 
tive campaign in behalf of wooden cars or cars 
lined and roofed with wood for lumber loading, 
recently has been advised by the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad that for lumber load- 
ing it is in position to furnish wooden cars 
with wooden doors, lined underneath the steel 
roofs with wood. Acknowledging receipt of 
this information, Mr. Vanlandingham wrote the 
superintendent of car service of that railroad, 
saying : 

This is certainly good information to get, 
because so many of the shippers tell us that 
they are unable to secure this class of equip- 
ment and at the same time we are getting 
many serious complaints due to lumber dam- 
aged in transit where the stock is not loaded 
in cars lined with wood underneath the roof. 
We are advising our mill connections that 
you are in position to furnish the right class 
of equipment. We have supplied a list of the 
number of cars which we are routing via 
your lines and shall endeavor to favor you 
whenever possible. 





Referring to two old homes being modernized 
by the Pullman Co., the statement was made 
in a Chicago paper that “the original homes 
have heavy stone foundations, Norway pine 
joists and beams in sizes no longer obtainable, 
and solid brick walls.” His attention having 
been directed to this statement, Kurt Stoehr, of 
The Oconto Co., which operates mills in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, said: 

This statement goes back to the old psy- 
chological factor that the good old days were 
much better than the present, not only with 
reference to Norway timbers and joists, but 
to everything else. It is true that there is 
not as much Norway available as there was 
30 years ago, but Norway pine timbers still 
are being cut in the North and we have some 
in our yard right now. Of course the Nor- 
way pine is exactly the same quality Norway 
pine that we cut 30 or 40 years ago. Even 
if there should not be the required supply 
of Norway timbers, the West has plenty of 
Douglas fir timbers, and there is an ample 
supply of longleaf yellow pine timbers in the 
South, all of which are perfectly suitable for 
building and strong-and lasting as any Nor- 
way timbers that were ever produced. There 
is plenty of lumber in this country of every 
kind and description, and a man can buy 
today just as good and lasting building ma- 
terials in lumber as were ever available to 
our grandfathers. Not only that, but the 
lumber today is cut and graded with much 
more care than was ever done in the old 
days, so as to fit the lumber to the particular 
use required. 





Veteran New England Lumberman 
Retires From Active Service 


New Beprorp, Mass., Jan. 13.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the directors of Greene 
& Wood (Inc.), this city, of the retirement of 
James H. Miskell from active service, effective 
Jan. 1. Mr. Miskell has for many years been 
general manager of the company. He entered 
its employ as a boy of eighteen, and worked 
his way up. His entire period of service with 
the company covers fifty-eight years. He has 
played a prominent part in the growth of Greene 
& Wood (Inc.) from a small beginning to its 
present prominent position as one of the lead- 
ing millwork manufacturers and retailers of 
lumber and building materials in New England. 

It is understood that in retiring from active 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 
We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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service, Mr. Miskell will continue to serve in 
an advisory way with both Greene & Wood 
(Inc.) and the Wood Lumber Co., at Falmouth, 
of which he is vice president. 

He is succeeded as general manager of the 
first-named concern by Eliot D. Stetson, Jr. 





Chicago Yards Assume New Name 


The Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, 
which for a number of years has been operating 
the Blackhawk Lumber Co., Burns Lumber Co., 
Mears-Slayton Building Material Co. and 
North Side Lumber & Timber Co., each under 
its own separate firm name, on Jan. 1 changed 
all these designations to Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co. The former Independence Park Lum- 
ber Co., a more recent acquisition, was officially 
changed to the Edward Hines Lumber Co. on 

uly 1. 


Chicagoan Adds to Sales Force 


Effective Jan. 1, Walter Vanlandingham an- 
nounces that he will be represented in Detroit 
and the rest of Michigan by Charles L. Strey, 
formerly with Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., of St. 
Paul; the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., at Gladstone, Mich., and at one time vice 
president of R. T. Feltus Lumber Co., Chicago. 
In Indiana Mr. Vanlandingham will be repre- 
sented by William B. Mallory, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis; and in Chicago by 
Edmund C. Noble, who formerly has been con- 
nected with Marsh & Bingham, J. M. Attley 
Lumber Co., and Covey-Durham Lumber Co. 
At Rockford, Ill., he will be represented by W. 
N. Belk, who will cover the river towns in Iowa 
and southern Wisconsin. Roscoe C. Clark con- 
tinues with Mr. Vanlandingham as representa- 
tive in Chicago and northern Illinois ; and James 
J. Vranek also continues his connection with 
Mr. Vanlandingham in Chicago. 


Acquires Interest in Company 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 13.—Dan Christen- 
sen, part owner and active manager Cedar Val- 
ley Lumber Co., Fullerton, Neb., has acquired 
an interest in the Heynen Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Neb., and has been named manager of its 
yard, according to an announcement by Ray H. 
Heynen. Lars Kudska will become active man- 
ager at the Cedar Valley yard, but Mr. Christen- 
sen will retain his interest in that plant and 
continue as general supervisor. Mr. Heynen 
is relinquishing active management of his Co- 
lumbus yard, though keeping his interest, to 
devote his time to supervising the properties of 
the estate of Hans Hansen. late Nebraska coal 
and lumber dealer. Mr. Christensen has been 
associated with the Hansen interests sixteen 
years, starting at Bennington. 

—_—_—_—_——+ 


Cedar Men Touring Country 


Seatrte, Wasu., Jan. 11.—W. W. Wood- 
bridge, manager of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, following a meeting of the trustees of the 
bureau, left last night for a trip throughout the 
Midwest and East. Mr. Woodbridge was ac- 
companied by members of the field staff of the 
bureau who have spent the holidays in Seattle. 
The organization expects to have three or four 
men at each of the coming retail lumber dealer 
conventions. and will have exhibits at most of 
the meets. During 1935 the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau made every. effort to develop to the 
fullest extent the good will of retail lumber 
dealers in the nation. 








Hymeneal 


TREICHEL-WEL!1S—Paul M. Treichel, as- 
sociated with the Wilbur Lumber Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis., was united in marriage to Miss 
Irene Wells in Christ Presbyterian Church, 
Madison, Wis., the home of the bride, re- 
cently. Mr. and Mrs. Treichel are living in 
Madison following a two-weeks honeymoon 
trip to Florida. 

ANGELL-LAVERACK—Ralph C._ Angell, 
Jr., Chicago, son of Mr. and Mrs. ~ ey Cc. 
Angell of Pelham. N. Y., was married in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, Jan. 3, to Miss Dlea- 
nor K. Laverack of that city. The bride- 
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groom’s father was Sesmerty engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business in Buffalo and is 
now in the same work in New York City. 
Dean S§8. ghana Hale performed the cere- 
mony. A reception followed at the home of 
the bride’s parents. Mr. and Mrs. Angell will 
reside in Kenilworth, Ill. 


KRAPFEL-ROTHE—Miss Isabelle Rothe, 
Stoughton, Wis., was married to J. Vinson 
Krapfel, wholesale lumberman of Madison, 
Wis., in Madison during December. 


SCHMITT-KOSS—The Holy Trinity Church 
at Casco, Wis., was the scene of the wedding 
ceremony for Miss Marjori Koss of Casco and 
John Schmitt of Algoma on Jan. 9. Follow- 
ing a wedding trip, Mr. and Mrs. Schmitt are 
living in Casco where Mr. Schmitt is manager 
of a lumber yard. 


REEDER-GREEN—Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Green, of Laurel, Miss., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Anne, to Lt. 
Frederick Martin Reeder, U. S. PAT The 

rospective groom is the son of Col. R. P. 

eeder, U. S. Army, and Mrs. Reeder, of 
Fortress Monroe, Va. The father of the bride- 
to-be is president of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
a pioneer lumber concern of the South. 


WILSON-WILLIAMS—The marriage has 
been announced of Leo Wilson, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Wilson, of Magnolia, Miss., 
and Miss Grace Williams, of Picayune, Miss. 
The couple will reside in Picayune, where the 
bridegroom is an employee of the Goodyear 
Yellow Pine Co. 


SMITH-DESHOTEL—Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Deshotel, of Ville Platte, La., have announced 
the marriage of their daughter, Jeanette, to 
Thomas Smith, of Opelousas. The groom is 
connected with the Thistlethwaite Lumber 
Co. of Opelousas and the young couple are 
making their home in that city. 


HUCHINS-RHODE—Clyde L. Huchins, of 
Orangeburg, S. C., and Miss Beatrice Rhode, 
of Dorchester, recently were married at Isle 
of Palms, S.C. Mr. Huchins is connected with 
the Fairfax Lumber Co. at Orangeburg. 





Not a "Stunt," But Regular Practice 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Jan. 13.—Tight piled 
loads of Gulf red cypress being kiln dried di- 
rect from the saw, as indicated in accompany- 
ing picture, is not a “stunt;” it is every-day 
practice at the plant of the F. S. Buffum Co., 
Jacksonville manufacturer of Gulf red cypress 
and southern hardwoods. This concern is pro- 
ducing monthly 200,000 feet of cypress in thick- 








Tight piled loads of Gulf red cypress being kiln 
dried direct from the saw 


nesses from 4/4 to 12/4 and widths from 12 to 
24 inches. This stock is kiln dried green from 
the saw down to a definite moisture content in a 
Moore cross-circulation fan kiln. Commenting 
on this, Fred S. Buffum said: 

It’s really ideal air drying that we give 
our green cypress. In our modern Moore 
cross circulation fan kiln we dry on very low 
temperatures and high relative humidities, 
using fast, reversible air circulation such as 
you get on a windy March day. Our seasoned 
Gulf red cypress is bright, free from sticker 
or weather stain, and of a definite known 
moisture content. 


This method of seasoning reduces handling 

expense, gives the mill a quicker turnover, and 

es it possible to carry a smaller yard or 
warehouse inventory. 

This kiln at the Buffum plant is 120 feet 
long, built on ground level, and is operated by 
a steam engine. Exhaust steam from the engine 
supplies most of the heat required to operate the 
kiln, which is equipped with automatic temper- 
ature and humidity controllers at both loading 
and unloading ends. These assure the highest 
degree of accurate control. The kiln is oper- 
ated on the progressive method. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








Cc. FRED SMITH, 68, executive head of 
Brock way-Smith-Haigh-Lovell Co., wholesale 
distributors of sash, doors, blinds, interior 
and exterior trim, whose warehouse and of- 
fices are in Boston, died recently at his home 
in Swampscott, Mass. Mr. Smith entered the 
office of a Boston sash and door concern in 
1885, and five years later launched with Louis 
G. Brockway the firm of Brockway & Smith 
at Lynn, Mass. Branches were later started 
in Portland, Me., New Haven, Conn., and 
Springfield. He claimed that the company 
was the largest of its type in the nation east 
of Chicago. Several years ago the firm ab- 
sorbed two other sash and door concerns, and 
has since been operated under the present 
name. Mr. Smith was recognized as a leader 
in banking, commercial, and social circles. 
He is survived by his widow, two sons and 
two daughters. 


GEORGE F. ALEXANDER, 72, veteran 
wholesale lumberman of western Massachu- 
setts, was one of many persons who lost their 
lives in a fire Jan. 5 which destroyed the 
exclusive VanDusen Inn, Westfield, Mass., 
which was owned and operated by his son-in- 
law, Spencer VanDusen. Mr. and Mrs. Van- 
Dusen were severely burned, and their son, 
Henry, died, while a daughter was badly 
burned. As a young man Mr. Alexander 
joined the selling force of Rice & Lockwood 
Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass. Later he and 
Theodore I. Pease formed the Pease United 
Lumber Co., which became the United Lumber 
Co. The firm also conducted a number of 
sawmill operations in Maine and western 
Massachusetts. Mr. Alexander retired a few 
years ago, but recently had associated him- 
oane with the Peck Lumber Co., Westfield, 

ass. 


GEORGE A. LAMMERS, 78, who with a 
brother, Albert J. Lammers, was active in 
lumbering in Minnesota, Washington, and 
British Columbia for forty years, died Dec. 27 
as was reported briefly in the Jan. 4 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. During his ac- 
tive life Mr. Lammers was also. associated 
with the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane. 
He served twenty-eight years as an elder in 
First Presbyterian church in_ Stillwater, 
Minn., where he lived, and had been elected 
to that office for life. Mr. Lammers was an 
Elk, and a Knight Templar. Surviving are 
his widow, to whom he was married fifty-six 
years, and five sons, one of whom, A. W. 
Lammers, is president of A. W. Lammers Co., 
a prominent lumber concern in Chicago. 
There are also nine grandchildren, 
brothers and two sisters. 


ADELBERT D. UPRIGHT, 87, considered 
one of the best informed men on timberlands 
in the Pacific Northwest, died Jan. 8. He 
came to Washington in 1889, and engaged in 
lumbering activities until five years ago when 
he retired. Mr. Upright was employed by the 
land department of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road, and later by the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. On Feb. 24, Mr. and Mrs. Upright would 
have been married sixty-six years. He was 
a graduate of Olivet College in Michigan, and 
belonged to various Masonic bodies including 
the Knights Templar and the Shrine. His 
widow, three sons, two brothers and a sister 
survive. 


ANDREW JOHNSON NIEMEYER, 83, for- 
mer president of the A. J. Niemeyer Lumber 
Co., of Little Rock, Ark., died at his home 
in Pasadena, Calif., Jan. 12. Mr. Niemeyer 
was in the lumber business most of his life, 
starting in Nebraska; and in 1887 moving to 
Arkansas with his brother, the late Charles 
Niemeyer. They operated mills at Waldo, 
Saginaw and Little Rock, being associated in 
the latter city with Frank Niemeyer and A. C. 
Becker. Sarviving are a sister, Mrs. Hattie 
Hathaway, of Glendale, Calif.; a niece, Mrs. 
W. H. Laubach, of Little Rock, and a nephew, 
Frank Niemeyer, of Pasadena. 


JAMES LAUDER, for many years in the 
wholesale and manufacturing lumber busi- 
ness of Ontario, died Jan. 12. He was for- 
merly a member of the firm of Lauder, eeere 
& Howland, which erected a large mill in 
1918 at Pakesley that was operated for many 
years. Mr. Lauder supervised the purchasing 
and selling of the company. The firm also 
operated mills in the Haliburton and Parry 
Sound districts. Recently Mr. Lauder had 
been engaged with several other Toronto 
firms, in addition to carrying on his own ac- 
count as a mill representative. 


CHARLES J. J. HARTIGAN, 50, well known 
and peer throughout the wholesale and 
retail lumber trade of Chicago, died of a heart 
attack, Jan. 4, while in his automobile with 
his wife. Previous to his death Mr. Hartigan 
had been associated with the Vanlandingham 
Lumber Co., Chicago, for about two years, 
and at other times he had been in the employ 
of both the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 


two 


and the Edward Hines Lumber Co., both in 
Chicago. Surviving are his widow, a son, 
three daughters, one brother and two sisters. 
Mrs. Hartigan expresses appreciation to the 
lumbermen who have assisted since the death. 


HARRY BROWN, 68, owner and founder of 
the Harry Brown Lumber Co. chain of yard 
in western Oklahoma, died Dec. 24. Mr. 
Brown went to the Oklahoma territory in 
1889 with his father, James Brown, from 
Gainesville, Tex. They established one of 
the first lumber companies in Edmond in the 
same year. At the time of his death Mr. 
Brown had lumber yards in Chickasha, Ana- 
darko and Gracemont, Okla. A son and three 
sisters survive. 


DANIEL A. PAULI, 48, general manager 
Eau Claire (Wis.) Box & Lumber Co., died of 
a heart attack in his automobile at his home, 
Dec. 26. In 1912 he located in Cairo, IIL, 
where he was associated with the Mississippi 
Box & Lumber Co. Sixteen years ago, “% 
and Mrs. Pauli went to Eau Claire, Wis., 
where he joined the firm he was with at his 
demise. Mr. Pauli was a 32nd degree Mason 
and a member of the Commandery. His 
widow survives. 


ROBERT BLACKBURN, 68, a wholesale 
lumber dealer in Milwaukee for forty-five 
years, died Jan. 11. Mr. Blackburn was a 
native of Ottawa, Ont., where he worked in 
the lumber industry before going to Rhine- 
lander, Wis., in 1886. Five years later he 
went to Milwaukee and established his busi- 
ness. Mr. Blackburn was active in Masonry, 
and was scheduled to receive the 33rd degree 
next September. Surviving are his widow, 
two sons, three brothers, and two sisters. 


KENNETH JAMES BYRNE, 48, owner of 
P. J. Byrne & Son, Kansas City, Kans., which 
was established in the 1880’s by his father, 
ve Byrne, died Jan. 1. There is a branch 
of the company in Merriam, Kans. Mr. Byrne 
was a major in the 7th regiment of the Mis- 
souri National Guard during the World War. 
He was prominent in the social life of his 


city. He leaves his widow, a daughter and 
one son. 
WELLES WHEELER, 77, prominent pio- 


neer Tacom Wash., lumberman, died sud- 
denly Dec. 27 at his home. In 1902, he was 
one of the organizers of the Wheeler-Reese 
Lumber Co. with plants in Lakehead and 
Harding, and in 1923 he organized the Ta- 
coma Harbor Lumber Co. He leaves his 
widow, two sons, one of whom, Henry O 
Wheeler, is treasurer of the Tacoma Harbor 
Lumber Co. 


J. M. GILLIES, 47, of James Gillies & Son 
(Inc.), Preston, Ont., well known retail lum- 
ber, fuel, and builders’ supplies dealer, died 
suddenly at his home in Preston on Dec. 31 
He was an active Mason, and when a youth 
excelled in hockey and lacrosse. Mr. Gillies 
was a member of the Municipal Council for 
six years, and served as mayor in 1927-28. 
His widow and two sisters survive. 


WILLIAM LORENZ MUELLER, 68,_ vice 

resident and a director of the Mueller Lum- 

er Co., Davenport, Iowa, and manager of 
the firm’s branch in Moline, Ill., died Dec. 23. 
His father, Christian, founded the company. 
Mr. Mueller was a student of music, and ac- 
tive in civic affairs. Surviving are a son, one 
daughter, a sister, three brothers and three 
grandchildren. 


H. G. SPARROW, 49, proprietor of Sparrow 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Florence, S. C., died sud- 
denly of a heart attack, Dec. 30. He had 
been in the lumber business in Florence for 
twenty years. A son, H. G. Sparrow, Jr., who 
has been active in the firm for several years, 
will continue the business. Mr. Sparrow 
leaves his widow, two daughters, his son, and 
two brothers. 


HUGH ELMER STONER, 49, connected 
with the Stoner planing mill in’ Charleston, 
Ill., died at his home in Ashmore, Dec. 23, of 
pneumonia. In 1911, Mr. Stoner was em- 
ployed in the mill of the Illinois Central 
shops at Mattoon, Ill., and worked there un- 
til 1925, when he went to Charleston. He 
saree his widow, two brothers, and three 
sisters. 


JESSE WILLIAM TIBBITS, 56, widely 
known among Pacific Northwest lumbermen, 
died suddenly at his home in Tacoma, Wash., 
Jan. 6 of a heart attack. He was secretary 
of the Carmen Manufacturing Co., Tacoma 
furniture manufacturer, and was manager of 
the firm’s plant in Tacoma. His widow, three 
sons, his mother and a sister survive. 


DANIEL A. POLSINELLI, 43, president and 
secretary Schenectady Lumber Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., died Jan. 3. Born in Italy, he 
received a degree in forestry from the tni- 
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versity of Milan, Italy, and was decorated 


by the Pope before leaving that country. He 
+ ge his widow, five children and his par- 
ents. 


WILLIAM H. CRAIG, 66, superintendent of 
the W. W. Babcock Manufacturing Co., maker 
of ladders and the largest industry in Bath, 
N. Y., died Jan. 6. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the business. Mr. Craig was a 
Mason, and prominent in Republican politics. 
He leaves his widow, two sons, a daughter, 
two brothers, and three sisters. 


CECIL EARL GALLOWAY, 36, died Jan. 4, 
in the Little Rock, (Ark.) hospital. He for- 
merly owned and operated the England 
(Ark.) Lumber Co., and for the last three 
years was connected with the Arkmo Lumber 
Co., in the same town. His widow, a sister 
and three brothers are left. 


ABBOTT McKINNEY, 67, died at his home 
in El Paso, Ill, Jan. 10 of pneumonia. He 
was connected with the old firm of True & 
True in Chicago, and went to California in 
1903. He later was employed by other lum- 
ber companies. Mr. McKinney leaves seven 
brothers and sisters. 


A. L. BINFORD, 82, a partner in the O. E. 
Talbert & Son retail lumber firm, Noblesville, 
Ind., for twenty-three years, died recently in 
Bradenton, Fla., where he and his wife had 
gone in November to spend the winter. His 
widow, a brother and one sister are left. 


LESLIE M. DAVIS, 70, a lumberman in 
Kansas City, Mo., the last ten years and 
provieenty the operator of a lumber business 
in adjoining Kansas City, Mo., died Jan. 6 of 
a heart attack. Surviving are his widow, 
two daughters, three sons and two brothers. 


CYRUS DANIEL JOHNSON, 73, proprietor 
of the Mann-Bledsoe Lumber Co., Sparta, IIL, 
died Dec. 30 after a short illness. Mr. Seba: 
son leaves a widow, a daughter, two grand- 
a hters, a great-granddaughter and a 

rother. 


VAN ALLEN, 72, well known timber buyer 
of Washington, Ind., was killed recently when 
yeaa under a falling tree near Washing- 

on. 


B. J. JOHNSON, 71, B. J. Johnson & Sons 
Co. (Inc.), Louisville, Ky., died Dec. 22. He 
is survived by two sons, a daughter, one 
brother and a sister. 





Establish New Retail Yard 


New Or.eans, Jan. 13.—A new retail outlet, 
to carry a complete line of lumber and other 
building materials, is being established by the 
Crescent City Lumber Co. (Inc.), of which 
George S. and Jack S. McCrocklin, retail lum- 
bermen of Mansfield, La., are principals. The 
newly incorporated company has acquired a 
site at 4015 South Carrollton Avenue and is 
now constructing an office, display room and 
warehouse. The site, which is on a principal 
traffic artery, opposite the baseball grounds, is 
served by a switch-track of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas railroad, and abuts the New Basin 


Cc R. Ducot, well known in retail lumber 
circles in New Orleans, is associated with the 
new company. 


Post-NRA Committees to Study 
Industry 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 13.—As a result 
of the meeting of the Council for Industrial 
Progress held here recently, headed by Maj. 
Berry, seven committees were appointed, con- 
sisting of seven members, to take up seven dif- 
ferent subjects and report back to the Council 
at some later date not yet determined. The 
lumber industry was not represented in any of 
its branches. On each of these committees are 
three representatives of management; three of 
labor, and one representing consumers. The 
seven different subjects include: National in- 
dustrial policy; maximum work week, general 
wage and child labor ; fair trade practices ; com- 
petition both internal and external affecting 
American standards; Government competition 
with private enterprise; anti-trust laws, includ- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission Act, and 





their effect on industry; and financial aid to 
small enterprise. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Report Increasing Flood of Business 
and Strengthening Prices 


Southern pine mills in 1935 sold 40 percent more than in 
1934, and started 1936 with a 62 percent gain over the cor- 
responding period of last year. The business is coming very 
largely from the South, but other sections have been sending in 
a heavy inquiry. A good share of the southern buying is for 
Federally-financed construction projects, but includes an in- 
creasing volume of yard orders for spring building needs; the 
inquiry indicates that it is soon to be augmented by business 
from other sections. In many parts of producing area, the 
mills have been under severe handicaps because of snow and 
rain, and are taking a decidedly firmer stand on quotations. 


Arkansas Soft Pine mills report a good mixed-car demand 
from retailers, covering practically all items, with some orders 
for straight cars of inch commons; while this is supplemented 
by an increased call for box grades. Prices have been marked 
up 50 cents to $1 on a wide range of items, but they are not 
high enough to attract the small mills, most of which remain 
inactive, with the larger plants balancing output with demand 
by restricting operations to 45 hours a week. Shed stocks, 
especially flooring, are in low supply, and mills are limiting 
the amount they will include in a car. 


North Carolina pine production has been almost stopped by 
snows, cold and rain, but the mills have been booking some 
orders from the North and East, after filling which their stocks 
will be quite scant. Air dried roofers have been advanced ; and 
the kiln drying mills are taking a stronger stand, though in 
many cases mark-ups are being delayed until buying for spring 
has started, as it should as soon as weather in consuming terri- 
tory moderates, and they can accept and ship orders. 


Prices of Scarcer Western Pine Items Show Advances; 
Order Files Expanding 


Business in western pine was rather dull as the new year 
opened, being 20 percent below last year’s level, but was well 
ahead of shipments, so that order files are being added to, and 
these have recently been about one-third larger than last year’s 
Though mill stocks are larger than last year’s, the items that 
have been moving well this year, especially C selects and No. 2 
common, are becoming scarcer, and with other items are being 
advanced. Both Nos. 1 and 2 common Ponderosa have been 
marked up, and all higher grades are likely to follow them. 
Shop until recently had been slow, but it is indicated that some 
large orders have been placed by eastern millwork plants, i 
view of the prospects for an increase in housing demand this 
spring. Production is seasonally small. 


West Coast Domestic Business Has Been Gaining; Labor 
Troubles and Weather Handicap 


Though West Coast production in the two weeks ended Jan. 
11 was 40 percent larger, at identical plants, than in the cor- 
responding period of 1935, bookings exceeded it by 28 percent. 
Rail shipments have been lagging bookings ; and in the coastwise 
trade the movement is practically stopped by marine labor 
trouble. Log supply has been curtailed by camp strikes, and 
also by stormy weather in some parts of the producing area; 
because of log shortage, some mills have had to curtail 
their operating schedules. 


Rail buying has shown such a tendency to expand that the 
mills have been able to advance uppers and some items of com- 
Retail yards already have a good deal of unshipped 


mons. 


orders on the mill books, placed while the market was at recent 
lower levels. Current sales are largely to railroads and heavy- 
construction interests. 


Volume of Atlantic coast business is expanding ; it accounted 
for three-fourths of the total domestic cargo bookings and a 
larger proportion of the shipments in the week ended Jan. 4. 
The trade is gratified to find that British Columbia mills, as 
well as those in the Northwest, are taking a firm attitude on 
prices, so stability of the east coast market may be hoped for. 
Mill quotations are up $1@2, and further mark-ups are ex- 
pected. California buyers are placing some orders for later 
steam schooner shipment, and are purchasing immediate re- 
quirements largely from Williamette Valley and southern Ore- 
gon mills for rail shipment. 


Foreign business has been fair, and while a larger amount of 
clears is being bought at Washington-Oregon mills, the bulk of 
the business has been going to British Columbia. Japan re- 
cently had been buying practically all its requirements in the 
United States, because of a tariff controv ersy with Canada, and 
this Japanese trade accounted for half of the American total : 
but this controversy has just been settled, and Japan will resume 
buying in Canada, 


Domestic Demand for Hardwoods Continues to Improve; 
Prices Gain in Strength 


Domestic demand for hardwoods has been. improving, and 
finds the mills with steadily decreasing stocks, largely because 
of heavy curtailment in the South enforced by winter rains and 
cold. This improvement is not fully evident in booking totals, 
because there is little support from the foreign buyers, who 
have continued to seek lower quotations than will be given by 
any but a few mills. The majority of producers foresee heavier 
demand and stronger prices, and are marking up items as they 
get into low supply. The bulk of current business is from 
furniture and automotive plants, with flooring plants now com- 
ing in with larger orders; and there is also an active call from 
cooperage and box interests. Sellers are optimistic in regard 
to spring business, for they expect heavy sales to the building 
trades, of millwork and flooring items, and further gain in those 
to furniture plants—at which unfilled orders have recently been 
practically double last year’s. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Report Big Gain Over 
Last Year; Eastern Spruce Firm 


Northern pine sales in the two weeks ended Jan. 4 were 30 
percent larger than last year’s, as reported by identical mills, 
and were more than double the shipments, while there was 
practically no output. Mill stocks are about 10 percent lower 
than last year’s, but well assorted. Quotations are steady at 
recent advances, but scarcer items bring premiums. Both the 
Northwest and the Niagara areas are expecting heavier demand 
with the opening of spring building. 


Demand for northern hemlock also started out the new year 
with increase in orders over 1935—of 45 percent. Files of 
unfilled orders are double last year’s, and the mills are adding 
to them. Stocks are well rounded out, and the mills are enter- 
ing their season of heavy production. 


The eastern spruce market has been well maintained in the 
face of the Jan. 1 tariff reduction on the Maritime product, as 
both Canadian and New England mills are taking a firm stand 
on prices, and expect advances. The Maine mills are reported 


to have little dry stock, but more is available from the other 


side of the line. 


Statistics, Page 56 — Market Reports, Pages 58-61— Prices, Pages 67-68 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 











o. b. 
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mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 




















change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Jan. 2 to 6, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month of December have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard |Drop Siding, Standard| Partition, Standard No. 1 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleat No. 2 Longleaf 
engt Lengths, 1x6” ngths xg Bomrds 31020", , Dimension aa nee 
= bors %x4& 2 eee 3 31) 9x4”  —— 
ae gfe Bebetter., 31.45 *29.98 Bebetter..*37.00 38.00 —— *** Soe 40.61 | 13 & 14... 20.79 15.30]16 ~..e1.. ee! 
Shortleaf.. 59.00 60.25|No, 1 . 29.93 *29.00 Rough Finish roe ae lies §. Mahe. 21.63 18.93 | 2x6” 
Longleaf... .... *60.00inNo, 116— 10-20’ No. 2 Shiplap and 2x6” 12 & 14...%19.75 
Ne, in B&better.. 37.00 34.25 | pe netter— Boards, Std. Leth. | 12 & 14 16.64 15.16]16_........ a 
Shortleaf..*48.36 48.00|No. 1 .... 35.21 34.00 Ineh thick— Shortleaf— AOE foevasts 17.02 15.76] 2x8" 
Longleaf... «+++ ve. S—_ i poe *39.97 36. 50 |1X8_ .---+- 18.13 17.65 | 2x8”  Getae pbs 
Wa. aese 31.50|" patterns Finisar *38.02 37.40|]x10 ----- 18.11 16.81/12 & 14... 18.04. 16.12] 92460 
1x3” flat B&better.. 32.90 32.33/86 ines: 38.63 37.30 |2%°* ee ARETE wo vesee 18.04 17.12 119° @ 14... 21.00 
grain— No. 1. 31.84 31.58|1x5&10 -*50.75 39.08 | Longleaf— | 2x10” pean aiee Seat igs 
B&better 35.86 35.84 ee 66.19 *59.13|1x8 ...... *19.64 *18.00112 & 14... 17.84 19.58] 2x12” 
Beet er ee 3209 *32.81 surtaced Finish, 5&6/4 <2, ae OBA aS iat, 1e24 F188 ]12 & 14 
No. 2 ..-. 25.00 %25.18 10- thick— X1la ..... $2.42 ....112 & 14... 19.3 a ere 
¥ ena aaa *56.81 51.00 De Swéewss 19.82 *19.75 Plaster Lath 
gm oy EGO .save *59.68 58.50 Ho. 3 Shesteat _- | %xl 4’ 

Shortleaf.. 59.19 57.58 wee wast? *74.29 67.50), 4 Dimension No. 1 Longleaf No. 1... 3.54 3.72 
r é : 5 : ” “t Baear 2.98 2.5 
Longleaf.. +++ ++ 42.84 40.78| Celling, Standard 12 & 14... 23.33 20.84 exe” —— a LE I gag on 

3°33 45 94497 3.68 ca". - . ° 
Bes eat. 48.20 *46.31 49:08 48.84|%x4"— als BEST NOS) 12 & 14... .226.00 ~—s 
Longlea a eR 45.50 41.98 |B&better..*29.93 28.00|/¢%9. 21.19 18.6 16 wwe ees 7.00 Longleaf— 
No. 2 +s. 98.00 992.3 65.58 62.43 No. 1... «-.. 2400/15 © 14-7: 51-05 19:61 | F3°@ 14...°95.76 bx4 & 4x4 26.75 
; a. 0 No rape meee j12 & 29.76 x6—8x8 26.25 
ag |B&6/4 thick |. 55.00|Bé&better.. 27.25 27.15|2x8” a j16 greeeee *26.75 3&4x10 34.00 
era, . »d.94 “OU INo. 1 .... 26.00 25.50}12 & 14 22.18 20.40 | 2x8” 5x10- 10x10 ; 
3&better.. 36.31 35.8 63.75 62.00 16 22.61 19.50/12 & 14 *24.44 3& 4x12 
No. 1 .....34.29 33.8 *77.70 71.00| No. 1 Fencing, 1 i CO eae: | 18 Sak vera 26.00 Sxiz-i2xid | 
No. 2 *18.08 19.0 1x4 ...... $8.45 33.75|/°2"" 24.64 *29.98 | 2x10” Shortleaf— ~~ 
Casing, Base & Jamb Inch thick—. - om 1x6 ...... 34.08 34.42 + aerial ts 24.17 21.63 | . ee bias “a oe * 23 06 22.00 
— °&.3£-” sxpeeeee Be. ° , . OF 24 91 KH LAE ce eeeee os x6o—38x 21.60 17.33 
B&better 6 Se 27.75 34.44| No. 2 Fencing & CM 16 awenees 20.83 21.50)4¢6 ["°"""* #3975 he Ya +3 oH oh !-38 
1x4 = 2 | etetteot 7.50 34.56| Stamdard Lengths = |2x12 2x12” 5x10-10x10 24.18 22:51 
1x6&&... 49. 50 49. B5 lixs&io oo MAE. Be «SORT IERRE we cece 16.99 15.42}12 & 14 28.42 25.481|12 & 14 *36.0 3&4x12 .. 29.19 27.50 
1x5&10 ... 54.10 50: | epeedeee 59.25 50.05|1x6 ...... E796 BBE .cocees 29.91 24.29116 ....22: Pas 5x12-12xi2 30:83 25.64 
. . 12.—Prices for red Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. [Special Air Mail to Ax L 
—— > poy he fe ety bundling, 8 | W@usau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: P ail to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
po 4 = & > ih en, aes . - man ont, ie. 1 *. 2 ros 3 oe vo, Jan, ueront quota- 
» f. o. Db. , ROWN ASH— om om om ons _f. o. b. mill, on Douglas fir items in 
Beveled Siding, %-Inch ime | Aff ceeeeeees 45:00 86.00 30.00 24.00 18.00 | frogut cars for rail shipment direct to. the 
Cle oP oo | B/S creeceess 80-00 41.00 33.00 26.00 19.00 | Gevending on the items, are frome g1 re Gs 
fey ae ee ee eo 
AMOR atcacssces <5 ae ih Ge cccccnsss : : y ae: 
6 inch CRETE RGR RENS 30.00 27.50 24.00 | Basswoop— Vertical Grain Flooring; 
low Sidi -inch an” iavehwne 60.00 50.00 40.00 26.00 18.00 . B&btr. Cc D 
- — Bungalow ng, % $40.00 epee ** 65.00 65.00 45:00 28:00 20,00 | 1X4 -------eeeeeeeeceees $45.00 $34.00 $22.00 
ae Sinise | yg ss - $800 68.00 45.00 28.00 20.00 Flat Grain Flooring 
SOU  neoxsadanvensesine psbenangns vo 00.00 | 164g °°7°°°°° Ohee gees Ghee anes B&btr. C D 
cocccces ° ° ° . eeeee ee eric 24.00 20 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18’ 12/4 eeeeee 95.00 85.00 70.00 48.00 ° SU aS 4.1 Gs odes euaibeu ae #5900 ¥ot 00 +5200 
S2S or S48 3/4 ....---. 53.00. 45.00 82.00 22.00 ..... Ceilin 
or Rough Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and Prine: £65; Fad on x4 ~A . e 
aie S pat SEES Ee re $45.0 grade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; vty o. and inn dee aid males eae ale eee $23.50 $21.00 $17.00 
oeewne ’ better, $70; or on grades, ‘AS, 86; ad t $60. x ere eee ae pene ‘ og 23.00 -00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 rop § ng, 1x6” 
Harp MapPLp— FAS Sel Com Com Com ite rT er. eee cccns $29.00 $26.50 $22.00 
0 cesses OE OM £6 TP fo oo ooo eee oes ae ae Tee 
5/4 ......+. 67.00 62.00 42.00 32.00 17.00 Common Boards and Shiplap 
SFE svccece 2.00 67.00 47.00 34.00 17.00 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
7/4 rene 7.00 62.00 52.00 34.00 29 SS ae $18.00 $19.00 $19.00 $21.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-197 8/4 ........ 77.00 62.00 62.00 84.00 18.00 | No. 2 11..°..12! 14.00 "15.00 "15.00 ~15.00 
_ ° ’ $30. 00 BS Pre oees oE-28 os.83 o6.28 eeees BE Saicsnitenae 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Me” isksmnesens pene Deceeesoneees --+ 32.00 11/4 reeves 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 pat ~~ — ne eo 
Oe Fe a ee Lengths 16/4 22222211160200 188.00 106.00 pomcamstcce agg | "RAE $20.00 $20.50 $22.00 $23.00 $22.00 
gn Bo $3 64% 0.1Com No.2 No.3 | 2x6 ..... 19.50 19.50 20.00 = 21.00 21.00 
Tintin A ttl seeee eee eeeee abe Sorr E.m— FAS see Com Com 6x8 eeeee 19.00 20.00 20.50 21.50 21.50 
a oo weeres tes Speers SD Gsveves . 40.00 29.00 24.00 18.00 | 2x10 21.00 21.50 22.00 22.50 22.50 
Series 7000— lt ccnkegers 2.00 30.00 24.00 20.00 | 2x12 3.00 23.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 
Listing under $6.......seeseeereeeeees 64% CSE ccocvccece 43.00 31.00 24.00 20.00 2x4, 8, $20.50; 2x4, 10, $21.50. 
Listing $6 and over............see0: 59% | 8/4 «0... “++ 45.00 34.00 26.00 20.00 Random—No. 2, 2x4, $16; No. 8, $10.00. 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ | epeqeegese x 49.00 33.00 pe i No. 1 Common Rough and Surf i 
. 100 lin ft. 4/4 ihasicadd No. 2&Btr.—$28. Timbers ne / er rface¢ 
ite Fete eee ee enone Stee eeeeeereees sees “7 . B —_ — py me. ® ‘x10 J planks 20 foot and shorter and 
Core eereseeseseeseeseseseeeeeseeseeeseees ° OCcK LM— x 2 eater 9 7.00 
i. teeeeeees seeceee reese 50 4/4 see+- 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 | 12x12 up “~ vn cxsonceins ached Te 
0. ; : a DS eee ee Pee 17.00 
Seattle, Jan. 13.—Average prices of logs RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
are as follows: 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $20; No. 3, $12; i Seattle, Wash., Jan. 13.—Below are listed 
. = z average prices received for red cedar shingles 
beelers, No. 1, $32; No. 2 $26 sold direct to the trade: 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $15; lumber logs, $21. . Royals . 
Hemlock: No. 2&8, $9@9.6 ‘ Be SEL g etcn gi ixkonapustsccasns $4.00—4.15 
16/4 2LLLE11 40000 180.00 —— ca. os eee 1'30—1.90 
[Special telegram to American LumBermMan] 5/8 ........ 62.00 42. i DesGenktnmn 
Portland, Ore., Jan, 14,—Log market quo- | 3/4 1.1.2... 54.00 44. 00 $200 122 Ii! inet: nakicesdilag ees’ $3.20-3.35 
tations: No.1 No.2 No.8 awk *: . SAR rer 2.35-2.40 
Yellow Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $9 Sorr MarpLte— FAS Sel Com Com Com et EE aitet ce ne hddd edad oneeken 1.80-1.90 
Red Fir: $13. 4/4 cccccecce 58 +4 45.00 87.00 25.00 16.50 XXXXX: 
Cedar: Shingle loon 8, $13 B/4 ...2----- 55.00 45.00 40.0 ° 18.00 | 1-16" 5/2 ©... cece eee e eee eeeeeeee $2.80—2.95 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8@8. St siveeeene. ae HH 60.00 45.00 J 00 | 2-16" 5/2 oo. eee e eee eee e eee eee eees 2.10—2.15 
Spruce: No. 1, $21; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 8/4 .ccceceee 70,00 66.00 i ‘ . Sg re eee 1.50 
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F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Following are f.o.b. mill prices of southern hardwoods, from mills in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama: 
Qtrd. Figured Red| 6/4 FAS..... 35.00 ) Qtrd. Black Gum— | Plain White Oak—|5/4 FAS..... 
+ MA cae... one Pe a at [8/4 FAS ..22 6800| Bela ....+ 39.00 [4/4 No. 2-38. 12.00]8/4 522.2: 30-20-13 
4/4 FAB..... 80.00] 10/4 FAS.... 44.00 “V6 FaAs..... 31. 0 FAS 70.00|8/4 _FAS.. 67.00] 12/4 No. 1 & Ash— aga SP ah — ; orde! 
4/4 No. 1 & 12/4 FAS.... 47.00| 8/4 FAS..... 1/2 FAS... !: 39.00 |5/8 No.1&Seis 21.50] Sels ...... 46.04 14/4 FAS 43.00 a satis: 
Sels ...... 39.00] 4/4 No.1&Sels 23.50 ‘74 No. aels 21.00 6/8 FAS..... 45.00 |4/4 No.1&Sels 28.50|4/4 No. 2 Com 16.50|5/4 FAS..... 46.00|4/4 FAS.. 46.00 Fo pees 
5/4 No.1&Sels 25.00 | 8/4 No.1&Sels 26.00 | 3/4 FAS..... 51.00 |5/4 No.1&Sels 31.00} 5/4 No.2 Com 19.00 |8/4 FAS..... “o0| 8/4 FAS..... 68.0 fe opers 
dim Ok Gee Yo.1&Sels 25.00 | 8/4 No.1&Sels 26.00 | 374 Fas... : 1.00 8/4 FAS..... 49.00 oe 
, um— | 6/4 No 1&Sels 26.00 1/4 FAS... $0.00|8/4 No.1&Sels 86.00] 6/4 No.2 Com 20.00 |4/4 No.1&Seis 25.00 | 4/4 No-1&Sels 26.00 — 
4/4 FAS..... 58.00] 8/4 No.1&Sels 27.00 | Tupelo— 6/4 FAS..... 87.00 |8/4 No.1&Sels 47.00| 8/4 No. 2 Com 21.00 |5/4 No.1&Sels 27.00 |8/4 No-1&Sels 36.00 fF) all it 
5/4 FAS..... 59.00| 10/4 No.1& 6/4 FAS..... 71.00 |5/8 No.2 Com 15.50 8/4 No.1&Sels 31.00 | 4/4 No-2 Com 12.00 Fy 7 
6/4 FAS..... 59.00] Sels ...... 33.00 | 4/413” & Up 8/4 FAS..... 88.00 |4/4 No.2 Com 17.50 4/4 No.2 Com 13.00 |8/4 No.2 Com 15.00 7 phe 
8/4 FAS..... 62.00] 12/4 No.1& FAS ...... 32.00 | 1/2 No.1&Sels 20.00 | 5/8 No. 8-A.. 9.50 | Poplar— 5/4 No.2Con 14.00|Soft Maple W. H = 
4/4 No.1&Sels 33.00] Sels ...... 37.00] 1/2 FAS..... 17.60 | 5/8 No.1@Sels 23.00| 4/4 No. 8-A.. 11.60 , N. D. Log Run— throt 
5/4 No.1&Sels 37.00 5/8 FAS... . 20.00 | 374 No.1&Sels 27.50|4/4 No. 3-B.. 8.50/4/4 18" & Up Beech, Log Run—|4/4 35-25-15 has 1 
6/4 No.1&Sels 40.00| Plain Sap Gum— | 4/4 FAS..... 25.50] 4/4 No.1&Sels 30.00 Pal & Wide 5/8 Breve Sibeptiate oat ae aaa 
8/4 No.1&Sels 43.00 6/4 FAS..... 27.00] 574 No.1&Sels 36.00 Mixed Oak— Me. 1....¢. ; 35.00 aoe seenees 36-20- 0 ae voeeess ay-83-17 shor 
4/4 13 to 17” 76 VAB..cee 27.00] 6/4 No.1&Sels 43.00 |4/4 Snd Wy. 17.50 4/4 13 to 17 Bites ~24-18 ee ss ee oars dent 
Plain Red Gum— AS & Box 5/8 No.1&Sels 14.00] 974 No.1&Sels 54.00 |4/4 No. 3-A.. 11.50 PAS & Box ee ne a «ada veatinniia ; so 
parte 36.00 | 4/4 No.1&Sels 17.00] 5/8 No.2 Com 15.50|4/4 No. 3-B.. 8.00|4,4 Sag '**° 74.00 | 8/4 «++ +e 41-26-13 | Qtrd. Sycamore, ta 
4/4 PAS..... 51.00] 6/8 FAS..... 24.00 | 5/4 No.1&Sels 19.00/ 474 No.2 Com 18.50 Ae thee ee rr — un— yor 
5/4 FAS..... 54.00] 4/4 FAS..--- 28.00 | 6/4 No.1&Sels 20.00) 5/3 No. 3-A.. 9.50 | Masnolia— 8/4 FAS..... 71.00 en cnament 37-27-14 quiri 
6/4 FAS..... $6001 6/4 FAS... 31.00] 4/4 No.2 Com 12.00] 474 No. 3-A.. 12.00|4/4 FAS..... 42.00/44 Sa; Saps 41.00 | Cottonwood— Plain 8 in tl 
4/4 No.1&Sels 30.00]6/4 FAS..... 34.00 | §/4 No.2 Com 12.50] 474 No. 3-B.. 8.50|5/4 FAS..... 43.00] ““geig > © 4/4 13 to 17” — eler 
5/4 No.1&Sels 36.00] 6/8 No.1&Sels 17.00 | 6/4 No.2 Com 12.60 “16/4 FAS..... 44.00 she ad Sy - $4.00] “Box Bds.. 54.00] 5/8 28-18 " 
oA Nol&Sels 38.00] 4/4 Nod&Sels 19.50|4/4No.3Com 7.50] Qtra Red Oak— |8/4 FAS..... 45.00] “Seis” © 45 99 | 4/4 FAS..... 29.00)4/4 . 1.0... 30-20-12 
4/4 No.2 Com 17.00] 5/4 No.1&Sels 22.00 4/4 FAS..... ¢3.00|10/4 FAS.... 53.0014/4 No. 1'Gom aeroo | 4/4 No-1&Sels 20.00] 574 |... !32-22-12 — 
ev No.1&Sels 24.00 | Qtrd. White Oak— | 4/4 No.1&Sels 42.00 are tae thine . $1.00 8/4 No.1 Com 36.00 |2/4 No.2 Com 16.00/6/4 ....... 33-23-13 
Qtrd. Sap Gum— | 4/4 N02 Gom 12501 4/4 FAS..... 73.00| PlaimRed Oak—  |'8/4 No.14Sels $0.00|" (Bung) 40.00 [2,2 Loe | Willow— 
“/s FAS..... 31.00 6/4 No. 2Com 12.50 4/4 No.1&Sels 49.00 5/8 FAS..... $1.00 |6/4 No.1&Sels $1.00|4/4 2-a — wa. 20-101 304 saan 37.00 
coon i 0.3Com 7. 0.2 Com 24. seeee 51.00 8/4 No. oocesceRernee vo.1&Sel , 
/4No.1&Sels 32.00' (Bung) ... 30.00 1574 ©::::''30-20-11 4/4 No.2 Com Tabs 
en OAK FLOORING = 
Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual f. o. b. mall dgures betna —, mr: eet Followin i 
sales were reported to the Western Pine | weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pin, ; & are current quotations on oak 
See See eee ee cee Gating we peres | Sil Bivine tie wok aan Soft Pine | flooring in carlots, f.o.b. logical points of Abes 
Dec. 16 to 28, inclusive. Averages include m See origin—Memphis and John C Alde: 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are | page grai Flooring and Alexandri a oe, Tee. Allis 
based on specified items only. Quotations Babetter S-inch ‘inch exandria, La. pans 
fo low: eccecesesceceeeeseeesees ” ” ” ” 
a , ecetlpaceane nee phen thetdetyo- 53.00 52.00 | cy 1#x2%" Hx1%” %x2” %x1% yen 
ee er tere 25.00 34.00 r. atd. wht....$89.00 $70.00 $57.00 $45.00 
eS | A ' Clr. qtd. red..... 72.00 62.00 49.00 45.0 on 
Sz.ects, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & war. & war. B&better Sel. qtd. wht.... 61.00 52.00 45.00 39.00 Ame 
ig fee $45.70 $62.00 $49.75 Ee svertesenssonscberess 39.00 38.00 | Sel. qtd. red..... 54.00 47.00 40.00 89:00 A 
D Select RL...... 34.25 cea 35.75 dt Senedpegneteaaotaenenbes: 34.00 33.00 | Cir. pin. wht.... 62.00 52.00 49:00 40.00 — 
SHor, $2s— No.1 No. 2 D Seer ee eee 26.00 26.00 Clr. pln. red..... 57.00 50.00 45.00 40.00 Ange 
ee césanslnblans $28.14 $20.84 Ceiling & Partition Sel. pin. wht:::: 50.00 39.00 40.00 34.00 — Ang 
Eaten arabe aetna 28.58 21.02 Ceiling, %x4 senate He No. 1 = pln. red..... 48.00 42.00 37.00 36.00 Antr 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 MoS | Partition, Hxi ... 3.0.0... sebe “Babe | Me. h com. eed. akee kee kee Gees Arch 
tal RL LN eee = $23.09 $18.91 Boston Partition, }4x4.......... 32.00 29.00 | No. 2 alia .. 27.00 26.00 17:00 17:00 Arke 
1x SEs pecabsaaecrorecesee ° ° ae ° . ° 
Be 0, OG Eo vcesscccecevessscs $13.79 eden “ST %x2” %x1%” x2” - 
Idaho White Pine 5&6 /4x8” B&better pibbnepnianaeoneimmsaee $32.00 $36.00 Cir. qtd. wht....$67.00 $65.00 | $75. 90 om 
Seuects, S2 or 4S— eet WE ME TE sc ckccicnseuanahegpenieaia 30.00 33.00 | Clr. atd. red::::°62.00 “60.00 66.00 °::: Asso 
ee eer $54.82 $76.25 | No. 2 serene teeeee SIIIIIIED 25500 26200 | Sel: atd. wht.... 53.00 51.00 53. 00 resets Atki 
 Bebeet Mib..cccsscscseees 41.26 56.00 Finish, Surfaced, B&better ae SOS. Sod... BESS FESS SECS tee: Atla 
nan ae ana a ~ ". 142 Cir. pin. wht... 55.00 52.00 57.00 .... 
Golonial Sterling Standard $50.00 $43.00 $44.00 $50.00 $71.00 | Cl: Pin. red.... 53. yi > A 
5/4 ...*62:00 *68:00 *62.00 *63:00 *esion Saeco | Sel pln. r~ ieee vy ey I > Mo 
ee peers $36.62 $29.57 $21.90 Sel. pln. red. 49.00 47.00 43.00 ' Bab 
Dt 5s seisneniaall 59.48 39.12 25.97 Casing & Base, B&better No. 1 com. wht.. 46.00 37.00 40.00 :::: we 
Utility, 4/4, RWRL........ceeeeeeees $18.25 | Oo. 4 5 6 No. 1 com. red.. 46.00 37.00 36.00 ::.. Bals 
Sugar Pine | ----_qa lla - $50.00 $56.00 $51.00 gsice | He. Soom... ee 468 ee Bar! 
1&8” _5/4x8" 6/4x8” aad 1.00 52.00 | New York delivered prices may be obtained a 
Seiecrs, S2 or 4S— & wdr. & wdr. & war. oldings Discount | py ad Mer Srraagy — Bay 
Listed at $3 and under y adding to the above the following differ- 
B&Btr. RL .......$73.13 $70.47 $69.79 vee teeeeeeeee 47% : B. C 
gy ly “ieebhe 63, 21 63°52 59.80 Over $3 ...... iisiar eral aiae ae als claiaik hie eukoe ast 42% entials figured on Johnson City origin: For . 
D Select RL...... 53.00 52.50 46.50 Boards and Shiplap y Bren rr $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and a 
Snor, S2S— No.1 No.2 No.8 | Boards, s4 1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 fron gape nee 
i ——ie $43.51 $28. 09 «$19.50 S45, ue 3. 098-00 eee venee vee.80 Chicago delivered prices may be obtained Ben’ 
chile eee 42.71 27.38 eae oo 3°. 1250 14.00 14:00 . by adding to the above the following differ- Bile: 
me ceenseesecese es 5564 27°81 19.80 | sniplap, mo o-> t88S ihe) tee 14.00 entials figured on Memphis origin: For ##- Bloe 
Seschuieusian Vir nt. ae ae ne CC le eee eee Boo 
Dimension, No. 1, 2X4” ....-seseceeeees $20.52 No. 3.. 12.50 14.00 14.00 14.06 —e Brac 
Dimension, No. 1, 2X6&8” ....-eeeeeeees 19.22 Dimension, 84S, 16-Foot : Brat 
Boards, No. 3, S2or4S 1x8"... sgepereres 31.40 ex 4 No.1 No. 2 ar 
“looring, vert. er tr 4" Rh. cece i ee £ rr cree ee eee 26.00 21. FO" 
ax 6 eee "24-00 +7900 WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE Bru 
Salcuieensash sete eeeenneie 5.00 20.50 : 
APPA CHIAN 3x10 an aiina ac Wial alanis a a ase ree ae 27.00 21.00 [Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] a 
LA joreaavensen ik sndeiaiandie 3.00 i 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 14.—The following are 
HARDWOODS a ee Lath, ‘%x1%, 4-foot $3.80 prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: Bur 
ee Bee eee saabWicoicananed ee Finish Factor 
Ferteeetreeteacaccedes , — y stock— 
jotations © Co, Se 58-—Sellowing are = co cces MER 88 4/4 $26.00 Cad 
quotations on Appalachian hardwoods f. o. b. eccccece . athe ae: ‘ a 
area MAPLE FLOORING nab iis ots ao BE oo ae fe 
i a sinkveiens 32.00 ast 
WHITE ASH 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mill eS on BUD scoereee 34.08 T 
BE nites $55.00 $60.00 $65.00 $70.00 | report the following prices realized f. o b. Wretter nn. 24.00 «10/8 «++ 36.00 Cel 
No. 1 & Sel. .. 40.00 45.00 48.00 53.00 flooring mill basis, during the week ended %x6"— inition ; 12/4 weeeeees 36.00 C 
No. 2Com. .... 26.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 | Jan. 11: , aie $4.00 Lath 4.00 wh 
RED OAK— 1ix2% First Second Third B ......--. 8200 Green 5 Cha 
Pin. FAS .... 70.00 75.00 85.00 95,00 | #%2% --------+ee-. $64.86 $56.77 $45, 03 i ccenennien 25:00 box ..$12.50@13.00 Cha 
No. 1 & Sel. ... 47.00 2.00 55.00 65.00 Che 
No. “ee,  * . } 43.50 Chr 
canmaae ane aa a TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS | Gin 
acksonville, Fla. Jan, — i i , 
— tsinpevenes 00.00 ene to. “4 a, an. 13.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red - 
No. 2A ....... 30.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 Grades 1” 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 ~ 
WHITE OAK— PAS” RWeL, eek: .en0ée are $99.00 = $110.75 $133.00 $135.00 $142.00 5 Cla: 
Pin. FAS. ..... 80@85 90@95 90@95 110.00 Select, RW&L, rough. ..°51.00 *b1.00 61.00 85.00 “81-80 “81.50 “0:80 Ca 
Jo. Sel. .. 50. 0.0 ‘ch 39. ’ ; ° oie 
No.2 Com. ... 35.00 37.50 +3 HH 42°50 No.1 Shop, RW&L, rough 39.00 44.00 54.00 56.25 71.50 71.50 79.50 | r 
BASSWOOD— Box, RW&L, rough..... 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 or Con 
yap 62.00 67.00 67.00 72,00 | Pecks RW&L, rough.... 27.00 29.00 29.00 30.25 ee Co 
No. 1 & Sel. ... 40.00 45.00 45.00 50.00 A” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 66.00 75.00 81.00 97.00 Bests, 18”. $5. 85 $685 F Cor 
No. 2 Com. ... 30.00 32.00 32.00 35.00 B” Finish, RW&L, S48. 58.50 67.50 67.50 71.50 Primes, 18”.. 4.35 5.50 C - 
CHESTNUT— sane “C” Finish, RW&L, S48. 53.50 62.50 62.50 66.50 Economy, 18” 3.95 4.50 Gey 
FAS - acgess++ 10.88 “D” Finish, RW&L, S48. 48.50 55.50 55.50 59.50 CTPRESS LATS Cro 
No. 1 & bir sd No. 1 com., RW&L, rough 41.00 46.00 46.00 49.00 x1%x4s" . 3555 35.08 Cro 
seeeeee 4. No. 2 com., RW&L, rough 35.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 x32” .. 3.00 
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January 18, 1936 


(Continued from Page 59) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


orders offered for dry items are being handled 
satisfactorily. Most of the major mills are 
operating on full time, and the belief is ex- 
pressed that in 90 days a good assortment of 
all items will be available in dry stocks. 
CYPRESS SHINGLES AND LATH—The de- 
mand for shingles and lath is holding up well 
throughout the Southeast. The shingle trade 
has been exceptionally good in Florida. Some 
shortage of 4-foot No. 2 lath has been evi- 
dent for the last thirty days, it was stated. 
SOUTHERN PINE—An early and substan- 
tial pick-up in demand is indicated by in- 
quiries. Improvement of shipping conditions 
in the North and East is expected to ac- 
celerate movement of stock. European de- 
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mand is reported good, although price 
variations continue to add complexities to the 
situation. 

HARDWOODS—A substantial strengthen- 
ing in the markets for all southern hard- 
woods in the next sixty to ninety days is 
indicated, according to leaders in the indus- 
try. Inquiries are increasing and the possi- 
bility of a gradual stiffening of prices is 
foreseen. Export prices are up slightly. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA lumber and shingle 
men expect to do considerably increased 
business during the current year, as the re- 
sult of the new tariff arrangement with the 
United States which went into effect on Jan. 
1. The British Columbia logging industry 
is also likely to feel a stimulating effect from 
the settlement of the trade difficulties which 
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have existed between Japan and Canada since 


last August. Japan imports a considerable 
amount of logs and lumber from British Co- 
lumbia, and the lumber industry is looking 
for a return of some of the business inter- 
rupted last summer. The pulp and paper in- 
dustries also expect to benefit considerably, 
although to what extent remains to be seen. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS — Incomplete returns from 
inventory of yards, retail and wholesale, in- 
dicated that stocks of hardwood and soft- 
wood were off 40 to 60 percent. Current sales 
are comparatively low, and inquiry is largely 
for inventory pricing purposes. Hardwood 
lumbermen expect a sharp pickup in orders 
in February or March at lastest. Wholesale 
prices are being revised upward. J. C. West, 
hardwood statistician, returning from a 4,000- 
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Red River Lumber Co., The.. 17 


Abesto Mfg. Co............. 63 Crowell & Spencer Lbr. Co., Kinzel Lumber Co .......... 16 

Alderman & Sons Co. Fa Ww... 10 ets eel, a ceamemans 14 Kinzua Pine Mills Co........ 5 Rib Lake Lumber Co........ 16 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co...... Curtis Companies Service Kneeland-Bigelow Co........ 16 Richard Shipping Corp....... 63 

American Logging he Co... 18 nick bana chbatbennss 9 er gp Flooring Co. Robbins Flooring Co........ 16 

American Lumber & Treating Kurth Lumber Mfg. Co...... 14 Roddis Lbr. & Veneer Co.... 16 
eer ype Davenport Hotel............ Roofers Group Page......... 47 

American Steel & Wire Co. . Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Lacey Co., James D.......... 18 Roosevelt The .............. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.. 4 RRR SR RR its am Lackey Lbr. Co.,8. E........ Ruberoid Co., The........... 15 

Angelina County Lumber Co.. 14 Dierks Lumber & Coal Co.... 76 Lennon Wallpaper Co........ 63 

Angelina Hardwood Co....... 14 Disston & Sons, Inc., He Libbey-Owens-1 ord re - St. Moritz Hotel 

Antrim Iron Co., ............ 16 Du Pont de Nemours & Lindsey Wagon Com a ieee 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. . Tee eeggings 51 Long Lake Lumber Co....... re me By a 


Samson Cordage Works. ..... 
Arkansas Lumber Co........ Se Te kc sence Love Wagon Co............. 49 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. . . ' Lowe Brothers Co., The..... pang GO. . 220000. 7 
Armstrong Cork Products Co Edham Co. Inc., The........ Lumbermen’s Credit Assn. . 59 Schuette 4 — 53 
Associated Lumber Mutuals... 45 Enterprise Co, The.......... Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty _—it tan... 
Atkins & Co., E.C.......... Ethel Lumber Co............ CO... eee eee cece eee ees intnahaa ... « 
Atlantic Lumber Co......... Exchange Saw Millis Sales Co. ee ee gg Shimer & Sons. Inc.,8.J..... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. eihe ; ee 47 
Babcock Co., W. W., The.... Flexible Steel Lacing Co...... of Rabestos-Manhattan, Inc. Smith = — ‘Co. Rai AL (2 
Balsa Wood Co. Inc., The... Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress Marietta Paint & Color Co. Schoo thee Ceterention 
Barber Asphalt Co., The...... SS cites ini wie aah ehh 49 Marquart Frame & Sash Co.. 41 9° ae hone r We oa dune 
Barrett Co., The .....ccess. Be +? eer Mathieu, Limited, J. A....... 53 Seuthe tint me Co. adindain 
Bay De Noquet Co.......... 16 Ford Motor Company.....--- 7 Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co.,....... 18 Southern Pine yom seeeeceee 7 
B. C. Spruce Mills, Ltd...... Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. . 4 Meadow River Lumber Co.. 18 8 a... 18 
Bell Lumber Co............. 47 Fordyce Lumber Co......... Menominee Bay Shore Lbr.Co. 16 —— © ay ae al da” lie 8 
Benson Hotel.............-- Frantz Manufacturing Co. . Menominee Indian Mills. ... . Standard in ~ = & Sto _ 
Bentley Lumber Co., J. A.... 55 Frost Lumber Industries, Inc.. 11 Meridian Lumber Co., Ltd.... 14 Sta ~ be C - 16 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co... . Metropolitan Building Co.... St. nge Wo Th ying 49 
Bloedel Donovan Lbr. Mills. . Gilchrist-Fordney Co........ Michigan-California Lumber S a a. I preennnets 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., The. 61 Glidden Co., The............ RR ere tephenson ©0., 1... .....-+. 16 
Bradley Lumber Sales Co..... 3  Grasselli Chemical Co., The... 51 Milcor Steel Co. ........... Stevens, Chicago, The........ 1 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co........ Griffith Stave Co., Geo. C.... 53 Mills Lumber Co. of se a 47 s - te et Cemmeny, i. 
Brown & Co. Geo.C......... 55 Miner Saw Mig. Co., J eT 
Henderson-Molpus Co....... 
1 eS eee 80 Hill-Behan Lumber Co 12 Moore Dry Com aa, 14 
Buck, Frank R. & Co........ aiateataet. fin... 16 Mumby ay he & Shingle Co. 12 Taylor Hotel, Wm........... 
Builders Commercial Agency. . 62 Holland Lumber CoE.M..... 16 , 7 Thunder Lake Lumber Co. . 16 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co.. Hollenden, The wes National Dry Kiln Co........ 75 Toledo Guaranty Corp., The. 45 
Holley-Terrell Lbr. Co., wheat National Lead Co........... Tremont Lumber Com pay. 
Holt Har aed Company’ "*""t9.:16 Nelson & Co., Gilbert........ 62 sees Creek Lumber Co...... 14 
Caddo River Lumber Co..... Holt Lumber Company... ...12-16 a File ba te Co... 77 = Twin City Lbr. & Shingle Co. 
Casein Mfg. Co., of America, BE I cc esccccensess h a ee ete 
, epeuitemirtiomneey Hotel McAlpin.........-..-- SS eS Vanlandingham, Walter... 
Celotex Co., The............ Hotel President............. 76 re ene ene Von Platen-Fox Company. . . 16-64 
Certain-teed Pr Products Corp. - ‘ Lae = ic heeeenwn sey 76 O’Brien Varnish Co., The.. 
apman eee 3 Ho ener bster 
Chane & Dewey Lbr. Co... Huss Lumber Co............ Oconto Company......:..... 16 Le snag: pone ag pens s 
Chevrolet Motor Co......... 79 Ostrander Railway & Timber Wells Lumber Co., J. W...... 
Christiansen Co.,C. M....... 16 International Harvester Co... SRR AnA eek enasaeess Ww S oy eS hein 
Cincinnati Fly Sereen Co. . g Ivory Pine Co............... Ozark Oak Flooring Co., Inc. . me hse S + —" _ 
Cisar Brothers.............. 62 Jackson & Tindle, Inc........ 16 White River Lumber Com any S 
(aoe eS eae 47 Jackson Lumber Co.......... 1g Parker and Sons Co., Ira..... 2 Wier Lat Leaf Lumber Co... 53 
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mile trip through mill districts of West Vir- 


ginia, Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky, re- 
ported that producers are inclined to hold 
their stocks for a price advance. Their stocks 


are reported none too plentiful, many items 
of white oak and chestnut being scarce. 


SOFTWOOD prices are about stationary; 
sales are temporarily dull during inventory 


period. 
Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 





Inquiries, orders, 


and shipments are well ahead of those of a 
year ago, and mill operators are encouraged 
by the sustained demand for practically all 
items at this season. Orders for mixed cars 
predominate, but there are also some straight- 
car orders being placed, by retailers for 
center-matched and shiplap, and by indus- 
trials for crating. Prices on both Nos. 2 and 
3 boards are strong, most large mills having 
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advanced 4-, 6-, 8-, and 10-inch No. 2 center 
matched and shiplap from 50 cents to $1 dur- 
ing the past twenty days, while a $1 advance 
has been made on practically all No. 3. 
Annual inventories show stocks of Nos. 2 
and 3 strips 30 to 50 percent lower than a 
year ago, most mills being sold up to green 
stock on No. 3 boards but having a small 
surplus of 1x4- and 6-inch No. 3. Total 
stocks of B&better also are lower than a 
year ago, with reductions most pronounced 
in 8-inch finish and base, and 12-inch finish 
in all thicknesses. Most items of 5/4 are 
searce, along with 6/4 B&better door jamb 
stock. Both 3- and 4-inch edge grain floor- 
ing continue in very limited supply, while 
most mills have only small amounts of 3-inch 
B&better flat grain and are limiting sales to 
not over 4,000 to 5,000 feet a car. Shortage 
is also reported on 2x4-inch dimension, Nos. 
1 and 2; 2x12-inch No. 1, and some mius com- 
plain of not having sufficient 2x4- and 2x6- 
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inch No. 2 to take care of current demand. 
No. 2 lath are scarce, while stocks of No. 1 
are also limited. Production schedules aver- 
age around 45 hours a week. Production and 
shipments are better balanced than for many 
months. Small mills are fairly active, but 
most small operators regard prices as too 
low to warrant increased production. 


HARDWOODS—tThe market has had a ten- 
dency to firm recently. Owners of rough 
flooring stock believe prices are too low in 
view of supplies having been greatly reduced 
the past 90 days, and are inclined to hold for 
advances. Stocks of 4/ and 5/4 FAS red oak 
are at a low ebb. Demand from the furniture 
and automotive concerns has been very satis- 
factory. Log supplies are rather limited, and 
some mills are complaining that their pro- 
duction will be curtailed within the next few 
weeks unless a period of dry weather per- 
mits the resumption of logging operations in 
the river bottoms. 
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BUILDING PAPER 


Ruberoid Co., The 

Sisalkraft Co., The 

CEDAR CLOSET LINING 
Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. 
Bruce Co., E. L. 

Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
CEMENT REINFORCING 
mae Steel Co. 

CEMEN 

WATERPROOFING 


Abesto Mfg. Co. 
Ranetite Mfg. Co. 


COLORS IN OIL 

National Lead Co. 
CORRUGATED SHEET 
METAL 

Milcor Steel Co. 

FENCE AND FENCE POSTS 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
GATES—Steel 

American Steel Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

GLASS 

Dyke Bros. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


ACCO 
ty Rt Con Gilbert 


APPR APSERe AND TIMBER 

ESTIMA 

Lacey te the James D. 

Sewall, James W. 

Spain & oo H. M. 

FINANCIA 

Builders C—O Agency 

Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion 

FOREIGN BROKERS 

Richard Shipping Corp. 


ax. AND LOGGING 
American Logging Tool Co. 


BATTERIES 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


BELTS AND ACCESSORIES 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc. 


ROCESSORIES > 
ACCE 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


CUTTER HEADS 

pn & Sona, Inc., S. J. 
SET WORKS, ETC. 

Kent Tent Machine Co. 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, ETC. 


GLUE—Waterproof METAL 

Casein Mfg. Co., of America, 

Inc., The 
ARE—Builders’ 


HARDW 
Frantz Mfg. Co. 
Stanley Works, The 


Milcor Steel Co. 


INSULATION “ 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
e 

Certain-teed Products Corp. OVERHEAD DOOR 
Johns-Manville UIPMENT 


EQ 
Ruberoid Co., The Frantz Mfg. Co. 


Standard Lime & Stone Co. 
Wood Conversion Co. 


KITCHEN UNITS 
Curtis Companies Service Bu- 
reau 


PAINT, ENAMEL, 
VARNISH 
Glidden Company 
Lowe Brothers 
LADDERS The 
Babcock Co., W. W. 
LINSEED OIL 
Archer- ee Mid- 

land Co. 
National Lead Co. 
LOG CABIN SIDING 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
Red River Lumber Co. 


Milcor hy Co. 


METAL CEILINGS 
Milcor Steel Co. 


METAL coneEs BEAD 


ea Steel Co. 


Stanley Works, The 


O’Brien Varnish Co., 
Parker & Sons Co., 


ieee Steel Corp. 


The 
Ira 


AILS 
ya Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 


Marietta Paint & Color Co., 


PLASTER BOARD 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
National Gypsum Co. 


POSTS—Steel 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


PRICE CARD MOULDING 
Zimmerman, F. M. 


ROOFING CLIPS 
Seal-All Clip Co. 


ROOF COATING—Cement 
Abesto Mfg. Co. 

Barber Asphalt Co., The 
Barrett Co., The 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Ruberoid Co., The 


ROOFING, SHINGLES 
SIDING Asbestos. Asphalt 
Barber Asphalt Co., The 
Barrett Co., The 
Carey Co., The Philip 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 


Johns-Manville 
PLASTER LA 
eee, moneeapliny 
cor 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. come Bangor Slate Co. 

PLYWOOD AND V 2 4 
METAL ACCESS DOORS Hill-Behan Lbr. Co. ROOFING—Steel 

Mauk Seattle Lbr. Co. & Continental Steel Corp 

Nort ~~. 7; aromas Milcor Steel Co. 

Red River Lbr Co. SASH CORD 


Milcor Steel C 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


Samson Cordage Works 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc., 


Grasselli Chemical Co. 
TIMBER SALES AND 
PURCHA 


Lacey Co., The James D. 
MITE 
EXTERMINATORS 


Railroad 
Timber Products, Lumber, 
American Creosoting Co. 


PORTABLE SAWMILIS 

Kent Machine Co. 

Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 

POWER PLANT EQUIP- 
MENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Enterprise Co., The. 


HOTELS INSURANCE 

Benson Associated Lbr. Mutuals 
Coronado Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
Davenport Hotel Co. aulty Co. 

Hollenden — Benedict Underwriting 
Lennox 

McAlpin onren BUILDIN' 

i Metropolitan Building: Co. 

St Morit QFEICE SUTFLIES, wh Sy ts 
Stevens  Sreas 5. 

Tuller Fisher, S. E. 

Whitcomb SAP STAIN PREVENTIVES 
William Taylor Chapman & Co., A. D. zeae 
DRY KILNS AND FIRE EXTINGUISHING 
ACCESSORIES CHEMICALS 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. Solvay Sales Corp. 

National Dry Kiln Co. INJECTORS, VALVES 

DRY KILN CONTROL Soule St Feed W 4 
Rinnai ia 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. 

National Dry Kiln Co. American ron ot Tool Co. 


ELECTRIO MOTORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Lindsey Wagon 


LUMBER LIFTS 
ELECTRICAL WIRE Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
& CABLE National Dry Kiln Co. 


American Steel & Wire Co. MOTOR TRUCKS 
otor 


FILES 
= wae S Studebaker 





Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Ford M 


LOGGING EQUIPMENT 
American Logsing Too! Co. 


International Harvester Co. 


SAWMILL MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Enterprise Co., 

Kent Machine Co. 

Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 
SAWS, . TOOLS 
Atkins & Co., EB.’ C. 

Disston & Sons, fae. Henry 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 
Nicholson File Co. 


ARK 
ane t +" Rubber Co. 


SCREENS—Window 
Cincinnati Fly Screen Co. 
SOUND-DEADENING 
MATERIAL 

Celotex Co. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Johns-Manville 

Wood Conversion Co. 


STAINED SHINGLES 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


WALL BOARD 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Johns-Manville 

Wood Conversion Co. 


WALL PAPER 
Lennon Wall Paper Co. 


WAlsseALens AND 
RIMERS 


Casein Mfg. Co. of America, 
Inc., The 
National mete Co. 


WHITE LEA 
National oy Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES—Metal 
Clay Equipment Corp. 


WINDOWS—Combination 
Storm Sash and Screen 
Marquart Frame & Sash Co. 


WINDOWS—Insulated 
Curtis Companies Service Bu- 
reau 


Acgeten Lumber & Treating 
Colfax Lumber & Creosoting 


Crosby Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Crossett-Western Co. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Hill-Behan Lbr. Co. 
WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


Parker & Sons Co., Ira 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


STEAM FEEDS 

Soule Steam Feed Works 
TIRES 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


TRACTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
My yt DRYING 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
WAGONS— 

Lin — 


Wagon Co. 
Love Wagon Co. 


FITTINGS. AND 
American Steel «Wire Co. 
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mand. PINE and SPRUCE manufacturers and deal- ° 
No. 1 Portland, Ore. ers report business continuing active for Insulation Maker Plans Long 
aver- r ‘ " 2 this time of year, with pine production down 
yn and WEST COAST Riso oreign er 4 considerably, as usual during the midwinter. Run 
many fr showed & MATRON Sngreremans tae ae PortLanp, Ore., Jan. 11.—The Fir-Tex In- 
e, but Germany and France placing orders for ition Mae Co tf seneeet & ae os 
is too clears, England for clears and shop, and k R - St Hal r 1 as Columb; 1 RE Pe 
China and Japan also buying. Coastwise See Ss to eorganize t. Helens, on the lower Columbia Kiver, for 
a ten- pusines is hampered by the seamen’s strike. : ; what General Manager Ray Simeral expects 
rough Domestic business is reported fairly active _ EvcEnNE, Ore., Jan. 11.—The Fischer Lumber to be the longest uninterrupted run since the 
ow in with the railroads doing most of the buy- Co, of Eugene, has petitioned for permission to company began operations. The longest pre- 
duced ing. Yellow fir logs are so scarce and in reorganize under the Federal bankruptcy laws. vious run was in 1935. Fir-Tex opened after 
Id for such demand here that prices for No.1 have Ernest Hardy, of Eugene, attorney for the firm, a two-month shutdown last February, closed 
d oak — hl est, get Sraiar cnadttiion Gham asks that the court name Willard L. Marks, of for two weeks last summer, and then ran until 
niture No. 3 are dc F ’ é NT Ee . 
elie two weeks ago. Red fir logs have advanced Albany, referee in bankruptcy, to act as a Nov. 15, It also ran a week before Christmas 
a ona to $13. Some camps have gotten under way Special master in holding hearings on the peti- and to New Year, closing on the afternoon of 
r’ pro- after the holidays, but the past week has tion. The request has been granted. A sched- the last day of 1935. The mill will operate 
ct few been exceptionally stormy. ule of assets and liabilities will be filed later. four days a week, employing 125 men. 
r per- 
ons in 
= i Prod Advertised in Ameri Lumb 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Blackhawk Lumber Co.; 
Burns Lumber Co.; Mears-Slayton Building Ma- 
terial Co., and North Side Lumber & Timber Co., 
names changed to Edward Hines Lumber Co. 

Chicago—Wayson Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
changed name to J. & M. Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., 4538 S. Marshfield Ave. 


INDIANA, Corydon—Kirkham-Jordan (Inc.): 
John W. Kirkham purchased interest of Reaugh 
F, Jordan. Mr. Kirkham will continue to operate 
the sawmill and Mr. Jordan will continue in the 
timber business, buying trees of all species. 

Elkhart—Home Lumber Co. purchased by Frank 
W. Dally, who will also continue his wholesale 
lumber business. 

Nashville—Sadie Calvin & Sons succeeded by 
Calvin Bros. 

Renssalaer—J. C. Gwin & Co. now J. C. Gwin 
Lumber Co. 


KENTUCKY, Loretto—Hardesty Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Hardesty-Ball Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Bossier—Bolinger-Gain-Yay (Inc.) 
name changed to Bolinger Lumber & Supply Co. 

MINNESOTA. Lake Crystal—F. Strunk Lumber 
Co. purchased by Thomas-Halverson Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA, Big Spring—Big Spring Lumber 
Co. purchased from Sterling Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co. by Foster Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

Columbus—Heynen Lumber Co.: Dan Christen- 
sen has acquired an interest and become man- 
ager of the Heynen company, however retaining 
his interest in the Cedar Valley Lumber Co. at 
Fullerton. 

Holdrege—Perry-Sheets Lumber Co. 
name to Perry Lumber Investment Co. 

Holdrege—Perry Lumber Co. changed name to 
Perry Lumber Co. of Holdrege. 

Milford—Pauley Lumber Co. purchased by Yost 
Bros. Lumber Co. and the two yards will be 
consolidated, 


NEVADA. Las Vegas—Boulder Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. succeeded by Frank Beam Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Addison—J. S. Park Lumber & 
Supply Co. merchandise purchased and real estate 
and equipment leased by Cotton & Hanlon, with 
headquarters in Odessa. J. Stratton Park will 
continue as manager of the business for the new 
owners. 

Irvington—Lockwood & Pateman: William A. 
and Charles M, Pateman now proprietors. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Hartley Akin Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Hartley Akin Backing Co. 

Cincinnati—Crescent Manufacturing Co. suc- 
ceeded by Baco Manufacturing Co. 

Lancaster—Edward Delancy succeeded by Harry 
and Roi Delancy. 

Newark—P. Smith Sons Lumber Co. purchased 
by sons of the late W. H. Smith; Norbert W. 
Smith i resident and treasurer, and Joseph E. 
Smith is secretary. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Carthage—J. F. Anderson 
Lumber Co. yard purchased by Seth Noble, owner 
of the local Noble & Raesly Lumber Co., and the 
yards will be consolidated. 

TEXAS. Palacios—Price Lumber Co. changed 
name to Barnett Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Hayward and Springbrook—Gil- 
lette Lumber Co. succeeded by E. Beckwith 
Lumber Co., with purchasing department at 
Chetek, Wis. 





changed 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Halley-Winston Lumber Co. In- 
corporators: Harvey Parnell, Peter Young, Eu- 
gene R. Warren and Richard Butler. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—United States Veneer 
Corporation, 441 West Georgia St.; to deal in and 
manufacture veneers Incorporators: Ira A. Min- 
nick: M. L. M. Bertermann and C. C. Minnick. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—Acorn Wrecking Co., 1003 
Union Industrial Building; to wreck buildings 
and deal in lumber and other building materials. 

NEW YORK. Binghamton—Lock-Tite Roofing 
& Supply Corp.; $20,000: to deal in roofing, tile, 
lumber, cement and construction material. 

New York City—Finch Lumber Sales Corp., 60 
East 42nd St.; wholesale. Incorporators: Martha 
Hyman, 235 W. 102d St., N. Y. C.; Rose Goldberg, 
1612 55th St., Brooklyn; Julian Jawitz, 3536 90th 
St.. Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

Rome—Comstock Tie Co.; $10,000. Care of 
Johnson D. McMahon, American Block. 

NORTH CAROLINA.  Asheville—Morris-Taylor 
Lumber Co.; $100,000. Incorporators: Gilbert H. 
Morris and W. Granville Taylor, of Asheville. 

Brunswick—Sledge & Sons; $50,000. Incorpora- 
tors: W. T. and T. D. Sledge. 

OREGON. Clackamas—J. H. Baxter & Co. of 
Oregon; $5,000; timber products and real estate. 
Incorporators: J. C. Dezendorf and Richard R. 
Morris. 

Klamath Falls—Regal Roofing Co. incorporated 
by R. T. Howard, E. E. Smith and M. E. Doty. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—Spartan Cas- 
ket Co. incorported by D. B. and L. M. McEntire. 

TENNESSEE. Harriman—Bart Hagemeyer 
Lumber Co. Will engage in wholesale and retail 
lumber business, with headquarters in Harriman. 
Officers are Bart Hagemeyer, president and treas- 
urer; M. A. Hagemeyer. vice president: Martin 
Guthrie, secretary and assistant treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—B-M Logging Co.: 
$30,000. Incorporators: O. F. Byerly, Russell E. 





Sewall and Fred McFarlane. 
Madison—Weber-Kelly Co., E. 


WISCONSIN. 


Mifflin and Dickson Sts.; wholesale and retail 
lumber and building supplies. President, D. E. 
Kelly; vice president, R. H. Weber; secretary- 
treasurer and general manager, George N. Weber. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—State Plumbing & 
Lumber Co. has opened a yard at 2601 E. Anaheim 
St., under management of Max Kaplowitz. 

San Francisco—Modern Fixture & Cabinet Works 
has engaged in business at 928 Folsom St. 


FLORIDA. Dunnellon—Harper Seals has opened 
a lumber yard here.- 


KANSAS. Great Bend—Houston-Doughty Lum- 
ber Co., with general offices in Wichita, opening a 
new yard here, to handle only oil field lumber, rig 
timbers, rig irons, steel derricks, and other oil 
field materials. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Crescent City Lum- 
ber Co. yard and warehouse being opened at Car- 
rolton Ave. near Tulane University by the Mansfield 
Lumber Co., of Mansfield, La. 


NEW YORK. Addison—Sisto Lumber Co. opened 
for business on South St. A. Sisto is president. A 
complete line of lumber and builders’ supplies, in- 
cluding builders’ hardware, will be carried. 

Tonawanda—Twin City Lumber Sales Co., with 
offices at 36 Young St., has been organized by 
Wilbur L. Baltes, to conduct a wholesale lumber 
business. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Kannapolis—Beaver Lum- 
ber Co. Guy Beaver, formerly secretary of the 
Cabarrus Lumber & Supply Co., is president and 
manager of the new concern. 


OREGON, Klamath Falls—State Line Lumber 
Co. has engaged in business under management of 
George W. McCollum. 


TEXAS. Dallas—Dallas Hardwood Lumber Co., 
3101 Main St., has engaged in business under man- 
agement of O. C. Malmquist. 


Casualties 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—R. B. Thompson Jr. 
Lumber Co., 5435 Lyndale Ave. S., yard office 
building, shops, and part of stock destroyed by 
fire; loss $15,000. Rebuilding. 


NEW YORK. Hudson Falls—Griffin Lumber Co. 
planing mill destroyed by fire, together with 100,000 
feet of dry finished lumber and a large amount of 
unfinished furniture being made at the mill. A 
oa insurance plan covers the entire Griffin 
plant. 


WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Harbor Plywood Co. 
Har manufacturing plant damaged by fire about 
5,00 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Scotia—Pacific Lumber Co. plans 
rebuilding recently burned unit of lumber plant, 
at cost of about $30,000. 


FLORIDA, Callahan—Everglades Hampers (Inc.), 
of which M. M. Starling, of Belle Glade, is presi- 
dent, will establish veneer plant near this point. 


NEW YORK. Oneonta—Otsego Forest Products 
Association plans $65,000 factory here. 


WASHINGTON. South Bend—C. L. Lewis plans 
construction of sawmill, to cost about $30,000. 


Trucks Spruce Logs 104 Miles 
to Mill 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 11.—What is be- 
lieved to be the longest truck logging haul in 
the world, 104 miles, is in steady operation 
between the Hoh River country, north of here, 
and Junction City, just outside Aberdeen. 
Select spruce logs are being brought to the 
E. K. Bishop mill by a fleet of motor trucks 
that make four trips weekly. The logs run be- 
tween 30 and 40 feet in length, and average 
five feet through. Lumbermen declare that 
only the exceptional quality of the spruce makes 
such a long haul worth while. 


Buys 42,000 Acres Timber in 


Carolinas, Georgia 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 13—The Morris- 
Taylor Lumber Co. of Asheville (Inc.) has 
purchased lumber and mineral rights on 42,000 
acres in North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. Gilbert H. Morris, one of the owners 
of the new company, is majority owner of Mor- 
ris-Austin Co., retail lumber dealer at Asheville, 
and his partner, W. Granville Taylor, also is an 
Asheville lumberman. The new company is lo- 
cating sawmills on this tract of virgin timber 
and is establishing a concentration yard at West 
Union, near Walhalla, S. C. It is estimated that 
fifteen years will be required to cut the timber. 
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f How to Figure Costs for Advertising 


In Classified Department 





NG BE veccccccescss coccccccccccS® Comts a line } 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line : 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 

| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 





Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 
permitted. 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED 


Employees 














WANT ASSISTANT MANAGER & SALESMAN 


Who can land business on his own power retail 
yard where competition is very strong. Good posi- 
tion for right man. 

Address “R. 35,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RETAIL & INDUSTRIAL YARD MGR. 


Line yard concern requires yard manager. Ex- 
perienced, retail and industrial, also dealer, whole- 
sale and jobbing. Mill operation in connection 
with timber yard, piling, etc.; location Middle 
Western city, population approximately 600,000. 
Exceptional opportunity for aggressive, resourceful 
manager who has the ability, capacity and experi- 
ence. Replies treated confidential. 
Address ‘“R. 48’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Young man thoroughly posted on hardwoods and 
their uses; interested in promotional work to users 
of hardwoods. Should have a wide acquaintance 
with source of raw materials and markets. Capable 
of giving intelligent assistance to prospective users 
and working out their requirements. Give full par- 
ticulars about yourself in the first letter. Corre- 
spondence confidential. 
Address ‘“’R. 61,” care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER YARD MANAGER WANTED 


In good live country town in central Illinois. 
Must be experienced lumberman with satisfac- 
tory record. Coal handled. Protestant, married 
man preferred. 

Address “R. 52” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
Under 40 years of age—proven ability—for good 
Iowa points—full confidential information first 
letter. 
Address “P. 94,” care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED 
Wide awake, aggressive manager for yard, medium 
size town surrounded by good farming community. 
Address “R. 25,” care American Lumberman. 

















